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Preface 


This volume, which is presented as a memorial tribute to the late 
C. Wright Mills, did not take shape after but rather before Mills 
died. The old canard about a man being “ahead of his time” did not 
obtain in Mills’ case. Mills was of his times and in his times. Pre- 
cisely for this reason he was a leader of the present generation—or 
at least of the present generation of social science workers. And in 
simple truth is this not usually the case? Thorstein Veblen may have 
had his troubles in the institutes of “higher learning,” but his social 
and economic thought was as vital during his lifetime no less than 
afterwards. 

That sort of romanticism in which “fame is the spur” has an in- 
trinsic corruptness—an egotistic belief in one’s oracular powers. 
Mills was no egotist in this sense, whatever his self-image as the 
carrier of the “classic tradition” may have seemed to critics. His 
“spur” was to understand the world better, and perhaps, toward 
the end of his life, to connect knowledge and action in a new way. 
Mills paid the strictest attention to the points in question, and for 
that reason, however dramatic his analysis, it never reeked of that 
wooly-headed prescriptiveness that too often characterized “philo- 
sophical anthropology” on the abstract level and social reform on 
the practical level. 

Not that Mills was a contented man—far from it. But his discon- 
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tent was a consequence of both private and social disenchantment. 
His political radicalism was a consequence of the general radical- 
ization of that suppressed part of the world hitherto called “un- 
derdeveloped.” His sociological radicalism was an expression of 
displeasure at the backing away from the big-scale tasks of analysis 
that characterized most sociology of the ’fifties. 

In March of 1960, a trifle more than two years before Mills died, 
I asked him how he would feel about a series of studies discussing 
his work and examining a select series of social problems utiliz- 
ing his approach. He was clearly flattered by the idea but very 
doubtful that it could be brought to fruition in what was then the 
dominant climate of the sociological profession in the United States. 
In any event he suggested that I draw up a proposal for such a 
volume as a preliminary. My letter, which accompanied a proposed 
list of topics such a volume would cover, read in part as follows: 


I am writing to you concerning your interest in a volume 
of studies in sociology and social theory which would be dedi- 
cated to you. Of course, you might justifiably decline on any 
number of grounds, not the least of which is that you might 
feel rather young to be so permanently “enshrined.” However, 
it is my opinion that the situation in sociology warrants such a 
volume now. A statement of those dedicated to a sociology of 
larger meanings and bigger problems is due, maybe overdue, if 
The Sociological Imagination is indicative of the present status 
of the profession in the United States. While I cannot swear 
allegiance to every statement you have made~of course, I am 
sure you would not want anyone to do so—it is already clear 
that you are the leading American sociologist, an erstwhile suc- 
cessor to Veblen. I see no viable reason to wait for posterity to 
render a judgment already self-evident. As I see it, such a 
volume should not be a Mills celebratio. 
British tradition, a series of studies and topics on themes you 
have opened up. Each contributor should stand on his own 
two feet, and not on your shoulders. In that way, we can assure 


ourselves of a permanent contribution to the kind of social 
science we both stand for. 


n, but rather, in the 


Even before my letter, Mills indicated his doubts whether an 
appropriate group of scholars and intellectuals could be gathered 
for such a project. He pointed out that he was under heavy criticism 
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by leading members of the academic establishment, vilified by po- 
litical opponents, and at the same time, being accused of everything 
from naiveté to Machiavellism by orthodox Marxists and Commu- 
nists. The Russians—ironically enough—were less critical of his con- 
cept of the Power Elite than might be imagined, given its essential 
and basic non-Marxist view of the relationship of power to economy 
in American society. But the lagging left of Western Europe more 
than made up for things with their priggish smugness and their cer- 
tainty that Mills was “on the right road ... and by avoiding a few 
theoretical errors... would yet get there.” Just where “there” was 
remained unexplained. Presumably, “there” was the Marxism of the 
Russians. Despite this solid phalanx of opposition—with leading so- 
ciologists playing at secular popery, and “excommunicating” Mills 
from the profession, and politicians playing at sociology by attempt- 
ing to drown out Mills’ voice when it was addressed to public issues 
—Mills replied in a most gratifying way: 


I am very grateful to you for having written up your idea. But 
the truth is I do not know how to answer it. You see, I do not 
really know much about American sociologists—as a whole I 
mean; I do know that some find what I have written useful, 
and that others may detest it. It’s my own view you might have 
quite a time getting together a “respectable” group that thought 
such a dialogue worthwhile. 


Doubts registered and fears discussed, we nevertheless met later 
in the year to map out strategy for the volume. The basic accom- 
plishments of this meeting were to give a more concrete turn to the 
type of essays we would want and to discuss the potential contribu- 
tors to such a volume. It was most intriguing to compare the names 
we had in mind and when the meeting ended we were both de- 
lighted to find that there were too many people we had mentioned 
as “absolutely essential” to such a volume rather than too few. I 
never saw Mills in a more amenable and relaxed state than that 
autumn day. He was genuinely enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of such a volume although he continued to harbor misgivings. He 
sent a follow-up note telling me that he was still giving the matter 
some thought and suggested as a title, The Sociology of Our Times: 
Critical Appraisals of the Work of C. Wright Mills. 

After this, the matter remained under advisement. Mills was not 
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quite sure but that he was too young and had too many things to 
write, before such a volume would be truly appropriate. Tragedy 
quickly intervened to cancel this objection. In the same letter ae 
gesting a title for the volume, Mills mentioned that he was “working 
hard now on Latin America and Cuba because of the N.B.C. tele- 
vision debate with A. A. Berle.” That debate never came to pass. 
Mills suffered a relapse of his coronary condition. And while he re- 
covered from that attack, he was forced to go on a reduced work 
schedule, and it was all he could do to complete tasks he was in the 
midst of, much less undertake consideration of yet new enterprises. 
On March 21, 1962, Mills died. 

The irony of the situation is that we are all too ready to pay 
homage to the dead. Mills received no awards which sociologists 
make annually for books deserving or otherwise—while now an 
annual award is to be made in his name. After Power Elite he was 
turned down for every request for a grant from the great institutions 
of the “philanthropoids” with but a single honorable exception— 
while now sponsorship for work on Mills is available. I am re- 


minded of Langston Hughes’ marvelous character Jesse B. Semple, 


when he overheard a lecture in which the honored antiquarian of 
the evening had this to say: 


You think you are honoring me, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Athenyannie Arts Club, when you invited me here tonight? You 
are not honoring me a damned bit! I said, not a bit... not a one 
of you from Sugar Hill to Central Park ever offered me a pig’s 
foot. Then when the New York Times said I was a genius last 
month, here you come now giving a banquet for me when I’m 
old enough to fall over in my grave—if I was able to walk to the 


edge of it—which I am not... Now, to tell you the truth, I don’t 
want no damned banquet. I d 


ont want no honoring where you 
eat as much as me, and enjoy yourselves more, besides making 
some money for your treasury. 


It is not difficult to picture Mills saying something like this. Even 
a casual acquaintance would make plain his deep contempt for 
ritual and ceremony. That is why this volume concentrates on carry- 
ing forth the tradition of the new and not “honoring” in any re- 
dundant and sentimental way. The volume celebrates the maturation 
of classical sociological theory into a crystallized scientific position— 
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stripped of inherited ideological and metaphysical pretenses. From 
this stance, perhaps Mills would have understood the undertaking 
of such a book. 

There would be little point in listing separately those who helped 
me. From the conceptual stage until the final preparation of this 
manuscript this has been a co-operative venture. The comments and 
suggestions of our contributors, and also of those interested in this 
memorial volume not included here, is, I sincerely hope, reflected in 
the final results. Mills was an independent man. The scholars in this 
volume have a shared value—they too have proven resourceful and 
independent. Each contributor has given freely of his time, his intel- 
lectual energies, and his belief in the intrinsic and utilitarian worth of 
The New Sociology. Such dedication cannot be repaid by a simple 
perfunctory acknowledgment. The orientation of the volume and 
of the contributors is that this memorial volume should accomplish 
two objectives: to pay our intellectual respects with the most 
powerful weapon at our disposal—quality of mind; to break new 
ground and retrieve valuable old territory, the better to carve out 
a social science of present meaning. 

Irving Louis Horowitz 
Washington University, St. Louis 
November 1963 


IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ 


An Introduction to The New Sociology 


I 

There can be little doubt that the prevailing tendency in Amer- 
ican sociology during the past two decades between 1940 and 1960 
has put this discipline into a cul de sac. This tendency has been to 
package sociology, its tendencies, its tangents, and its theorists, in 
an institutional setting that is more concerned with the presenta- 
tion of a social image than with the forging of a sociological imagi- 
nation. Within this institutional framework arguments rage over 
the trivial; reputations are established over the personal; and ideas 
flourish over the organizational. The rationalists, or “macroscopic” 
tendency, concerned with developing “general theories” of human 
behavior, has managed to survive more because of the brilliance 
and tenacity of its leading advocates than due to any general 
acceptance of the logic or results derived from “grand theory.” 
The public image of sociology derives from the efforts stimulated 
from empiricism, crystallized in institutes and research bureaus, 
and centering upon the notion that sociology establishes “truths” 
rather than “meanings,” and that the master task of sociology is to 
distinguish between factual information and operational models. 

The rise of empiricism in American sociology is customarily ex- 
plained by emphasizing the pitfalls of approaching sociology in 
any other way. Thus, its practitioners will speak of empiricism as a 
reaction to an exaggerated historicism. Some might offer an ex- 
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planation based on the growing secularization of the social sciences 
in general. Others offer the grim view that sociological empiricism 
coincides with the Zeitgeist, with the analytical nature of this age. 
Finally, there are those who see in this view the best method for 
obtaining factual results independent of ideological or valuational 
claims or considerations. 

In these remarks it is not my intention to challenge or confront 
any of these hypotheses directly. I should like to restrict myself to 
the question “how” rather than “why.” That is, I shall examine the 
subsidiary issue of how, for the past two decades, sociological em- 
piricism has retained its pre-eminence in the face of challenges 
from all quarters. Many working within the field have not found 
the conversion from empirical sociology to sociological empiricism 
either simple or necessary. 

It is my contention that in answering the question how, we are 
also offering a causal explanation, albeit a partial one, for the pre- 
eminence of one style of sociological research. And beyond this, 
we are perhaps presenting an inventory of the practical barriers 
which will have to be overcome if there is to be a freeing of what 
C. Wright Mills aptly termed the “sociological imagination.” By 
saying practical barriers, I do not wish to minimize theoretical ob- 
jections, only to indicate that such abstract objections seem directly 
connected to a complex of concrete factors. 

It is clear from an investigation in professional social science 
journals of the annual listings of higher degrees in progress and 
already awarded, that, while there is a sharp numerical rise over 
the years, there is no corresponding growth in the number of 
higher-degree-granting institutions. By far the highest proportion 
of degrees granted in sociology, and in social science generally, is 
made by a highly selective and restrictive group of universities. 
This observation is confirmed in studies made by Wilson, Barber, 
and Berelson.1 Thus the power and prestige of these selective uni- 
versities, and, more specifically, the departments in which this 

power is directly lodged, show a growth pattern far in excess of 
the increase in higher education as such. “Team work,” the drive 
for consensus, the pressure to state findings exclusively in quanti- 
tative terms, are reinforced by the financial and occupational need 
for the graduate student to get his degree. This power of the large 
department is not diminished after graduation. The communica- 
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tions network is kept open in terms of grants and awards, univer- 
sity press publications, journal articles, efforts of promotion and 
relocation—all of which in some measure require the sanction of 
the major institutions and their various departments. Barr offers 
this interesting account in “fictional” form: “The fact that his desk 
[the head of the economics department] was a clearing house for 
teaching posts with swank research organizations and private busi- 
ness corporations gave him absolute control of his graduate stu- 
dents. They knew that they would be taken care of if they won 
his favor. They knew likewise that, if they failed to win it, they 
would not even get a degree, no matter how strong a dissertation 
they wrote.” * With such a situation, the younger men are under 
obvious constraint not to do violence to the prevailing group 
norms. The most serious criticism of value premises is thus con- 
fined to the upper echelons of the discipline, or to those scholars 
working in the different areas of social science. 

What Mills has called the “feudal structure” of graduate educa- 
tion in itself encourages empiricism—first as a degree-getting pos- 
ture substituting means for ends, and later on as a theoretical 
position. Solotaroff describes this as a general process. It does not 
have to be emphasized that this process holds even more firmly in 
sociology where empiricism is king. The graduate student “learns 
to go along with the acceptable style of scholarly thinking, in 
which ‘originality’ means mainly finding a problem, or segment of 
one, that is still to be explored, ‘pertinence’ means mainly the 
amount of fresh factual documentation that can be accumulated, 
and ‘soundness’ means mainly working within the existing body of 
‘scholarly opinion.’ Moreover, he begins to find satisfaction in the 
close, skeptical examination of evidence, in the thoroughness of 
research, in accumulating a great deal of knowledge about a par- 
ticular question. He develops a respect for factuality and for care- 
ful arguments that remain within clearly defined terms.” * In brief, 
the process of recruitment emphasizes the mechanical values of 
working in areas where information is already available and, by the 
same token, discourages research into problems where evidence is 
lacking or where information is tentative. Such an approach as- 
siduously avoids potential resistance to entrenched attitudes, a sit- 
uation which might create difficulties for graduate students inter- 
ested in graduation, promotion, and eventual career placement. 
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The total institution pattern is simulated, with emphasis on “work- 
ing the system” replacing the older canons or systems of intellec- 
tual work. Empiricism is thus not simply a sociological method- 
ology, but a social ideology. 
Closely allied to recruitment practices is a sociological orienta- 
tion in which there is excessive concentration on experiment as 
something apart from constructing theories. Specialized techniques 
of questionnaire design, codification, and compartmentalizing often 
make the interviewing process into the end of research rather than 
merely its instrument. The spate of literature on survey design and 
sampling techniques has encouraged a strict methodological view 
of the purposes of sociology. That this is not confined to any one 
branch of social science is confirmed by a UNESCO survey of po- 
litical science. The editor of this survey indicates that “a good 
deal of political research carried on in universities today is aloof 
from the real problems of political life. Too often research seems 
to be conducted for the sake of research. The topics chosen have 
no apparent significance, and the investigation does not throw 
light on any contemporary problem of importance. There is no 
driving force behind such research, no vital motives inspiring the 
work, no useful potentialities in the conclusions which emerge.” 4 
There seem here to be two intertwined problems: establishing cri- 
teria of significance and, no less, an unwillingness to break through 
the data barrier. There are obviously a multitude of reasons for 
this. Lerner and Hilgard have caught the essence of the problem 
when they note that “the prestige of the natural scientist is high in 
American culture, where the developed industrial civilization and 
high standard of living are commonly attributed to scientific ad- 
vances. This fact may lie behind the self-conscious wish of social 
scientists to become scientists like other natural scientists (chem- 
ists, physicists, biologists). Hence, those in the social disciplines 
turn to the natural sciences for their models of system-building. 
They wish to attain the generally accepted criteria of good science: 
objective and reproducible observations; precise and valid instru- 
ments for refining observations; hypotheses that help to initiate 
inquiry and direct research; general theories; and laws that satisfy 
the esthetic demand for an articulated and harmonious system.” 5 
Policies and orientations in social science are clearly related to 
the reconstruction of the image of sociology held in the past. 
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While Lerner and Hilgard have indicated some of the major 
reasons for the attempt at mimetic reproduction of natural science 
methods, there remains the matter of the lingering identification of 
sociology with social reform (or something less applicable). The 
peer group in sociology has thus felt a special obligation to cleanse 
the word of its inherited “socialist” connotations. This could be 
done either through the substitution of methodology for actual 
useful results, or by direct appeals to members of the profession 
to abandon moral residues or biases which still persist—especially 
any bias against the business and industrial world. The manipula- 
tive values of sociology, which for a while were viewed as a neces- 
sary, if discomforting, byproduct of research, have now become 
something of a matter of principle. Institutionally oriented soci- 
ologists are bemoaning the lack of interest—it could be called the 
historic antipathy—of the professional social scientist for the busi- 
ness calling. The mutuality of interests between sociologists and 
businessmen has been reflected in the statement that it is business- 
men who have done most of the scholarly work, based on a con- 
tent analysis comparing the Harvard Business Review and the 
American Journal of Sociology. It will be interesting to see ifta 
parallel analysis of the contents of the “official” periodical litera- 
ture for the corresponding decade beginning with 1960 will show 
an appropriate response to this plea for tolerance, understanding, 
and fair-play. As social research began to take place in an atmos- 
phere frequently resembling International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, the status possessed by the latter was presumably to 
reflect on the former. This simply has not happened. As Robert K. 
Merton has pointed out in reply to the anti-sociologists, sound 
judgment is still the critical pivot. ù 

It might be argued that a commitment to a business-like way of 
doing sociology is not necessarily a commitment to business values 
as such. Nonetheless, if the early researches of Elton Mayo and 
Chester Barnard betoken anything at all, it is that “industrial” 
sociology does indeed start with assumptions of the parity of labor 
and management, the need to further class consensus, and the es- 
sential insignificance of economic divisions in society. When we 
add these to the empiricist redefinition of authority as legitimate 
power, the results are disastrous for any serious “reflections on 
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business.” Such a call amounts to absorption of business values, 
not reflections on such values. 

In line with the growing emphasis on sociology as a heuristic 
device has come the notion of “applied” sociology that can service 
the customers who purchase the commodity. In this way the sub- 
sidization of sociology has increasingly come to be underwritten 
by corporate elites. The extraordinary expansion of business inter- 
est in sociological research is underscored by the Institute for 
Social Research at the University of Michigan: “The staff of the 
Institute for Social Research has grown from the original group 
of 12 persons who established the Institute in 1946 to over 450 
individuals in 1961.” In a list of sponsors of this Institute, which is 
typical of like institutes elsewhere, we are presented with a “who’s 
who” of the business world. Especially well represented are chem- 
icals, oil and refining, communications, public utilities, banking 
and investment, philanthropic foundations, food and drug manu- 


facturers, auto, steel, aircraft, insurance corporations, and le 


ading 
federal agencies. 


7 Interestingly enough, the list does not contain 
a single labor union, and, with the exception of the Boy Scouts of 
America, no non-corporate agencies or societies. 
This makes plain that, first, the selective subsidization of soci- 
ology has developed at an extremely rapid rate; second, that, al- 
though the research findings are open to all in theory, they are 
open only to corporate wealth in fact; and, finally, that the center 
of gravity in sociology has shifted away from “pure” or academic 
research to “applied” or institutional research. To term this devel- 
opment the “secularization” of the field is simply to provide a mis- 
anthropic label for the fact that tenacious clinging to “value-free” 
empiricism is a consequence of the sales value of a nihilistic 
method in actual research undertakings. 

The hovering of the corporate image over the activities of soci- 
ology has caused a considerable shift in the subject matter treated 
by the discipline. Such areas as sociological theory, the history of 
sociology, the sociology of religion, and the sociology of education 
have been outflanked in the course of the development of sociology 
as a heuristic discipline. “Who pays how much for what,” not any 
imagined “revulsion” with traditional content, best explains the 
dominant motif in American sociology. And what pays is survey 
design, communication and influence analysis, studies of leader- 
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ship and organizational behavior, etc. The slogan is to separate 
facts from values; the substance, however, is to suppress values 
at the expense of facts. For it is no more the case that studies in 
the social structure of Mormonism are more “value laden” than 
studies in the structure of inter-personal relations in an automo- 
bile factory. But it has been precisely this assumption of certain 
aspects of social life as being “sacred” and others “profane” that 
has driven a wedge in the sociological establishment between the 
academic departments and the corporate-sponsored institutes.® 

For the post-war, post-depression generation of American soci- 
ologists, talk of the valuational ground of social science seemed a 
path long since trodden. There came into focus a strong current 
that identified social science not only with value neutrality but 
with scholarly aloofness from moral issues. Whereas in the ’thirties 
there was a tempered and qualified acceptance of the disjunction 
of fact and values, we now find this disjunction turned into a 
veritable law of sociology. This position considers “sociology ‘value- 
free’ in general and politically neutral in particular, and one finally 
that emphasizes, rather than erases, the distinction between soci- 
ology on the one hand and social and political philosophy on 
the other.” ° Empiricist methodology gives vigorous assent to this, 
informing us that we cannot, even in principle, provide an account- 
ing of value alternatives. “Science can only tell us how to achieve 
goals; it can never tell us what goals should be sought.” 1° This, of 
course, marks a profound retreat even from Weber's disclaimers. 
Instead of being considered a heuristic device informing sociologi- 
cal theory, methodology becomes a substitute for social problems 
as such. 

The epitome of such efforts is the transformation of sociology 
into scientism. It exhibits not just indifference to values but open 
hostility to the existence of a plurality of values. It succeeds in 
re-tooling the “culture-lag” doctrine by making it conform to its 
own reductionist image of society. One writer has even suggested: 
“The fact that there are differences of opinion in a large society 
as to what these values are [present-day values] itself represents 
an unnecessary social lag. For in such recent developments as sci- 
entific public opinion polling, the values of a population and the 
unanimity and relative intensity with which they are held can 
also be determined.” 1! The confusion between consensus and con- 
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formism is made complete. We are left with the impression that 
we ought not to be laggards; that resistance to a social consensus 
is tantamount to being backward, if not deviant. This “natural sci- 
ence” approach reduces morality to making sure that the number 
of police does not lag behind population shifts.1* 

The echoes of a neutralist posture are well illustrated in recent 
studies of nuclear war made by the new civilian militarists. The 
question of moment for the sociologist, it seems, is not the feasi- 
bility, or necessity of nuclear conflict, but rather how rapidly it 
will take the survivors of such a war to reconstruct their social 
patterns. The cupidity of this “crackpot realism” is so complete 
that the possibility that people might actually have learned some- 
thing from a total hydrogen war (aside from ways of preventing 
it) is not raised.!? As Von Wiese prophesied: “Value judgments, 
adieu.” 1 The truth of course is not that values have actually dis- 
appeared from the social sciences, rather that the so 
has become so identified with the going value-syste 
nomenon serves to reinforce the view that s 
is indeed the only form of useful sociology, 
the dominant American attitude of regarding the morally uncom- 


mitted as the necessary counterpart to the scientifically objective, 
The process of professionalization, which involves a gamut of 


sub-processes—from being au courant with the vernacular of the 
moment, to an appreciation of the number of variables the latest 
calculator can deal with in a single computation—serves the classic 
purpose of distinguishing peer-group membership from outsiders. 
Fossils and deviants of older generations, or those who have come 
through the educative process with a concern for value questions 
intact, must still face the resistance of the highly organized profes- 
sional societies. An English sociologist has pointed out the situation 
with respect to professionalization: “A professional association seeks 
privileges at the expense of the common good. It attaches more 
importance to respect for seniority, conformity to professional 
rules of conduct and the growth of tradition than it does to indi- 
vidual freedom and inventiveness. Its members are conditioned 
to interpret their duties more in terms of professional skills than 
in terms of the needs of clients.” 15 Clearly, the basis of profes- 
sionalization has increasingly come to rest on a notion of consensus 
that often carries over into conformism. The social scientist is 


cial scientist 
m. This phe- 
ociological empiricism 
since it alone confirms 
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asked to comport himself as a physicist or physician, yet unlike the 
former he dare not establish a Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, lest 
the charge of meddling in political affairs come back to haunt 
him; and unlike the latter he is not authorized to make prescrip- 
tions (only descriptions and perhaps recommendations), lest the 
charge of moral involvement be raised. 

An examination of the concept of sociological neutrality might 
begin by devising a test for distinguishing how much is based on 
indifference to policy problems, the desire to achieve a higher 
scientific ranking in the eyes of policy makers, or simply a belief 
that non-neutrality might result in a loss of position and profes- 
sional ranking. Such a study might be extended to include infor- 
mation on whether or not ethical and political neutrality is simply 
a manifested pose which reveals a latent antipathy or sympathy 
for certain movements and ideals. For this purpose it might be 
well to start with a typology of social science attitudes toward 
specific social classes, occupational groupings, and ethnic affilia- 
tions. The work of Lazarsfeld and Thielens on The Academic 
Mind *® and that of Caplow and McGee on The Academic Market- 
place ™ provide useful anchor-points. 

In addition to those who adopted empiricism for “practical” 
reasons, there are many, and by no means the least able, whose 
empiricism reflected a profound rejection of oracular and ideologi- 
cal distortions in the name of value. The inherited European cur- 
rents reflected a lack of patience with scientific controls. We might 
just mention their impressionist approach to evidence, intense in- 
dividualistic appraisals, attempts at exclusively long-range predic- 
tions (particularly on matters of “decline and fall”), absence of 
specific surveys to settle specific issues localized in time and space, 
the failure to establish any organized pressure toward information 
reliability, etc.!8 But with the solution, at least partial, of these 
methodological considerations, attempts at a more coherent pic- 
ture of the function of value premises in social science can be 
made. It would do violence to the facts to consider the present 
situation without due regard to this current in American sociology. 

The forging of a valuable sociology depends in part on the crea- 
tion of a social science of values. Here we come to the greatest 
impediment to an advance in sociological research—the empiricist 
refusal to view the social sciences as essentially a human enterprise 
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bound at one end by the biological-psychological constitution of 
men and at the other by the historical career of mankind. In a 
most important statement Redfield has summed up the reasons for 
considering anthropology a human science. His observations, oe 
I shall paraphrase, seem to me to hold true for sociology as well: 
(a) However clever the design of an experiment, there is a clear 
difference between humanity and non-humanity, between history 
at the upper level and physics at the lower level. (b) To reduce 
culture to physics is to decompose humanity into parts, and thus 
into something other than the study of man or society. (c) The 
dominance in the social sciences of natural science models and 
methods is not matched by any corresponding success in executing 
studies based on these models and methods. (d) The basis of any 
one social science is the study of some portion of humanity. It thus 
shares with the other social sciences, with the humanities 
with philosophy a common frame of reference. ( 
ment of an explicit concern with values, with the values of those 
doing the investigation no less than those who are under inves- 


tigation, makes even the striving, much less the realization, of a 
pure “natural science” of ma: 


of the question. 


, and 
e) The develop- 


n devoid of value functions quite out 


But we have thus far only examined the sources of the crisis 
in empiricist sociology. It does not explain the reason for the 
present state of its discontent. While the reasons are numerous, 
the peculiar demands of the business and professional communities 
on the sociologist are basic to this problem. It is very difficult to 
tell an individual who requests aid on a research project: “Very 
well, we'll help you, we'll do more research on it.” When a man 
(particularly a businessman) requests professional help and guid- 
ance, you have to offer both. You cannot give him highly par- 
ticularized results having no general validity, nor an abstract the- 
ory which may or may not be usable in his area of enterprise. In 
consequence, empiricism has deteriorated into one-upmanship: it 
cures the social ailments by discovering more diseases. 

Discontented empiricists insist that sociology ought to be more 
like psychoanalytic practice: that this is really the “tough-minded” 
solution.” We ought to sit down with businessmen, discuss their 
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problems, work from our limited resources of knowledge, and de- 
velop answers to specific problems that arise. The deviant em- 
piricist feels entitled to do this because he holds that there is only 
a finite number of laws involved in social science. He simplifies 
“laws” of society so that they become tautological statements. We 
are feted on a plethora of “laws” such as: “the older a conservative 
is, the more conservative does he become”; or that, “if you max- 
imize the size of an audience, you maximize the size of its 
response.” These “Jaws” are posed with such assurance that, no 
matter who comes to you, and whatever the problem, you can rely 
on them for solutions. 

These kinds of “laws” confuse law with observable recurrences; 
e.g. every “time John returns home from work his dog wags his 
tail.” But the implied generalization that, “every time a man comes 
home his dog wags his tail,” does not follow. When we speak of a 
law in social science, we are usually talking about invariant rela- 
tionships which. enable the researcher to assemble not only in- 
formation about the past, but to establish that kind of reliable 
information which will yield insight into future contingencies. In 
other words, if you take the situation of the master who keeps com- 
ing home to a dog wagging his tail you have still not accounted 
for the general behavior of pets to people. If you have cats, would 
the master’s return produce the same response? Would the dog 
yield the same reaction to a different person? Would another dog 
respond differently? Would the dog wag his tail if the master were 
absent for any extended period of time? A procedural fallacy 
seems to underscore sociological empiricism: the size of a research 
project comes to determine the character of the theory. 

Even if we grant the legal status of such statements, they are of 
such a low level of generalization that their applicability to any 
major problem is severely circumscribed. To offer consultation or 
advice as a scientist is quite out of the question. What is lacking 
in empiricism is a methodological apparatus which would enable 
one to give answers to specific questions which are at variance 
with the law statement itself. If you are dealing with cats and not 
with dogs, attempts to generalize responses may well break down. 
If you are dealing with carpetbaggers and not museum curators, 
the attempt may also bog down. Low level generalizations do not 
therefore make for a useful scientific yield. 
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While the search for law is a healthy sign, it is a reflection of 
the crisis within empiricism. The significant revolt within em- 
piricism is relatively ineffectual and fraught with even greater 
dangers; namely, of converting sociology into couch-therapy for 
the businessman and for the ills of bureaucratic organization."* 
The supreme dilemma in the empiricist’s approach is that they 
devise soothing forms of policy recommendations but are either 
barred or methodologically dissuaded from the realm of policy 
decisions and policy responsibilities. There is a difference between 
being “on tap” rather than “on top,” and, as Alvin W. Gouldner 
indicates in his paper, the distinction between technical compe- 


tence and moral responsibility only intensifies the cleft in social 
science. 


If we take the grand theorists, the rationalistic sector of Amer- 
ican sociology, who work at the level of the general theory of ac- 
tion, the problem seems to be in reverse. Their problem is, and 
traditionally has been, that it is not possible to-apply a general 
theory of action to specific events. There have been attempts made, 
particularly by Marion Levy, that translate theories of affectivity 
and affective neutrality into observation statements about tradi- 
tional and advanced societies. But in the translation process the 
“general theory” is completely dropped. Few claims have been 
substantiated that proposals expressed in any general theory of ac- 
tion scheme have been verified or are even open to verification. 
The most ambitious projects thus far only attempt to develop a 
model for the workings of society ( any society) and its effects on 
the behavior of people ( any people) for the purposes of proving 
the functionality of group life (any group). Rationalistic sociology 
has multiplied concepts and in so doing has blunted even the 
search for an applied sociology. From the idea of society as rational 
has come the idea that all societal parts are rational. The life-cycle 
of one society has been generalized to mean the life-cycles of all 
societies. The sociologist has only to put the pieces together and 
account for “dysfunctional” elements. Too often the rationalist’s 
dependence on equilibrium models spills over into a faith in social 
consensus; this in turn is carried over into a general neglect of 
problems of social change.?? The “conservative” bent of the leading 
rationalistic sociologists is therefore not accidental but a direct 
consequence of a sociological approach which emphasizes struc- 
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tural elements of a society over those features revealing contra- 
dictory norms and values. Both Parsons and the philosopher Hegel 
start from the idea of reason. The general theory of action is really 
a general theory of how the parts mesh to form a whole. But to 
say that a society is reasonable is a truism, and to say that every- 
thing within a society is rational is an absurdity. The long trek 
from an action context to a paradigm for describing all types of 
action in a four-part pattern variable is no better (but surely no 
worse) than Hegel starting with the idea of thought and ending 
with the perfect category, the perfect equation of Reason equal- 
ing itself. This kind of sociologist is forever infatuated with the 
concept of orderliness in human affairs. When regicide occurs the 
equilibrium lover is quick to note the rapidity with which political 
order is restored. When revolutions break out, this same soul im- 
mediately discounts the possibility that any serious economic re- 
organization is entailed. When extreme personal or cultural dis- 
organization is present, he immediately offers reassurances of the 
capacity of society to manage, if not reduce, disorganization. The 
macroscopic may be a response to an absence of generalizations 
in the empiricist trends, but it remains an unscientific response. 
The desire for harmony is not quite proof of the existence of 
orderliness in society. The intoxication with the idea of social 
order too often spills over into a celebration of our social order. 

A consequence of the deep dilemmas of the rationalists and 
empiricists is that the same leading figures have dominated the 
field for the past two decades. They have not been able to create a 
scientific tradition—a critical climate of opinion. The same argu- 
ments concerning the utility of functionalism, the same standards 
of bureaucratized research procedures, the same emphasis on 
paradigms and model construction prevail now as they did when 
sociology was in its righteous revolt against the earlier sociology 
of social service on the one side and speculation on the other. 
Younger men have not emerged from these institutes to challenge 
their tenets and reappraise the gnawing issues which exist. Bril- 
liance has become suspect. You can measure the value of a system 
by what its offspring and offshoots produce. Whatever the reasons, 
the fact remains that the sociological “sons” are simply not as good 
as the fathers. If this were not the case, there would be a consider- 
able number of leading men present today who were not around 
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in the 'thirties. But this is not the case. The “generational struggle” 
is present everywhere but in “official” sociology. 

There are of course exceptions to this rule. But these “excep- 
tions” reflect the crisis in empiricism—it has become so completely 
anti-ideological that it has remained defenseless in the face of 
criticism. Its posture has become administrative rather than in- 
tellectual. More often than not, the “old guard” has power and 
prestige rather than knowledge and imagination. Their administra- 
tive power disguises their intellectual flabbiness. Their arguments 
are few; their will to resist alternative positions feeble; their schol- 
arly ammunition meager. It is a wonder and a tribute to bureau- 
cratic power that empiricism survives. The professional “role” of 
those who argue the end of ideology thesis, as Stephen W. Rous- 
seas and James Farganis make clear, is to supply the ideological 
bastions for the empiricist camp. The “ideologists” of sociology 
were needed in the critical period of the mid-'fifties when em- 
piricism was showing the infirmities of age. 

There is no question of the integrity or good intentions of the 
sociologists concerned; but ideological demands tend to generate 
and locate an intellectual supply. Empiricism had a need for an 
ideological front. Some saw fit to fill that need. Yet literary skills 
and philosophic acumen did not resolve the problems of the em- 
piricist posture. They continue to be very severe for the reasons 
mentioned. Empiricists are still wresting methodology from pyr- 
thic rationalist opposition.°3 They still refer to functionalism as the 
unique sociological method; as if scholars like Nagel, Braithwaite, 
and Hempel had not thoroughly discredited the whole notion, 
This kind of sociologist addresses himself to problems of method 
as if the philosophers of science had never written on function- 
alism. Those in the area of political and industrial sociology are 


still talking about Michels and Weber, about power and bureauc- 
racy, in the same way. 


** Scholars in the area of social stratification 
are still arguing the question of the “necessity” of stratification 
versus mobility in the same sterile way.?5 

No recent breakthroughs on the maj 
been made either by empiricists or r 


fact, one would have to regard it as the other way around: the 
empiricists have turned their eyeballs inward while the rationalists 
have become increasingly abstract and abstruse. The size of the so- 


or sociological fronts have 
ationalists. As a matter of 
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cial group studied is constantly being diminished. In the decade 
of the twenties, large-sized cities like Chicago were being tackled 
en bloc by the famed ecological school. In the decade of the 
thirties, it was middle-sized cities that were studied, as in the 
Middletown studies of the Lynds. In the decade of the ’forties, 
small towns became the fashion, as the work of Hollingshead and 
Kaufman revealed. By the decade of the ’fifties, the size of the 
community had been reduced to dormitories, hospital wards, and 
laboratories. 

By the present decade, even this sociological range has shrunk 
to the minutia of two-person groups. We now have “atom smash- 
ers” in the form of data processing equipment, but we find our- 
selves using them only to crack walnuts. The paradox now would 
seem to be that to go further, to enter “one person” analysis, is to 
be out of sociology altogether and into psychology pure and sim- 
ple. The recent work in some quarters, ostensibly critical of ex- 
cessive sociologism, seems to point precisely in the direction of 
the self-liquidation of sociology.*° But if for no other reason than 
the prestige of sociology as a discipline and the institutional frame- 
work from which it now gains support, one should expect the 
“range” of sociological inquiry to get larger rather than smaller. 

The only difficulty encountered is that empiricists and rational- 
ists alike have moved themselves into a methodological monad 
without windows. They are bound by a theory of verification and 
procedural rules which are unsuited to large-scale analysis. The 
emphasis on data reliability, on the simulation of events, and on 
pee orate of the experimental situation, simply cannot be 
fle mattas Be certain types of research. Is it appropriate to set- 

i y designing models which presumably account for 
all possible social contingencies? The study of slogans and sym- 
bols, of revolutionary changes, of spontaneous events such as 
crowd. behavior, of changing distribution of political power, of 
economic sectors in the competition between nations, etc.—these 
major spheres tended to be left unexamined. And by default, econ- 
omists, anthropologists, and political scientists have been left to 
take up the slack. 

At this point a sociology of wide range, an historically anchored 
sociology, became the desperate need of the profession. And at 
this point, the unique contribution of C. Wright Mills came into 
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focus. As Anatol Rapoport has suggested: “The strongest feature 
of Mills’ sociology is his attack against ossified method. The cre- 
ative aspect of this critique resides in his suggested sociological 
reasons for this ossification.” It is also evident, as the essays by 
Ralph Miliband and Andrew Hacker make clear, that those work- 
ing in allied social science disciplines welcomed the addition of a 
sociological dimension to the major political questions of the age. 
But officialdom was not quite prepared to receive a dark prophet 
who was willing to take risks by working in areas abandoned by 
the leading professionals. 

What Mills was arguing for was the imperative need, not only 
for social consciousness, but also consciousness by sociologists of 
basic premises and principles—what the classic tradition in soci- 
ology has always viewed as significant. In a critical sense, Mills 
was a conservative sociologist in the true meaning of the words, 
for he was interested in preserving the heritage of the area. He 
referred to his own position as being in the “classic tradition,” 
in the mainstream of the work done by Pareto, Durkheim, Weber, 
Znaniecki, Simmel, and Marx. These for him were the pivotal 
sociologists; and indeed they are so over and above Mills’ vision 
of them, because it is to them that we owe the firm distinction 
between science as clarification and information as manipulation, 


Any step forward in sociology must be based on a new aware- 
ness of our intellectual-scientific tradition. We must learn to pick 
up the threads of the past and develop a sense of identity with 
it if we are to escape being area-centered and time-bound. The 
sociology of knowledge needs to be supplemented by a knowledge 
of sociology. The kind of differentiations made by Sidney M. 


Willhelm certainly offers great possibilities in relatin 


g social science 
to social consciousness, 


> but rarely of articles written ten or 
twenty years ago. This kind of mimesis of the natural sciences 


abounds. In journals of physics references to older articles rarely 
appear, since information is in a genuine process of being resifted. 
Physicists, however, do not dismiss their heritage from Newton to 
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Einstein simply because they are old-fashioned. The sociologist 
has been quick to hide behind his expertise, and too frequently 
he employs the mystique of numbers rather than relying on the 
special methodological demands of his discipline. 

The problem is then: what is the nature of the discipline called 
sociology? What is the relationship between the past and present 
in the area? Do human sciences of the same type, operative at the 
same level of discourse, bear the same significance as the natural 
sciences? It is question-begging to take for granted that old in- 
formation should not be cited because it is old. Entailed (uncon- 
sciously or otherwise) is an assumption which is yet to be proven: 
that the distinction between natural and social science is purely 
a convention—methodological and not structural. 

Presumptions such as these drove Mills further and further into 
a different and sometimes exaggerated posture. Nonetheless, as 
Pablo Gonzáles Casanova indicates, Mills decisively pointed out 
the dilemmas in the established ways of doing sociology. Even 
those contributors to The New Sociology who make no direct refer- 
ences to Mills’ work undertake to examine the direction and im- 
pulses of the new sociology, the new effort to forge a sociology 
of the big range. This effort is hardly idiosyncratic; nor does it 
stem from any single political bias. It is not the private property 
of any one man, nor even of any one group of contributors. Men 
like Costa Pinto, Germani, Powell, and Fox spell out the meaning 
of this position in detail. Big-range sociology is a public sociology 
—open to inspection, subject to criticism, anxious for improvement. 
While it is thoroughly justified in its claim that this represents a 
new turn, it represents no less than a continuity with the intellec- 
tual tradition in sociology as against narrow academicism. 

The ceaseless barrage of criticism caused Mills to think himself 
a lone wolf.” He was mistaken in his romantic notion of being one 
and isolated. Any authentic movement or authentic sociological 
method invites many people; and since the new turn in sociology 
is intrinsically broad in scope, many scholars (from all of the 
human sciences and humanities) have been attracted by it. Only 
thus can the “new turn” become a major prevailing force in social 
science institutions and organizations. The first thing we have to 
do is recapture what Robert Park called the sense of the “big news” 
and entertain what Robert Lynd has called the “outrageous hy- 
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potheses.” We have spent twenty years convincing ourselves that 
the solution of the middle-range problems would pave the way to 
a more sober treatment of large-range problems. The fact of the 
matter is that problems of the middle range have never been fur- 
ther from solution. 

We are presently confronted with contradictory findings os- 
tensibly derived from the same kinds of evidence. Mass culture is 
said to be a cause of mass society and a consequence of mass 
society. It is held to be a unique product of the post-industrial 
epoch, and also to be as old as Athenian society. Crime is said to 
be a consequence of economic divisions in society and also to be 
uniquely determined by familial, psychological, and even ecologi- 
cal factors. The criminal is said by some to be distinctly different 
in his behavior patterns, and is said by others to reproduce the 
ongoing social norms of the outside world. Social disorganization 


is defined by some in terms of standards of mental health, while 


for others it represents a form of essential norm deviation. While 
all agree that 


anomie is defined by a “condition of normless- 
ness,” just which social classes are subject to anomic pressures re- 
mains as confused as ever, Ecology is said by some city planners 
to prove the need for urban redevelopment, while for others social 
ecology is held to be a matter of inter-personal adjustments first 
and urban renewal last. Authoritarian behavior is said by some 
political sociologists to be more characteristic of the lower classes, 
while for others the evidence indicates that lower classes are less 
subject to authoritarian pressures because they are less subject to 
the demands of upward mobility. Television habits are held to 
illustrate the social isolation of the masses, the detachment from 
social norms, or, conversely, television viewing is seen as a high 
form of socialization, since it “keys” the viewers to changing so- 
cietal patterns. One group of sociologists may speak of the break- 
down of family relations, while others just as assuredly cite the 
same evidence to prove that all is well with the American family 
system. This list can be extended tenfold—as any sociologist can 
attest. What seems clear is that the “reorientation” and “seculariza- 
tion” of sociology, which have come about at the expense of new 
developments in fundamental theory, have not produced satis- 
factory results. 


While in its origins middle-range research was an attempt to 
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escape both from small group theory and from oracular theorizing, 
it has only obscured the problem areas by converting sociology 
into a magnificent ambiguity, into a bookkeeping system of “on 
the one hand... but then again on the other.” It has not actually 
solved, or even located specifically, middle-range problems. De- 
mography, criminology, gerontology, ete., the comfortable spheres 
of limited research, have developed precisely to the degree that 
studies have been carried out in a comparative and historical con- 
text, Hermann Mannheim’s world-wide survey of patterns of crime 
has yielded substantial results both for criminologists and for pe- 
nologists. David Glass’ work on demographic patterns has opened 
up new vistas of the problem of underdevelopment and overpopu- 
lation. Albert Meister’s work on comparative community voluntary 
associations has raised this particular sphere of middle-range re- 
rearch to new levels of sophistication. While some sociologists 
are seeking safety in smaller range approaches to miniature prob- 


lems, social science is being charged with understanding ever 


larger issues. And this requires just the sort of intellectual scope 
which professional rivalries and departmental jealousies effectively 


serve to limit. 
The master problems for a 


of social forms of capitalism an 
benefits of economic development, the new nationalism and the 


rise of polycentric doctrines of socialism, the relation of racial 
competition to democratic norms, the connection between indus- 
trial life and anomic responses, the problems of world population 
and human health, and, above all, the question of world conflict 
and conflict resolution—these are large-scale problems. They are 
not simply newspaper headlines, but are, in fact, matters which 
Occupy the attention of many and diverse professional publics. 
Sociology has an obligation, first and foremost, to reflect upon the 
problems dealt with at the level they occur, and to provide the in- 
formation and the theory for social solutions to human problems. 
Problems of capitalism and socialism, underdevelopment and over- 
development, or anomie, alienation, and anxiety; have to ‘be met 
head on. One has to accept complex problems-2s entities in the’ 
world, to be solved at the level at which people encounter them. 
If we confront problems of social development, we ‘cannot re 
content with their institutionalization in one miniscule town and. 
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imagine that this satisfies the requirements of the scope of develop- 
ment. As William McCord and Peter Worsley demonstrate, you 
simply cannot solve problems of a little village without encounter- 
ing agrarian problems as such, or problems of class, caste, and 
colonialism as such. To think otherwise is to reduce applied soci- 
ology to social work, to compel the sociologist to operate only 
within a framework of politically imposed circumstances. Sociology 
is not necessarily a tool of policy but functions more ably as a critic 
of policy, When it becomes otherwise, it turns into a hypocritical 
extension of special interests—an ideology. 

The point to note is that the practice of large-range sociology 
does not lack for brilliant adherents. To simply recount such 
recent works as Erich Fromm’s Escape From Freedom, Daniel Z. 
Friedenberg’s The Vanishing Adolescent, William H. Whyte, Jr.’s 
The Organization Man, E, Franklin Frazier’s Black Bourgeoisie, 
Erving Goffman’s Asylums, David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd, 
Anatol Rapoport’s Fights, Games and Debates, Arthur J. Vidich 
and Joseph Bensman’s Small Town in Mass Society, among others, 
should make it perfectly clear that Mills was not the intellectual 
isolate he pictured himself to be. On the other hand, what thus 
far has been missing, and what is quite clearly needed to make a 
comparative-historical sociology professional, is the theory and the 
method of this style of sociology. Mills’ own work is distin 
by this awareness that a theoretical option to n 
and grand-scale rationalism would have a double advantage: solid- 
ify the gains made, and stimulate new forms of big-range thinking, 
such as the application of statistical methods to problems of the 
developing nations. In this sense, the cross-disciplinary theoretical 
essays of Abraham Edel, Ernest Becker, and 


Marvin Scott may 
prove particularly fertile in expanding the horizons of the soci- 
ological range. 


On the other hand, big-ran 
quire an immense frame of re 
Sanchez, Oscar Lewis has sh 
lems of underdeveloped a 
words, thoughts, and deed 
community studies as thos 
reveal a similar awareness 
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and public troubles” may be used to characterize this type of 
sociological inquiry. What is decisive is the quality of mind of the 
investigator, no less than the object of investigation. The implica- 
tion in Rose K. Goldsen’s remarks is that a fool with a method 
will still yield foolish results, and an intelligence without a method 
will yield oracular results. These are clearly false alternatives: and 
just as clearly, alternatives which ought to be resisted. 

The new turn in sociology is thus an examination of large-scale 
problems. It also means a projection of solutions possible, whether 
they happen to coincide with public policy or not. This must come 
to be increasingly reflected in professional social science journals 
and in styles of sociological research and theory as such. After a 
half century of intellectual effort, criminologists have come to dis- 
tinguish social policy from social pathology, incarceration from 
illness. In consequence of this hard-won understanding that social 
psychiatry is not a justification for legal oppression, but its di- 
rect opposite, has come the breakthrough in theory registered by 
Erving Goffman, Thomas Szasz, and Ernest Becker. This under- 
standing of sociology as science, not rationalization, must become 
general. 

Without this double vision of insight and criticism, it is hardly 
possible for the sociologist to escape the trivialization that has 
taken place over the past twenty-five years. A society cannot long 
endure scientific cant when there is better sociology being written 
in the popular press than in the professional journals. This is 
plainly an absurdity. What does one read to find out about prob- 
lems of unemployment in West Virginia—of what happens to coal 
miners in an affluent society where oil and gas have replaced coal 
as a fuel source? Must we turn to popular media for an analysis of 
the costs as well as the benefits of social change? Must we become 
a tail-end discipline gaining a public hearing by virtue of our 
superb journalists? Instead of sniping at the sociological popu- 
larizers” and “journalists,” we might well start appreciating them. 
Darwin had his Huxley, and, happily, sociology has Dan Wake- 
field, Howard Coughlin, Michael Harrington, and W. H. Whyte. 


Iv 


_ A main consequence of capturing 
important event, is the reclamation O 


the sense of the big news, the 
f social history. Empiricists 
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in sociology are always fond of talking about concreteness and 
specificity. They do not like abstraction; they like facts, scenes to 
observe, and models to build. One then turns to their articles and 
searches in vain for these virtuous methodological properties. That 
which is most lacking is precisely the sense of specificity. And 
those who possess it are more criticized than read. 

Take the biggest issue of the post-war world—the question of 
arms control and disarmament. Special issues of o 


ity have appeared on this ma 
Business Week to The Nation, 
But where is the sociologi 


social policy, 
Self-conscious apologies for methodological į 
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dimensional Newtonian world. The fourth dimension, history, is 
missing from our work. On this ground, the work of Mills, and 
the further advances made by Oliver Cox and Lewis Copeland, 
among others, are particularly instructive. Too often sociologists 
mean by history simply subjective history, the changing opinions 
of informants or the personal biographies of individuals. Even at 
the level of group life, at the level of small-group research, time 
must be recorded: as adolescence, obsolescence, aging, stagnation, 
death, and the continuing struggle of culture to survive and tran- 
scend itself, Subjective beliefs must be tested against objective 


circumstances. 
We need to recapture the sense of the relationship of sociology 
hances, of science to his- 


to historical time, of life spans to life ch 

tory. Although brilliant steps have been taken in this direction by 
men like Robert K. Merton and Hans H. Gerth, these remain 
isolated bursts. We do not have large-range sociology because we 
lack familiarity with historical sources. We are not dealing with 
news,” either of the past or the present. We ought not to lose 
the journalistic appreciation of immediately pressing issues as @ 
Concrete expression of history. People read a newspaper every day 
because they have an acute sense that what happens one day is 
both continuous with past events and discrete with respect to 
those same events. And that sense of the “present as history,” of 
time and of journalism, is still held to be a negative value in the 
Sociological profession. The social scientist who successfully pene- 
trates historical realities is more likely to be criticized for being 
tendentious than praised for his achievements. 


But the very idea of imputing negative values to journalism is a 
e of good sociology. The jour- 


grotesque misreading of the essene 
en he is successful, he offers the 


nalist is a chronicler of events. Wh SEU | i 
Sociologist an enormous amount of data. The sociologist must give 


theoretical body to these events. Society has a temporal dimension, 
thus time must perforce be understood. We cannot study all his- 
torical monographs, or all news documents, but certainly we can 
draw, as Rex Hopper and Elwin H. Powell do, upon the informa- 
tion available from the historian and the journalist to forge a time- 


centered sociology. 
Let us see how this would work in the problem of stratification, 


Sociologists too often resolve questions in stratification by resort- 
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ing to an eternal theory (it is called a “functional-structural” ap- 
proach, to be sure). No matter what kind of social change, there 
will always be the “inevitable psychological law” of the ruler and 
the ruled. Some have converted this into a technique for describ- 
ing change. Social life is an eternal corso and ri 
one set of rulers, one set of elites, or one set of iron laws, to 
another. But whatever reversal of Positions occurs, the “law” of 
ruler and ruled goes on. Real history, as development, is sub- 
verted by shallow concepts of “cycles.” The cyclical theory of his- 
tory is suspicious precisely because we no longer have to come 
to terms with the actual facts, with social trajectories and tenden- 
cies. At every point of investigation, if one makes the assumption 
that there is a natural process moving round and round, then time 
is indeed irrelevant and only structural factors become relevant. 
How does this operate? “Comparative techniques” indicate that 
there is social stratification in the United States, in the Soviet 
Union, and in India, Therefore social stratification is eternal. 
Therefore a basic principle of sociology is that every society ex- 


hibits ee Merayahical division of those who rule and those who 
are ruled. This hoary formulation made b iologi as 
fone n e by sociologists as early 

Burnham 


corso: moving from 
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you must take up the matter of the degree of stratification, the 
kinds of power distribution consonant with change, the waniedes of 
planning which minimize or maximize bureaucratic control, etc. 
The absence of perfect equality no more prevents a theoretical 
formulation of democratic social systems than the absence of per- 
fect equilibrium prevents engineers from planning and building 
bridges and tunnels. 

The same holds true of the sociology of religion. The pomp, the 
rhetoric, the apologias that pour forth as the sociology of religion 
g Our sociological textbooks assume that the 

functional” character of religion guarantees its future. It is ac- 
knowledged that all societies have supported some kind of reli- 
gion; therefore, it is held to be a permanent feature of all societies 
to come as well. But the real questions for sociologists are the 
social functions and the social dysfunctions of a religious code. Is 
it possible for a society to exist without organized religious insti- 


tutions? Does the religious leader survive in modern industrial life 


because of his profane psychiatric advice or his sacred theological 
wisdom? Are there forms of substitution for gratification of security 
strivings which openly reject supernatural belief? These kinds of 
questions are difficult and dangerous. But these are the only kinds 
of questions worth asking. There is nothing of value in the sooth- 
ing platitude that religion is functional in American society. 
_ The writing on “Marriage and the Family” in sociological texts 
is similarly innocuous, bland, and unquestioning. Exceedingly high 
divorce rates, rising sexual freedom for women in and out of 
marriage, various social means of child care impinging on a sacred 
function of the family, the rising and seething egotistic pressures 
for individual romance—all is more Or less resolved in the texts, 
where the ubiquitous family moves on to “changing patterns” but 
never declines. It is left to psychologists to manage in embarrassing 
explicitness the range and patterns of sexual activity. It is left to 
the brilliant and radical among the literati to mingle analysis with 
Protest, as in Simone de Beauvoir’s Second Sex. A really profes- 
sional attitude, though, is cool and unperturbed, measuring gains 
and losses, full of confidence that there is nothing unmanageable 
in a tense situation. 
ie functionalism becomes an escap 
0 social change, then we can expect little 


defy imagination.** 


e from providing an insight 
beyond apologetics and 
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tion for the humanities function to gain the same ends, if not by 
force, then by bribery? The defense of national sovereignty and 
the defense of personal liberty may work at cross purposes. The 
sociologist would be a hypocrite to say that the answer is “in the 
middle somewhere,” and he would be a coward to insist that his 
studies (and therefore obligations) cease at a purely descriptive 
level. The hard and fast distinction between psychological motiva- 
tions for research and research results as such cannot be main- 
tained. It is not the case that “morality” directly enters into the 
analytical process itself? Is there not a touch of immorality in a 
secret microphone in a jury room? Is there not a touch of hypoc- 
risy in the jury system? What are the social criteria of legitimacy? 
What are the needs of a society over and against the needs of a 

articular institution? Why do people choose rapid industrializa- 
tion with its attendant psychological turmoil over social stability 
and norm adherence? Social questions? Yes. Moral questions? 


Certainly. 


vi 
There is a myth extant that “society” begins at Maine and ends 


at Miami Beach, begins again in New York and ends in California, 
This notion is doubly peculiar because it is never made explicit. 
Nevertheless it is reflected by implication and omission in socio- 
logical text and theme. The social world, and that of scholarly 
reference, has become miniscule. It is as if sociology has shriveled 
up into a form of senile domesticity. The same sociologists who are 
always impressing upvn us the need for comparative study are 
often least cognizant of their own ethnocentric bias. How can you 
compare what you exclude from your range of vision? What can 
be compared? The relationship between the Norton Street Gang 
and the Hawthorne workers? Or Middletown and Elmtown? These 
are important but they hardly exhaust the range of even selective 
comparative measurement. You can no longer settle any major 
sociological problem within the boundaries of the United States. 
s. M. Miller has indicated as much in relation to “minority prob- 
Jems.” Is it possible to treat Negro mass movements with a con- 
sideration of the “colored man’s religion” (Buddhism or Moham- 

st the “white man’s religion” (Christianity )? 


medanism) as again s 
How can a full treatment be achieved without accounting for the 
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developing African nations or the growth of “negritude.” How can 
you go far in such a field without indicating the extent to which 
official United States policy has been pushed into democratic 
channels by a general fear of hostile world reaction to white 
supremacy? Should not the Negro problem be seen as an illustra- 
tion of industrial underdevelopment of the South in the United 
States? Lacking an overall accounting of such questions as the 
nature of development, nationalism, and racialism, can intelligent 
results proceed from discussions of the Negro in America? There 
is an inherited tendency, acutely reflected in the sociological lit- 
erature on the Negro, to become apolitical in approaching sen- 
sitive and delicate problems. When Negroes are discussed, the 
emphasis is likely to turn excessively psychological. Negro-white 
interaction is too often examined at the level of parochial values 
(rarely at the level of international values). We ought not to lag 
behind the popular consciousness. The American Negro has joined 
the world. The American sociologists studying “minority ques- 
tions” can scarcely avoid doing likewise. 

The work of Woytinsky and Woytinsky indicates that we can- 
not examine demography without basing our analysis on some 
definite correlation of underpopulated and industrialized or under- 
industrialized and overpopulated. We eventually arrive at a new 
series of variables in handling huge dimensions of the earth on 
the basis of interesting and useful models. It is important to bear 
in mind that models devised to deal with two- or three-person 
groups need not lead to the trivialization of sociology. The work 
started by Simmel and continued by probability theory may prove 
a starting point in developing a method for dealing with two- or 
three-nation groups. From the point of view of methodology, you 
can construct a dyadic or triadic model to cover nations as well 
as persons or groups. Quantification need not imply trivialization. 
International issues can perhaps be handled by available method- 
ological tools. Simmel’s general theory of conflict is quite service- 
able. His observation that triadic groups tend to be unstable and 
quadratic groups even more so leads to a general theory of coali- 
tions. Coalitions can be formed at any level of abstraction in inter- 
action. Numbers or quantities are therefore not an inhibiting factor 
in the formation of social theory. The very tool which is useful at 
the level of two-person games is also potentially useful at the level 
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convenient excuses. Those sociologists in search of an “image” are 
so sensitive to criticism, particularly from religious and business 
sources, that they would prefer to cut off their writing hands 
rather than offer a damaging word about Protestantism, Capital- 
ism, and their sacred bastion the Family (naturally atheism and 
socialism are exempt from this taboo). With the exception of 
William H. Whyte, and sociologically trained theologians like Ken- 
neth W. Underwood and Peter Berger, not even the contradictions 
between a Protestant work ethic and a new Capitalist leisure 
ethic (which has thoroughly reshaped Weber's image of the classi- 
cal capitalist model) have merited sufficient attention. Any person 
of sensitivity can observe the contradiction within American be- 
havior between labor and leisure—between the needs of social pro- 
duction and the status requirements of private consumption. In 
addition to which there are problems within labor and leisure 
activities—the problem of alienation in the social careers of men 
and the problem of taking leisure so seriously that it indeed be- 
comes destructive of such social careers. The emphasis of the 
papers by Ephraim Mizruchi and Marvin Scott on these themes 
is indicative of the new problems generated by the inherent ab- 
surdity of the poverty of culture beneath the tinsel of affluence. 


v 

For a new turn in American sociology, we also need to restore 
intellect and imagination. Too many technicians are emerging 
from graduate schools and too few intellectuals. One reason we 
are inadequately preparing students is that we leave them as we 
find them—philosophically illiterate. We encourage the fiction that 
every time a student understands a problem, he has ipso facto 
made some discovery. Sociology students (and sometimes their 
instructors as well) imagine that the theory of elites was first 
formulated by Mosca or Michels at the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury; Plato and Aristotle never enter the picture. 

This unconsciousness of intellectual antecedents has even more 
e sphere of methodology. The science 
bsent from the required 
gical logics of the type 
are viewe 
given in its 


serious repercussions in th 
of logic—the basis of scientific inquiry—is a 
curriculum of too many schools, and sociolo 
advocated by Herbert Hochberg and Llewellyn Gross 
as being of marginal significance. The methodology 
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place is watered down; and it cannot even begin to comprehend 
the level of the work done in multivalued logic or in modern 
epistemology. The weaknesses of this anti-philosophic tendency in 
sociology have become manifestly clear in the last decade. While 
the sociologists were congratulating one another on having found 
the “true” method, the functional method (and going so far as to 
assume that functionalism absorbs both logical and dialectical 
reasoning), philosophers of science revealed functionalism to be 
at best a heuristic device and at worst a series of tautologies. We 
have the philosophers of science to thank for the present openness 
and experimental atmosphere in sociology. Because of them soci- 
ologists have been better able to penetrate method more deeply 
through logic. It is therefore necessary to study the philosophy of 
science thoroughly. Any forfeiture along these lines will leave 
sociologists calcified and ossified in terms of real scientific ad- 
vances. To recite with impunity the shibboleths of functionalism 
as if they were a child’s first catechism in the face of serious criti- 
cism is to ignore alternative methodological tools. To teach soci- 
ology as if functional method is the exclusive method is to con- 
vert sociology into a higher theology. Methodological dogmatism 
will tend to debilitate further possibilities for cross-disciplinary 
researches in a unified language for the social sciences. 

Not only in the sphere of methodology but also at the level of 
ethical analysis do we have much to learn from philosophy. As 
Gouldner points out, we have altogether too much faith in proud 
little inherited slogans on the separation of fact and value, and the 
man of action from the man of thought. We have lived for so 
long with the dualism of fact and value that we have lost sight 


of the need to study values, not to celebrate their vagaries. Schol- 
D m Mizruchi in soci- 


ars like Abraham Edel in philosophy, Ephrai ; 
ology, Ernest Becker in psychiatry, and the late Robert Redfield in 
anthropology have investigated the facts about values. This, 
While many still speak of the impossibility of bringing them to- 
gether. As long as we choose to deem useless logical and empirical 
studies of value theory, we will continue to be scientific delin- 
quents. To have empirical sociology, as distinct from empiricism, 
1s precisely to confront questions of values, choices, and decisions 
and to work out the distinctions and the sources of cognitive and 
emotive claims in the beliefs and actions of men. Sociology can- 
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not be a “policy science” until and unless there is a sociology of 
ethics and a sociology of sociology plugged into social research 
as such. 

There is a third and deeper level of philosophic sophistication 
that we must acquire. The problem of meaning inheres in every 
sociologically significant concept and is at the same time a moral 
dilemma. The social world is one in which it is not right against 
wrong, or good against evil, but alternative systems of values fight- 
en oe other. It was the poet Goethe and Hegel who first pointed 
piel oe pa erie a — exhibited only a conflict between 

always know where to a eh ore ae sree et Wew 
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jective truths. As Robert B. Notestein 

and Douglas Dowd remind us, it was Mills’ importance to see that 
scientific truth may just as easily reside at the extremes as in the 

middle. Truth is the intellectual explanation of facts. Belief is a 
ence of interests. It takes courage as well as intelligence 
m interests. It takes more courage still to 
see where they intersect and how to proceed from that point on. 
Sociology in this sense requires courage no less than caution. 

Every sociological question is at the same time a moral paradox. 
Consider the Durkheim theorem that in order to have social mo- 
bility it is necessary to accept a certain level of criminality (norm- 
breaking). Social deviance or social violation of law is an essen- 
tial ingredient in any firm sociological theory of change. The 
degree of deviant behavior may well indicate the rapidity and ex- 
tent of social change and mobility. As Merton has pointed out, 
social alienation and anomie may likewise have positive functions- 
This confronts us with an intriguing moral problem. In treating 
the problem of the costs of social change as against the benefits 
of stability, how much deviance ought to be tolerated? And by 
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whom and under what conditions? Consider the significant prob- 
lems raised by Edward A. Shils.°** One may want to find out the 
role of policy-making or decision-making at the juridical level. 
A microphone is introduced into the jury room to discover first 
hand, through the juror’s deliberations, the decision-making proc- 
ess. Overheard are remarks that indicate the presence of a con- 
siderable subjective element. Here is solid information about the 
way jurors make their decisions about people on trial. Then Shils 
points out a most interesting moral paradox. The microphone in 
a jury room violates a sacred norm of modern society: the absolute 
privacy of the jury room. Now the sociological investigation was 
clearly legitimate from a methodological point of view. The soci- 
ologists wanted to find out the decision-making process at the 
courtroom level. On the other hand, is it not also legitimate to pro- 
tect certain myths, norms, laws, and sacred values about the so- 
ciety? Can a sociologist afford to be so insensitive to ordinary life 
as to fail to take into account the importance of such sacred values 
as the sanctity of the courtroom? What is “right” and “wrong” in 
this situation? When does independence slip into irresponsibility? 
When does the absence of independence slip into sheer conform- 
ism? Should the sociologist break the norm to study decision- 
making processes in the American court system? Should the soci- 
ologist be punished for breaking the legal procedure established 
by precedent and prudence? Whatever the “answer,” the fact is 
clear that ethical deliberation is integral to sociological research. 
And problems of this kind can be multiplied a hundredfold—in 
every sphere of sociology, from poll-taking to theory-making. 
Take another dilemma: the relationship between social con- 
formity and personal liberty. Generally speaking, sociologists as 
citizens tend to want to minimize conformity and maximize liberty. 
But without stipulating specific conditions of social life this desire 
is a simple platitude. If the extremes are the Anarch on one side 
and the Behemoth on the other, and personal liberty threatens the 
Behemoth and its sovereignty, how many sociologists as profession- 
als are then willing to stand by their frequently heard assertions 
against conformity? 
, We often criticize the 
tion of manpower in needed areas, 
policy of monetary incentives for the natural sc 
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of two- or three-nation involvement. Mills’ formula, “IBM plus 
Reality plus Humanism equals Sociology,” may be a useful slogan 
to overcome headcounting and connect sociology to the main- 
stream of international development. 

The ethnocentric properties of American sociology contain a 
chauvinistic byproduct. Textbook sociology speaks of European 
and American styles of approaching the subject. One gets the im- 
pression that the Europeans are inept and incapable of doing 
empirical research and that meaningful sociology is strictly an 
American preserve, that it rises in righteous revolt against the 
European tradition. Too many famous papers have resorted to 
these stereotyped characterizations. And yet the very scholars 
held to be the leaders of empiricism often emigrated from Europe, 
from France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Poland. Other American 
sociologists were trained in Europe and imbibed Pareto, Durkheim, 
Marx, and Weber naturally, without recourse to nationalistic senti- 
ment. Even in the early formative period of American sociology 
there was a high degree of interaction between European and 
American styles in social science. This present ethnocentricity re- 
flects a fascination with machines at the expense of minds. It is a 
self-imposed boundary drawn around American sociology as a 
special entity. Yet there is a great howl when Russians speak of 
Soviet physics. How crude and how obvious of the Russians! Do 
they not know that science is international? Have they no idea 
then that there is no such thing as Soviet physics? But in sociology 
the very people who laugh hardest seem to be willing to speak 
of the unique character of American sociology. When Khrushchey 
speaks of Soviet scientific achievements, it grates; it offends the 
American scientific mind. Rightfully one does not connect nation- 
alism with science, But in the name of “American” sociology there 
are those who would perpetrate the same nationalistic myth. Yet 
communication in the area of sociology is as swift today as in other 
areas, and international conferences as numerous. 

If there is the need for increased attention to the history of 
philosophy among sociologists, there is perhaps an even more ur- 
gent need for greater attention to the history of sociology. This 
might lead us out of our prejudices and thrust us headlong into an 
international sociology, into what sociologists are doing all over 
the world. There are too few of us who know or care about what 
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sociologists in Paris or Karachi are working on. We scarcely know 
what the Centre of Urban Studies in London has turned up in the 
way of a theory of social stratification, or what the work studies 
program at the Sorbonne has done on Western European patterns 
of industrial organization. Fewer still know of what social science 
institutes in Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, and Buenos Aires have 
produced on the vital subject of the movement from ruralization to 
urbanization in Latin America. Too many American sociologists 
fail to command skills in foreign languages (as do European and 
Latin American sociologists), They cannot travel without being 
embarrassed. And they rarely discuss events in terms other than 
“American interest” versus “other interests.” This must cease if 
American sociology is to be transformed in depth and scope to be- 
long to and reflect the variety and dynamics of the world. 


Vil 

Finally there is the phenomenon that is termed sociological im- 
perialism. Some of our sociological rationalists regard this be- 
nignly, as useful for everyone in the social sciences, and phrase it 
in pleasant verbal form: “economics and politics as sub-systems of 
society.” It causes some wonder among economists, political scien- 
tists, and anthropologists that we regard ourselves as master over 
all we survey, all the more so since we do not pay particular atten- 
tion to the findings in their fields. We tend to confine ourselves to 
the view of sociology as an isolated discipline, or waxing egotistic 
we imagine sociology to be a synthetic summation of all spheres 
of social life. We do not treat human problems as large areas need- 
ing the investigation of all the social sciences. We will not develop 
a big-range sociology unless sociology departments help lead the 
other human sciences to join forces in common scientific tasks. It 
is only when we have the development of a unified theory of hu- 
man behavior, when men in various fields of research are brought 
together who share a common concern for the actual, observable 
behavior of men in society, that monumental scientific advances 
will be forthcoming. When study becomes fragmented into super- 
ficially delineated specialties, when study “outside the specialty” 
is held to be a liability rather than an asset, formal rigidities of de- 
partmental policy contribute to a distortion of applied social re- 
search. It becomes one more factor blocking the passage from 
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social science to social responsibility. There is considerable frus- 
tration over the jargon of the special social sciences and the ob- 
fuscation that jargonized language helps to reinforce. But to 
attempt to establish sociological jargon as imperial and supreme is 
surely not a step in the direction of overcoming problems of pro- 
fessional vocabulary, any more than the question of improving in- 
ternational relations will be resolved by making English the com- 
pulsory world language. 

Nevertheless progress is being made. Scholarship and journalism 
have been splendidly bridged by the American Universities Field 
Staff. Youth development centers, Peace Research Institutes, over- 
seas programs in developing nations, etc., are all moves to in- 
tegration. Significant interaction will be materially assisted by 
abolishing rigid departmental boundaries in the social sciences. 
Professionalism is becoming increasingly dysfunctional. 

There are two distinct ways in which sociology can meet the 
challenge of specialization through inter-disciplinary research. We 
can take the lead in the redevelopment and reorientation of social 
science or we can bury ourselves in the higher trivialities. To take 
the latter path is to run the risk of ending up in an academic 
museum along with phrenology and alchemy. This may seem 
shocking and unbearable to contemplate but it is hardly improb- 
able. Every day, business and foundation monies make sociologists 
richer. We multiply journals quarterly and new recruits annually. 
How can catastrophe befall us? 

The contents of a science are even more subject to change than 
its forms, to combination and recombination. No professional in- 
terests, however adept at preserving present moorings, can stave 
off such changes. In the one-hundred-year history of sociology, 
major revolutions have taken place in social existence, But by 
comparison only slender developments have occurred in sociology 
proper. Let anyone who doubts the existence of a sociological lag 
compare the classic figures in sociology with any current survey 
of the field. The differences are less than spectacular, and not all 
differences can be said to be for the better, 


Vil 


We are entering an age in which the need for international co- 
operation will either be met, or we will be victimized by a perma- 
nent war economy and a perennial cold war. Sociology is being 
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called upon to commit its human and intellectual forces to help 
solve international friction, with the same patience and persever- 
ance with which it has historically addressed itself to problems of 
race and community. The past offers guidelines (not mandates) to 
the present and future. Those whose intellectual horizons are ex- 
clusively fixed upon small-group and middle-range problems will 
either shrivel up and vanish or, what is worse, cause the social 
sciences to shrivel up. Established sociological ideologies must give 
way to more sophisticated and democratic norms. The classic 
tradition of large-range sociology can be employed to help un- 
cover, and thus remove, stagnating vested disciplinary interests 
and to advance and develop the sources of sociological knowledge. 

Interdisciplinary social science does not entail a parochial combi- 
nation of sociological, anthropological, and psychological verbiage. 
There is little point to a “unified” system of linguistic nonsense 
based on eclecticism. Social science is interdisciplinary because so- 
cial problems are transcultural, Andrew Hacker clearly shows the 
bearing of political science on Mills’ theory of power. How can 
national boundaries and national pride be consonant, with inter- 
national communications and transportation already an organized 
and systematic phenomenon? How can democratic political norms 
be safeguarded in an era of the fifteen-minute technological war? 
How will traditional Christian values fare in a technological world 
of immediacy which reduces every man to the passions of the flesh 
and the thirst for power? Sociology as a “style of research” can add 
a major illumination of the problems of man, problems which do 
not stop at professional boundaries. 

The task of science is to lessen the pain of encountering the 
future by anticipating its problems. In the glow of affluence for the 
few, our sociology has too frequently deteriorated into cynical 
apathy. In the chimeric strength of professional exclusivity, soci- 
ology has too often lost the qualities that made its ancestry so 
vital—the impulse to shape a future that is more viable for more 
people. In the endless duplication of mechanical models we have 
forgotten that a certain amount of adventurism, fighting spirit, and 
even insecurity is healthy for the growth of a science. Russell L. 
Ackoff has put the matter well: “We must stop acting as though 
nature were organized into disciplines in the same way that uni- 
versities are.” *° 

It might be objected that these remarks are rhetorical and minis- 
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terial, in that they apply to an earlier period in sociological history 
in which the secularization of science was not yet a fact. Pride may 
lead some to think that ideological commitments have been made 
superfluous, while prejudice may lead others to believe that ethical 
guidelines only hamper research projects and prospects. The pur- 
pose of these remarks, and of the contributions to this memorial 
to C. Wright Mills, is to show that nothing could be further from 
the truth. While it may be the case that shortcomings involving 
ideological blindness and moral cowardice pervade the social sci- 
entific world in general, the burden this places on sociology in 
consequence is all the more imposing. For the “pragmatists” and 
“poets” of sociology alike have as an essential obligation the un- 
derstanding of the social bases of the human condition. Only when 
we return to a “classic” view of social science can we really get on 
with the task of forging a “new” view of the field. 

Continuity with sociological tradition will assure meaningful de- 
partures from that tradition, rather than simplistic and egotistic 
attempts at being different by being diffident. The past can either 
obfuscate the future by beclouding the clear needs of the moment 
or it can illuminate that future by providing signposts for the 
roads we now traverse. The case for a sociology of the large range 
rests, like any scientific claim, on utility; in this case the utility of 
linking past and present in an effort to shape the future with confi- 
dence. A science is judged by how much it gives to the world not 
by how much it extracts from it. Let sociology uphold the scien- 
tific tradition of clarification and not the mythic tradition of manip- 
ulation. That sociology which rests on “descriptive studies involving 
random ratlike movements” has had its chance 3°— i 
fudged by the anti-humanism of it: iologi rahe gee, 
vg ks Fail ale peep its socio ogical assumptions, and 
ee s mo esty. When intellect is restored to 

cience and the cutting edge is put back into social pro- 
grams, the behavioral sciences will deserve and receive the plaudits 
which are now reserved for the physical sciences. 


IX 


Since this is not simply a volume of essays on social theory and 
research, but one which has the ulterior purpose of rendering a 
professional tribute to C. Wright Mills, I should like to conclude 
this introduction by indicating the kind of sociological work he 
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was engaged in toward the close of his life. It is well known that 
Mills became increasingly interested in Marxism in the last decade 
of his work. But what is insufficiently realized is the extent to 
which he sought in sociology certain answers to, no less than em- 
bodiments of, Marxism as an intellectual tradition. While an initial 
confrontation with the problem of how social science is related 
to socialism is made in his reader on The Marxists, he was well 
aware of the inadequacies of what was, after all, an introductory 
analysis. 

Mills certainly did not intend to embark upon an anti-Marxist 
crusade. Yet, he deeply believed that, while Marxism was a basic 
and fundamental part of the classic tradition in the social sciences, 
it was only part and not the whole. As such, he felt an ever-deep- 
ening need to move beyond Marxism—not by a process of evasion 
and withdrawal, as had become customary in American social 
scientific circles, but rather by a confrontation of ideas, a dialogue 
which was to be a mutually enriching one rather than an ideologi- 
cal free-for-all. As one of the fragments of Comparative Sociology 
(the proposed title of his last work) makes plain, Marxism re- 
mained a stimulant and an essential ingredient in any reformula- 
tion of the tasks of modern sociology, but it was not to be 
construed as anything more than that. 


The most revealing intellectual terms of our crisis are the con- 
ditions and practices of social inquiry and reflection, in par- 
ticular the abandonment of the classic tradition in sociological 
thinking. There is much fruitful discussion these days of the 
humanities vis à vis the natural sciences (in the Soviet Union 
it is taking the shape of a controversy between physicists and 
poets over what type of Soviet Man). But in the West, and 
certainly doubly so in the United States, there has not been an 
appropriate discussion of the social sciences as a political prob- 
lem, as a problem for policy-makers. The simple fact is that if 
we do not develop more adequate sociological theories of the 
character of present-day varieties in social systems, of the ways 
in which history is now being made and extended, then the 
varieties of marxism will fill the vacuum by default. 


The essential task therefore was to “fill the vacuum” created by 
a sociology of false alternatives. Mills was satisfied that he had 
“settled accounts” with classical Marxism, and he was in the 
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process of preparing an examination of present political and cul- 
tural barriers preventing an overall East-West settlement (begun 
in the Causes of World War Three and to have ended with The 
New Left). What remained was a deepening of scientific knowl- 
edge about the social world. And in the projected volume on 
Comparative Sociology he aimed at a magnum opus that would 
raise social theory to a social science. The work of G. D. H. Cole 
on socialist history, E. H. Carr and Isaac Deutscher on Russian 
political history and social biography, and Joseph Needham on 
Chinese civilization convinced Mills that he would require a large- 
scale format if his wide-ranging sociology was not to become su- 
perficial and hence unconvincing. 

Comparative Sociology was both a title and a label which Mills 
gave to a projected “six to nine volume study of the world range 
of present-day social structures.” Unfortunately Mills never got be- 
yond a few select scenarios of this panorama. He worked up a 
brief section on the methodology which was to guide Comparative 
Sociology. While it is reminiscent of the last section of The Soci- 
ological Imagination, it is more sophisticated, revealing a deep 
awareness of the epistemological issues at stake in methodology. 
He made four points on how an empirical sociology could over- 
come the shortcomings of both an empiricism which suffered from 
the fallacy of misplaced concreteness and a rationalism which 
suffered from being “abstracted” from experience as such. Mills 
wanted to employ empirical materials without involving himself 
in an empiricist methodology, and he insisted upon the need for 
abstraction in social science without becoming entangled in a net- 
work of undemonstrable premises. 

The substance of his remarks is as follows: It is not possible to be 
concerned with the empirical realities without the use of abstrac- 
tion. One cannot empty one’s mind and just see what is what. 
Even the most fanatical views are put forth in the name of fact or 
assumed to be self-evident. In selecting what one sees and what 
one makes of it, therefore, there are meanings, abstractions, and 
not mere events. The suppression of abstractions only means that 
they will be smuggled in as general propositions among detailed 
observations and anecdotes. It is not possible to make sense of 
what one observes or is told during brief visits without a grasp 
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of ‘at least recent history. What one sees is not just suddenly there. 
At least part of its meaning lies in its development. And all his- 
torical knowledge is abstract—inferences about past events from 
still-surviving signs and reports. In observing a society, or any 
specific features of it, one inevitably compares it with other so- 
cieties one knows. This is a source of standards of perception, but 
it is crucial for the observer to clarify to himself and in his work 
just what comparative standards are being employed. 

The lectures Mills gave at the London School of Economics in 
1960 provided him with the jumping-off point for Comparative So- 
ciology.*! Especially significant to him were the distinctions be- 
tween the “modern era” or the “Third Epoch” and the “post- 
modern era” or the “Fourth Epoch.” The Enlightenment was sym- 
bolic and yet characterized the Third Epoch. Out of it came the 
ideas of economic rationality (or socialism, broadly speaking) and 
political libertarianism (or democracy). But the Third Epoch gave 
way to the Fourth because of the seeming incompatibilities of the 
two master ideological strains. Rousseau, Marx, and Weber seemed 
to offer the paradox in stark terms: increased rationality may 
not be assumed to make for increased freedom. The existence 
of mass alienation among workers, anxiety among professionals, 
and anomie among the middle sectors, invalidated the “modern” 
period. The price of rationality is nothing short of a suspension of 
freedom (bureaucratized socialism and state capitalism), while 
the price of freedom is nothing short of rationality—of the sus- 
pension of a balanced, developing society. 

Thus in the West (and here Mills never quite made up his mind 
whether the Soviet Union was part of his “West” or not, or if so, 
to what extent) there is a common cluster of issues which are 
“epochal” in character. And Mills saw his comparative sociology 
as entailing a multilinear rather than an unilinear theory of history. 
Each major world region has its own historic form of development: 


In the course of studying the historical contour of each world 
region, the impact of extraneous world states will be stated, but 
to quite varying events. For my contention is that the need for 
historical analysis varies greatly in importance according to the 
nature of the social structure that we are trying to understand 
and explain. 
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History was to be seen in terms of macroscopic social systems, 
rather than social systems in terms of history—as one finds in the 
great historicists from Marx to Toynbee. This emerges in the two 
root questions Mills feels should be asked by the sociologist: 


What is the nature of our epoch and how best can we define 
it for study? In short, what are the tasks of a theory of history 
and how can we best use it to delineate the structure of the 
present world and the past world? What are the major units of 
the world’s social structure and how best can we define them? 
In short, what are the tasks of a comparative social science and 
how best can we set up a comparative accounting? 


Mills was confronted by the problem of just what was to be 
compared with what; and no less, what constituted the basis of 
selection. For a solution of this problem, he turned to the work 
of the new “Chicago school” and primarily to the brilliant Sylvia 
L. Thrupp, a founder of Comparative Studies in Society and His- 
tory. The idea of comparative sociology, borrowed as it is from 
the science of anatomy, brought new enthusiasm into the kind of 
social science which Mills came to see as necessary, if a parochial 
and debilitating nationalism was to be overcome. This fitted in 
well with the kind of Weberian historical analysis of social char- 
acter offered by Hans Gerth in an earlier period of Mills’ intellec- 
tual formation. 

What was needed was some way to break the arbitrariness, not 
simply of ethnocentric accounts of history based on national pres- 
tige, but also accounts of history that in their high degree of 
abstractness and generality were at best “ideal-typologies” with 
strong subjective biases. The reason for the multi-volume char- 
acter of Comparative Sociology was precisely to avoid making 
ideal types which are of little scientific relevance and are at best 
heuristic devices for compelling men to act in a certain way. 
Therefore Mills’ comparative analysis would begin by taking 
selective areas—demography, economic output, forms of social con- 
trol, types of decision-making agencies, etc.—and provide an ex- 
haustive account of these selective areas, rather than an exhaustive 
area with a selective account, as was characteristic of the oracular 
historicist tradition. 


The first volume was intended to provide information on all that 
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could systematically be said about the externals of all world re- 
gions. Exhaustion of all relevant statistical and systematic knowl- 
edge was a necessary prologemena to set forth key classifications 
and master trends. Mills intended to deal with 100 nations in terms 
of an “area code” not unlike that provided by Norton Ginsburg in 
his Atlas of Economic Development. The “area code” was to be rein- 
forced by a study of two phases: the transformation from ruralism 
to urbanism in each area, and the revolutionary pivots and main 
drifts in each area. This kind of exhaustive account of developing 
man could be made possible by the theoretical premise that what 
happens in one nation powerfully affects immediately surrounding 
nations within the common region. Presumably, Mills believed 
that the fact that when “France sneezed, Europe coughed” is con- 
ceptually expandable. So that when China flexes its muscles, the 
Southeast Asian countries do more than just observe. Indeed, the 
coalescence of geographic, ethnic, and linguistic clustering is one 
which needs considerably greater amplification before its analytic 
utility can be established. But the worth of the attempt, whatever 
the outcome, is incontestable. It would, in Mills’ mind, be the 
first real breakthrough out of ethnocentric “Western” or “American 
sociology” into a “World Sociology.” 

The cultural relativism of Malinowski and Benedict in social 
anthropology was a primitive effort in the direction of a non- 
ethnocentric social science. But since, for Mills, it remained en- 
cumbered by the ideological and intellectual commitments of the 
West, its breakthrough was partial, and intrinsically restricted; i.e. 
the study of kinship relations in a small Amazon town was exhaus- 
tively taken up, while the entire Northeast of Brazil, in revolution- 
ary ferment, went unexamined. The frequent penciled allusions to 
the work of Linton, Kroeber, and other anthropologists indicate 
that Mills was not unaware of the possibilities cultural anthro- 
pology opened up for the study of world regions. Likewise Mills’ 
growing interest in geographic, demographic, and especially eco- 
nomic problems emphasized his belief that a comparative sociology 
was indeed possible, if not inevitable. 

The only other volume which Mills had sketched out even in 
preliminary form was one which would take select sociological 
issues as they manifested themselves in the “four epochs” (ancient, 
medieval, industrial, and post-industrial); in terms of the regional 
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codes (by continental areas, and by the power blocs: Western, 
Communist, and Third World), and in terms of economic develop- 
ment (underdeveloped, developed, and overdeveloped). The pre- 
cise variables he envisioned as necessary for study are: (a) symbol 
spheres; (b) ascendant modes of communication; (c) public help 
and social services; (d) world horizons, e.g. manor, nation, COS- 
mopolitan, international; (e) reaches of political power; (£) so- 
cietal images (God, Reason, Bureaucracy); (g) public relevance 
and the role of intellectuals; (h) types of personality; (i) forms of 
legitimation; (j) and, finally, types of anxiety and psychological 
problems. One can only conjecture about what Mills would have 
done with his “epochal sociology.” For the present, it might be 
useful to sketch his position on what such an approach entailed 
structurally. 

The idea of an epoch is, as Mills well appreciated, a construc- 
tion. It is a suggested way of thinking about contemporary society 
and about the place of this society in the course of history. It is a 
rather far-reaching idea, for, if taken seriously, it requires the sci- 
entist to summarize the pivotal events and decisive trends which 
characterize contemporary society. More than that, he must do so 
in such a way as to make plain just how this society differs from 
other epochs. This means that the construction of an epoch can 
escape temporal location within a view or theory of human history 
as a whole. Mills is specific on his recommendations here. 


External events and historical trends are not enough. To make 
our point that we are indeed being moved into a new epoch of 
human history requires, first, that we show a shift or a change 
in the psychological bearings of the individual’s bio 


raphy and 
character; and second, intellectually, moreover, we Car he 


that the very categories of explanation which served to orient 
men in past epochs no longer are satisfactory in the present 
epoch. It is this fact that is perhaps most central in defining an 
epoch. For the explanations on which men lean set up for Teni 
what they expect and what they hope for. And it is by means 
of the hoped for” that we can most readily enter Aa the 
meaning of an epoch for human and psychological values. 


The profound and lastin: 
knowledge, in the study of 
that leads to consciousness 


g interest Mills had in the sociology of 
the ideological and utopistic apparatus 
of society and of interests, is strongly 
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reflected in his final observations on the problem of social epochs. 
In this, his final discussion of the maximum problem in social 
history, Mills reaches both sociological and literary heights which 
inspire conjecture as to what he might have produced. It stands as 
a powerful description of the relationship between social change 
and human consciousness. 


Men become acutely aware of historic change only when it 
occurs within the short span of a generation or two. But even 
when the conditions of their everyday life change very swiftly, 
even when they come to see that their children face a world 
which they as children never faced, they come only grudgingly 
to a consciousness of epochal change. The pace of change how- 
ever need not be revolutionary, although in our generation it 
has been. It need not be violent or sudden, although in our gen- 
eration it has been. More than the mere fact of rapid change 
is needed. Most men do not feel deeply and completely af- 
fected by the fact that since World War II, Asia has again 
stood up in world affairs, that since World War I, Russia has 
demonstrated to the world an alternative form of industrializa- 
tion—the first since the seventeenth century—that the long as- 
cendency of the British has decisively ended, as well as the 
score of other pivotal facts of the present world. It takes a 
certain imagination and a certain memory to grasp something 
of the meaning of these shifts before the meaning comes into 
your own daily life and you are carted off to war or thrown into 
an economic slump, or urgently asked to believe new beliefs or 
to hate new enemies. More than the mere eventful change, 
even those as fast and prolific and almost total as in our gen- 
eration, is needed for the consciousness of epoch. 


Some men have longer memories and mere imagination than 
others. They are aware of a wider range of everyday milieus, 
and believe that they understand more of their own times. Such 
men are likely to become more puzzled, beyond the mere 
shoulder shrug, when historical change is fast paced. They be- 
come puzzled because their explanations break down; then it is 
that their expectations collapse and sometimes they become 
more puzzled: they become disoriented. This means, that those 
who had expectations, those that thought they could explain 
what was happening in the world came to see that they could 
not, and hence to sense on every side a new epoch rising. It is 
in terms of ideology that such men become aware of crisis; 
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when these crises become more than merely partial, when their 
whole view of life becomes upset, they experience anxiety. It 
is out of such anxiety that the epochal consciousness arises. 


Beneath anxiety of men with ideology, and the everyday 
fetishism of men without it, there is more than personal trou- 
bles and there is more than ideological confusion in the face 
of change. Troubles and confusions there may be, but they, in 
turn, do not spring only from the biographies of individuals. 
These biographies themselves, the plan of life and the ideologi- 
cal view of things, in various and intricate ways are an intrin- 
sic part of the structure of society. Beneath the consciousness of 
epochal change, beneath the anxiety and confusion and be- 
wilderment that indicate it, there are changes in the very struc- 
ture of whole societies inside the entire modern epoch. 


This, then, represents the last point reached by Mills in his 
description of the world, and no less in his own intellectual de- 
velopment. He perceived a great Rousseauian truth at the modern 
level: every real development involves real social costs; every 
penetration of the fog of ideology creates new forms of social 
anxieties. 

In these final and agonizing years, Mills addressed himself to 
the open secrets of society. He candidly recognized the rise of a 
Tiers Monde; he revealed the inner corruption of American de- 
terrence policy; he saw the horrible truth that only the Soviets 
seemed desperately in need of emulating the American dream 
world of consumer affluence; he showed that the break-up in the 
“classic tradition” occurs when men of knowledge render their ex- 
aeie EN a of power. Alexander Herzen once wrote 
the things secretl a, E P a j pek o Toudly, Sey 
a Hs seine o bets Mills had that sort of 
clarify the obvious. The pers nom. A capacity to organize and 

i Wous: wardice of his age stemmed from a 
capacity to trivialize and obfuscate the obvious. For this reason 
ioe ee writings of C. Wright Mills must be seen, 

saw them, as part of the ongoing scientific strug- 
gle between clarification and manipulation, or, if one prefers, 
fect Eni- struggle between moral tribulation and intellectual 


Whether Mills possessed the architectural skills to pick up and 
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structure all the images that enter into a social, political, and 
historical construction of the modern world (for example, how the 
“politics of truth” can be linked to ideological awareness) has to 
remain a moot point. Death at the age of 45 has decreed that no 
answer can be given. But whether he, or any other man, can any 
longer scale the heights of social analysis and synthesis is perhaps 
less important than his willingness to make the attempt. Perhaps the 
final judgment on Mills will be: Here was a man whose integrity 
made it easier for the rest of us to speak out; whose honesty made 
it easier for the rest of us to be honest. When social science is 
tied to social responsibility, the legacy of Mills will be realized. 
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ROBERT B. NOTESTEIN 


The Moral Commitment of C. Wright Mills 


In the morally neutral world of contemporary social science, we 
move through the conceptual corridors of “grand theory” and prac- 
tice the art of throwing away information systematically. Our 
trained incapacity to realize that we may be spending our days in 
an intellectual Utopia! or that we are only facing the walls of 
Plato’s cave makes us uncomfortable in the presence of a C. Wright 
Mills. But if as a result of our distress we on occasion re-examine 
the social role of the man of knowledge, both our disciplines and 
our world will be well served. C. Wright Mills served us well. The 
atmosphere of urgency and concern that pervades his writings can 
be better understood if we examine the objects of his commitment. 

Mills’ moral commitment was to reason and freedom. If these 
values were to be implemented by Mills, the sociologist, what was 
he to do? As a scholar he would study the “objective chances 
available for given types of men within given types of social struc- 
ture to become free and rational as individuals. Another of his 
themes has to do with what chances, if any, men of different posi- 
tions in differing types of societies have, first by their reason and 
experience, to transcend their everyday milieux, and second, by 
virtue of their power, to act with consequence for the structure 
of their society and their period.” ? As an instructor he must address 
three audiences: those who are well aware of the power they 
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exercise; those who have power but are unaware of the conse- 
quences of their actions; and those who are without power and 
without awareness of structural changes in their society which may 
be the causes of their personal troubles.* He must attempt to edu- 
cate each public in the consequences of their action or inaction, 
and he will then hold them publically accountable. 

Assuming we acted in terms of Mills’ model of the sociologist, 
what does he believe are our chances of influencing any of these 
audiences? The chances are poor. The conditions that would have 
to be present before we could wield this power would be the ex- 
istence of “parties and movements and publics having two char- 
acteristics: (1) within them ideas and alternatives of social life 
are truly debated, and (2) they have a chance really to influence 
decisions of structural consequence.” * 

These two conditions of effective teaching are, viewed from an- 
other point of view, Mills’ definition of democracy. “Democracy 
implies that those vitally affected by any decision men make have 
an effective voice in that decision. This in turn, means that all 
power to make such decisions be publicly legitimated and that 
the makers of such decisions be held publicly accountable.” 5 

From still another point of view these two conditions constitute 
a model of a social structure that ordered his description of twen- 
tieth-century American society in White Collar and The Power 
Elite. Mills was a successful American practitioner of the sociolo 
of knowledge. He conceived of the “sociological imagination” as 
designed to examine issues raised by the intersection of history and 


biography. This conception of the “sociological imagination” was in 


turn formed by his belief that “it is the felt threat to cherished 


values—such as those of freedom and reason—that is the necessary 
moral substance of all significant problems of social inquiry, and 
as well of all public issues and private troubles.” 7 The Poner 
Elite is his outline of the nation’s public issues, while White Collar 
is his outline of the private troubles of a significant proportion of 


our population. The issues and troubles are seen as a threat to the 
values of freedom and reason. 


The values of Mills as a 
from the culture of scient 
scientists was not his spi 
values were molded and 


Person and sociologist were not derived 
ific endeavor. The community of social 
ritual home. I would suggest that his 
fixed by the events in the late 1920’s and 
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early 1930's in the United States, events that led to an “elective 
affinity” between the interests of Mills and the ideas of his two 
mentors, Thorstein Veblen and John Dewey. I would agree with 
the statement of Hans Gerth, “Coming from the open spaces of 
Texas with five persons per square mile he responded with all the 
compassion and righteous indignation of the middle class man out 
for a better world and smarting in impotent agony.” § 

In order to find a time, a place, and a social structure where his 
concept of freedom and reason was relevant, Mills, like other in- 
surgent middle class Americans, turned back to the image of a 
time already constructed for us by other American critics from 
the Middle Border: Frederick Jackson Turner, Vernon Parring- 
ton, and John R. Commons. Daniel Bell has contradicted this 
view by saying, “The peculiar fact is that, while all the illustrations 
Mills uses are drawn from American life, the key concepts are 
drawn from European experiences,” °? and he refers, among others, 
to Marx, Pareto, Mosca, Balzac, and Mannheim. If Bell means that 
Mills, as a result of his alienation from the America of the depres- 
sion years, took over not only the conceptual tools of these Euro- 
peans but also their perspectives in the manner of a T. S. Eliot or 
Henry Adams, I believe him wrong. To suggest that concepts 
drawn from European experience will necessarily distort the “re- 
ality” of the American experience is to imply a theory of American 
“exceptionalism” which Mills certainly did not share. 

In White Collar, Mills introduces his chapters on the Old Mid- 
dle Classes with a quotation from the English economic historian 
R. H. Tawney: “Whatever the future may contain, the past has 
shown no more excellent social order than that in which the mass 
of the people were the masters of the holdings which they plowed 
and of the tools with which they worked, and could boast... it is 
a quietness to a man’s mind to live upon his own and to know his 
heir certain.” 1° For Mills, the place was the United States west of 
the Appalachians. The time was “between mercantilism and sub- 
sistence farming in the beginning, and monopoly and high finance 
at the end...” 1! or what the historian has called the Middle 
Period or the Jacksonian Period delimited by the end of the War 
of 1812 and the outbreak of the Civil War. The American social 
structure of this era can be divided into the institutional orders of 
economy, religion, polity, kinship, and military. 
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In the economy the small entrepreneur was central. A majty 
of the population owned the property with which they worke A 
They held not merely an investment but controlled the conditions 
of their work, and hence were independent men. The economy was 
self-balancing, with authority exerted by impersonal regional m 
kets. The ordering of market relations was left to ark “ 
ditions.” In the polity the constitutional division of authority bo 
between and within state and federal government was a fact, Ber 
an ideology. Party competition for the votes of individuals ag 
public debate in regional or community voluntary a n 
religion there was a variety of sects and eee ha ic =. 
gaged in open competition for larger congregations. The ins t . 
tional order of kinship took its an a 5 iin A n 

indivi ose one another. e 
haia e kenehe state militias composed of farmers with 
rifles available for duty until crops needed harvesting, not a hier- 
archy of ranks co-ordinated by sudden commands and military 
he pe of integration—which is also the basic legitimation 
of this society—is the ascendancy within each order of the insti- 
tution of the free initiative of independent men in competition 
with one another.” 1? Each institutional order is believed to be 
autonomous—and is to be free from the co-ordination by other 
orders. “In this society, the elite becomes a plurality of top groups 
quite loosely made up.” 1° No one of them is sovereign. Within 

each order claims to status are validated, not by appeal to family 
dynasties, but by individual accomplishment. 

This era of classic liberalism was for Mills 
when economic and political competition held 
it was also a time when the exercise of freedo 
the individual was possible. The Power Eli 
represent, in my view, portraits of a society which has fallen away 
from what Mills considered a state of “social grace.” 

Mills cannot be classified as a radical of the stamp of either a 
Herbert Croly or a Louis D, Brandeis. 


He states quite specifically 
that he does not know what is to be done. “I do not know the 


answer to the question of political irresponsibility in our time or 
to the cultural and political question of the cheerful Robot.” 14 
What was Mills’ concern may be judged from an assessment he 


not merely a time 
the society together; 
m and rationality by 
te and White Collar 
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made of Thorstein Veblen which might apply to him as well: 
“His criticisms of institutions and the personnel of American so- 
ciety was based on his belief that they did not adequately fulfill 
American values. If he was, as I believe, a Socratic figure, he was 
in his own way as American as Socrates in his was Athenian.” 
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Thorstein Veblen and C. Wright Mills: 
Social Science and Social Criticism 


> 


This essay comments on one vital aspect of C. Wright Mills 
complex life and work: his role as a radical social critic. In doing 
so, it will compare Mills with Thorstein Veblen, another academic 
radical, in the hope that a perspective can be gained on the limita- 
tions of, and the need for, academic social criticism today. 

On personal grounds, Mills and Veblen stood in seemingly sharp 
contrast: Mills was gregarious, Veblen a virtual anchorite; Mills 
was outspoken and political, Veblen oblique and (or so he pre- 
sumed) politically aloof; Mills was aggressive in life and muscular 
in print, Veblen retiring and, as a writer, involute. Mills was 
unusually knowledgeable, but not, by temperament, a scholar, 
Veblen was a “born” scholar, but found himself drawn into aii 
bat—in his way—with the hurly-burly of his day. Even aside from 
the linguistics involved, Mills would h 
Darilna Saras VON > not have worked through The 

i be: al eblen could not have written a Listen, Yankee. 
tf soot wath mts tne of eer re age the two. 

1 yle or method, Veblen could have 
a The New Men of Power, White Collar, or The Power Elite; 
simi arly, Mills could have written The Theory of Business Enter- 
prise, The Nature of Peace, or Absent Ow i 

A agit >» OF ntee Ownership. Even more 

clearly, what Veblen attempted in ics i 
in The Place of Sok p economics in the essays collected 
cience in Modern Civilization, Mills later at- 
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tempted in sociology in The Sociological Imagination. What ties 
the two men together, despite their differences, is the similarity of 
their values, their aims, and their function as social critics. 

Although Veblen repeatedly dissociated himself from any in- 
volvement in the matters on which he commented; and although 
Mills may have fancied himself at times as a detached scholar; 
the nature and consequences of their work—in different ways, be- 
cause of their different contexts—were the same: chey stood as 
beacons of systematic social criticism in a Saragossa Sea of aca- 
demic insipidity. Whatever their influence or lack of it on their 
colleagues, both Veblen and Mills were read widely by a public 
who expected social criticism from social scientists. There were no 
limits of breadth or depth to the scope of Veblen and Mills: they 
were radicals. 

The two were much alike, then, in the comprehension and 
coherence they attempted, in the degree to which they were will- 
ing to probe, and, it must be added, in the degree to which they 
failed. If others have matched their failure, none has matched 
their reach—or their grasp. 

Neither Veblen nor Mills was a radical in a programmatic sense; 
neither had a program. They did not accept society as it was. 
Both had a single commitment, barely disguised in Veblen and 
less so or not at all in Mills, to the well-being of mankind. The 
bedrock of their commitment was composed of the same elements: 
democracy and individual liberty, peace, and material well-being. 
If they both believed there were limits to what these values could 
achieve, only those limits imposed by time, technology, and the 
painful evolution of social consciousness were legitimate. All other 
limits were irrational and should be eliminated as quickly as pos- 
sible; all else was sand in the gears. 

They saw these impediments as the institutional foundations of 
modern society, for Veblen “the vested interests,” for Mills “the 
power elite.” Even more was implied in the existence of an ideol- 
ogy and substructure of privilege and irrationality which supported 
these foundations. Both of them felt that human betterment re- 
quired profound changes in the political, economic, military, and 
social framework of American society. No specific program was re- 
quired to qualify them as radicals; these views were sufficient in 
themselves. 
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Indeed, given the dimensions of the problem of social progress, 
as delineated by Veblen and Mills, a program would have been 
a premature expression of hope. For them, as earlier for Marx, the 
point was not to “concoct kitchen recipes for the future” but to 
lay bare the anatomy, the physiology, and the nervous system 
of the present for those who, armed with understanding and in- 
tention, could, as Veblen put it, “save themselves alive.” 

The notion of a “commitment to the well-being of mankind” 
has been used here to distinguish Veblen and Mills from the bulk 
of their colleagues, and this will perhaps be taken as a net large 
enough to catch all but a few social scientists—not to mention, 
these days, politicians, businessmen, and even generals. The liberal 
rhetoric is the air we breathe; but as it is usually meant, like the 
air we breathe, it is polluted. The pollution consists of the un- 
conscious or conscious adjectives that almost universally precede 
“mankind.” These adjectives designate class, nation, color, religion, 
or similar divisions. They are adjectives, as Veblen would say, of 
invidiousness. Where they are relevant, they are in the nature of 
things taken for granted, beyond dispute: even beyond conver- 
sation. It may of course be hoped that adjectives denoting color 
and religion are slowly diminishing in frequency; perhaps, in a 
confused way, the same may be said of class; but nationality still 
remains a repository of invidiousness. 

Neither Veblen nor Mills prefaced “mankind” with any adjective, 
Neither could abide exclusiveness or privilege; neither could find 
any class or group to hail. Both were democrats; both, though 
American to the core, eschewed patriotism; both, though middle 
class in origin, status, and function, were repelled by the feud 
tion of status and the commercialization of valu 
society.” 

If these things were true of Ve 
with other social scientists; wher 
analytical and practical issues 


aliza- 
es of “middle-class 


blen and Mills, what is the case 
e do they stand? On the urgent 
of our day, academic social scien- 
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fault, and not without error; not, in Veblen, without obscurity. 
But they made the attempt. They developed systematic analysis 
that searched and roamed, cutting across time, place, “problem,” 
and discipline. This was the strength they shared; and it was their 
mutual weakness. 

It took strength, and determination, to stand against the onrush- 
ing, bloodless specialization and trivialization of the social sciences 
—a trend which, just beginning to emerge in Veblen’s time, now 
approaches the limits of credibility. The weakness of Veblen and 
Mills was not particularly theirs; it resided in the fact that they 
attempted so much, in almost a lone endeavor—and in a society 
that, because it needs serious analysis, erects towering obstacles 
_ for those who would make the attempt. 

Progress in science requires well-trained minds working di- 
versely and freely, and as specialists, toward a common end of 
understanding. The end sought by Veblen and Mills—an under- 
standing of the conditions for a viable and humane world society 
—would be difficult to attain under the best of circumstances. But 
when the surest means of success in the world of the social sci- 
ences lies in technical obscurantism—in, for all practical purposes, 
raising walls against knowledge—then a Veblen or a Mills can 
hardly be condemned for falling short of his goal. The economist 
Rothschild, in a related context, once remarked that “it is better 
to be vaguely right than precisely wrong.” Veblen and Mills were, 
at their best and at their worst, vaguely right. 

It is, of course, impossible to be precisely “right” about the 
larger dimensions of the human condition. But even to be tolerably 
“right”—that is, to have an adequate framework of social theory— 
clearly requires considerable specialization within the social sci- 
ences. It was not specialization as such against which Veblen and 
Mills reacted. Specialization is frequently a necessary foundation 
for systematic analysis, But they did react against specialization 
developed without conscious reference to or adequate training 
in the larger body of knowledge and purposes of one’s presumed 
discipline. 

Veblen and Mills, working too much alone, did well to be as 
vaguely right as they were. The least that can be done by those 
who share their commitment is to reduce that vagueness by using 
the available energy and skills to fill in the many gaps they left. 
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If social theory in its youth was too grandiose to be entirely mean- 
ingful, its present tendency is toward a chaotic pulverization. For 
society to be understood, it must be appreciated as well as studied 
—which is to say that specialized studies and analyses, indispensa- 
ble though they are to understanding, will achieve meaning and 
coherence only if unified by consciously held values. The social 
scientist who reaches for this goal faces formidable problems, 
most of which were faced in one way or another by Veblen and 
Mills. 

Among the relevant personal and practical problems, those that 
have to do with career, or even livelihood, loom large. Even Veb- 
len and Mills, who were possessed of talent to a high degree, paid 
a price in this area for their ideas and their stance. Veblen’s diffi- 
culties in gaining and keeping a first-rate academic post, his slow 
promotion, and his low salary, need no recounting here. And, if 
Mills did not have the same difficulties, this may be explained in 
part by his location within one of the bastions of academic free- 
dom in America, and in part by the fact that his role as an unremit- 
ting social critic did not become apparent until late in his life. 
When that did become apparent, his professional life became 
combative, and, in some unfortunate degree, warped. 

Both Veblen and Mills were outsiders by birth—given their 
career choices. Both became, in addition, professional outsiders, 
standing off to view society critically. In fact or in effect, they 
withdrew from their colleagues, from their profession, even from 
their professional responsibilities, as their work and views fell 
into a persistently critical pattern. Their ability, and finally their 


desire, to communicate with professional associates suffered in this 
respect. 


, both men became increasin 
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point of blandness as they age, must the unconventional become 
all bile? Only, I think, if to be unconventional means to work 
alone; to become, as a tendency, an intellectual gunfighter, or a 
recluse. Veblen and Mills had professional defects and were less 
than perfect as persons; but surely much of this resulted from 
working under conditions of too little professional co-operation and 
recognition, and too much professional hostility—conditions con- 
ducive to imbalance in manner as well as in analysis. 

Social critics should not of course expect rewards from the so- 
ciety they dissect—although there is an important sense in which 
the affirmative could be made. But the personal cost of a critical 
stance might well be reduced, and the quality of its product im- 
proved, were the number of functioning social critics to expand, 
and to move toward the goal of a better understanding of society. 

The academic profession in America is the social critic’s refuge; 
even, in extreme cases, his foxhole—with all the limitations of such 
a vantage point. And, although academic freedom has had an 
honorable career in some American colleges and universities, the 
percentage of such cases has been small, and in recent years has 
shrunk. As a concept and an ideal, academic freedom—in some 
full sense of the term—is barely understood, let alone supported, 
in the larger community; within the academic community it has 
more frequently been identified with narrow considerations of job 
tenure than with creating and maintaining an atmosphere within 
which the free pursuit of understanding might prevail. But, like 
other freedoms, the stunted quality of academic freedom in Amer- 
ica may be explained in part by the infrequency with which it is 
exercised. 

There have been periods of vitality for the academic social 
critic in America, and during them social criticism and academic 
freedom have risen together. Social Criticism was rampant in the 
*thirties and in the immediate postwar years, and not in college 
faculties alone. It was in this period that Veblen received his 
greatest success and firmest appreciation; that Mills himself re- 
ceived his education; when the social sciences most actively per- 
formed their function of social criticism; and, finally, serious social 
critics, though never as secure as their conventional counterparts, 
had more security than at any time before or since. 

This did not happen just because the ’thirties were economically 
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depressed years—however important the depression was—or be- 
cause today follows upon McCarthyism. The problems of today’s 
America are not less vital—the contrary is clearly true—than those 
of the ’thirties and the immediate postwar years. That they are less 
evident may be partly due to the fact that many of today’s social 
scientists have become celebrants or defendants of their society. 
Certainly McCarthyism would not have had quite the impact it 
did if academics had stood together to argue the principles of a 
free society. 

The few social critics of today stand isolated, etched against the 
horizon. Social criticism is less productive of useful results because 
the problems afflicting society are immense and ever more com- 
plicated, while simultaneously the number of those attacking these 
problems is reduced through specialization. The techniques of the 
social sciences have narrowed the training and the focus of the 
novice, while the institutions of modern society have infringed 
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to sociometrics, from economics to econometrics, from economic 
history to—the term is careening into usage—cliometrics. The social 
sciences cannot make sense or progress without quantification and 
logic, to be sure; nor can they make sense or progress if their 
practitioners are informed by quantification and logic alone. 

The manner in which the foregoing process has accelerated and 
spread might be likened to Gresham’s Law in economics, where 
bad money drives out good. As the study of moral philosophy and 
social problems moved toward “social science,” the process of 
specialization, and the development of usable quantitative tech- 
niques, have been natural and indispensable accompaniments. But, 
given the pattern of rewards in the academy, these indispensable 
developments have been debased, and the future of the social 
sciences is unseemly indeed if current trends are not interrupted. 

One normally has to teach in the academy, and the better 
teacher—other things being equal—is preferred to the poorer. But 
rewards are meted out first and foremost for publication; publica- 
tion, in turn, is hastened by a narrow focus. This in turn leads to 
quantification. There are, of course, elements of the picture that 
keep it from being entirely dismal: some who publish much, 
publish meaningfully; some quantified work is broad in focus, and 
some that is narrow in focus is valuable; generalists, who preserve 
breadth and imbue purpose as teachers are still rewarded, par- 
ticularly in smaller colleges, although decreasingly so in the large 
universities. The trend remains a forbidding one. 

This is the era of the research grant. The foundations and other 
institutions issuing grants, beset as they are by applications—and 
apart from any more insidious motivation—tend understandably to 
seek objective criteria as their guides. This quite naturally inclines 
them to the narrow, the quantifiable, and ordinarily the non- 
controversial, for such projects are likely to be finished with dis- 
patch. Those who receive the bulk of the available grants tend, 
in the course of time, to gain power in the best faculties of the 
land; they, in turn, set standards for admissions and curricula. The 
mastery of technique and the acquisition of perspective, both es- 
sential, become competitive; and the latter gives way to the former. 
In addition, the undergraduate curriculum is steadily infiltrated by 
attitudes and purposes and training that fit this process. Thus, 
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specialization and quantification—necessary attributes of science— 
take on a life of their own which dangerously threatens the his- 
toric perspectives and purposes of the social sciences. 

Today there are many social scientists, trained in an era before 
“the end of ideology” who still listen, and who seek ways to work 
honestly and effectively at the tasks cut out for them years ago. 
For Veblen, these tasks meant the study of institutions, whose 
very existence meant they were to some degree in need of reform; 
for Mills it meant “structural criticism” that emphasizes the qual- 
itative aspects of existence, explores relationships, illuminates proc- 
ess, and brings value to bear on fact. Surely a return by social 
scientists to such purposes could stem the hemorrhage of bright 
and concerned students that has so weakened the vitality of the 
social sciences in recent years. 

In considering the respective areas of teaching, research, and 
writing, we may learn something from the experience of Veblen 
and Mills, not all of it positive. As teachers, both Veblen and 
Mills had devoted students. Neither developed a “system” or an 
associated “school”; nor, it appears, was either inclined or able to 
do so. One consequence of their lack of system is that their “fol- 
lowers” have marched, or, rather, lurched, off into diverse and 
even contradictory directions. By comparison with their colleagues 
both Mills and Veblen were defensive in their attitudes toward 
teaching. Veblen’s defensiveness was hidden behind a mask of 
diffidence amounting to virtual hostility. Mills, in his last years, 
had despaired of graduate instruction; or, when he felt there were 
promising lines to follow on that level, he found himself blocked 
by unsympathetic colleagues. Both finally did battle with the aca- 

emic establishment—Veblen doing battle agai es 
and reluctant” students and the “ i penisa thp, eee 

e captains of erudition,” and Mills 


against the “slavish” enmeshed in the coils of an “adaptive orga- 
TONE literally or figuratively, Veblen mumbled and Mills 
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if the function of graduate instruction is more justifiably that of 
training specialists, the least that those so engaged can do is to 
insist that graduate students are given adequate general training. 

To stimulate thought is to ask questions, even to provoke con- 
fusion; to distinguish myth from reality, cranks from theorists, the 
trivial from the vital. We need not be reminded that all teaching, 
thought, and writing is selective. Are the principles of selection 
for the conventional teacher more readily justified than those for 
the critical analyst? If anything, the teacher in the social sciences 
who implicitly or explicitly supports the “establishment” is as 
much in default of his professional obligations as a doctor who 
confines his diagnoses to cheerful comments about his healthy 
patients. 

Nor is it necessary for the professor to have a program—at 
least, not in the classroom. To probe is not to preach; to ask is not 
to answer. The alternatives are not “neutrality” and “advocacy.” 
To be uncommitted is not to be neutral, but to be committed— 
consciously or not—to the status quo; it is, in Mills’ phrase, “to 
celebrate the present.” To be committed in the classroom means 
to place the intelligence and energies of students at the disposal of 
their values through the employment of the procedures of science. 
And if in the process the social scientist must give up some preci- 
sion for some vagueness, no one will be the worse for it. In a free 
society there need be no fear of minds being led down one path 
to the exclusion of others. Today, there is greater danger that 
minds will not pursue any path; that they will spin on dead center. 

As for research and writing, it is not being proposed that social 
scientists be college debaters; or that they write general articles 
for Harper’s, The Nation, or the New York Times Sunday Mag- 
azine. Those may be useful activities or not; but no particular focus 
on time, place, or issue, or any particular level of discourse is 
proposed as being more useful than another. What remains im- 
portant is that the social scientist is committed and that his work 
is relevant to that commitment. This is as true of the classroom as 
it is of the study. Technique is vital, if it is related to integrity. 
Seemingly minute research projects are vital, if those engaged in 
them are aware of their relevance to the major problems of our 
society. 

In this realm Veblen and Mills stand the critical social scientist 
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in good stead. They left gaps; in the case of Veblen, they at times 
pursued a will-o’-the-wisp; they offered too many generalizations 
with too little support. But they did ask important questions, and 
they took long strides toward answering them. Mills and Veblen 
asked essentially the same questions, although their somewhat 
different societies and the passage of time required that each had 
to look in somewhat different corners, and had to emphasize 
different problems in their critical analyses. 

It is illuminating to consider the number of matters which Veb- 
len and Mills examined in common: war and peace, power, class, 
status, property, economic development—and, significantly, higher 
learning and methodology in the social sciences. Both men con- 
sidered all these matters merely different aspects of the same 
problem—the achievement and maintenance of civilization as de- 
fined by the values they held. The confrontation of this problem 
today will require a vast range of social studies: large and small; 
statistical, historical, theoretical, and methodological; in sociology, 
political science, psychology, anthropology, and economics. The 
list can be extended. They are studies informed by our hopes, our 
fears, and our knowledge, given to us by our society and our 
values. They are studies the principal dimensions of which haye 
already been sketched out and, to a significant but desperately 
inadequate degree, filled in by a handful of social scientists. We 
need not search for problems to investigate, and, indeed, in this 
world, with the serious problems at hand, we cannot afford to d 

2 > o do 
so. We cannot afford, in Spender’s words, t 
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diligence, co-operation, and good sense that can be mustered. In 
the forefront of those engaged in this work must come the social 
critic, who recognizes, in Veblen’s words, that “the bonds of cus- 
tom, prescription, principles, precedent,” must be broken, lest his- 
tory record another and perhaps ultimate “triumph of imbecile 
institutions over life and culture.” Which bonds must be broken, 
where, why, and how, and which can and should be modified or 
even extended, the social scientist must try to understand. When 
he assumes that task, he becomes a critic of his society, as Veblen 
and Mills have been before him. 


3 


PABLO GONZALEZ CASANOVA 


C. Wright Mills: An American Conscience 


i a good writer: he knew how to write and concerned 
ee aing well. He had a rich and finely shaded ng of 
language. Mills studied sociology and philosophy in the henge 
States and thus knew the techniques of research and analysis o 
North American sociology. He knew and mastered the bonds that 
link sociology and philosophy; his works include studies on socio- 
logical theory and political thought and others based on direct 
field work and grounded in statistical analysis. He did not always 
follow North American sociological techniques, and yet he was 
extremely faithful in the long run to his own philosophy and 
morality. He was inconsistent in technique and consistent in phi- 
losophy. Toward the end of his life, Mills embarked upon prob- 

ould not be discussed in the United States and not 
ared his position but pointed out a 
country. He was a man with an “extravagant” 
gadfly” like Socrates, who fluttered over his 
warn it of dangers, to offer it modest success if 
ance with reason and morality. 

Perhaps on reading this portrait of Mill 
it has something of the rhetorical, like culo 
theless, bearing in mind Mills’ risks and 
sees that this really is how he was. It se 


only decl new path to his 


message—“a noble 
gigantic nation to 
it acted in accord- 


s one may think that 
gies of the dead. Never- 
re-reading his work one 
ems inconceivable that it 
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could have been so; that he could have been the living image of a 
romantic man—impulsive, reflective, and so consistent, for his en- 
tire life. 

Mills’ portrait does not correspond to the stereotype of a so- 
ciologist. The stereotyped sociologist has no nostalgia. He either 
does not have or does not display any moral concern. He sys- 
tematically eludes “politics” and is summed up—as Mills himself 
observed—in the politics of the status quo. He is not ideological 
because that is not scientific. He does not dig into the roots of 
human problems, nor do big solutions appeal to him. He does not 
know how to write well. He is not a non-conformist, a “deviant.” 
He is a methodologist, a technician, an expert, an experimental 
investigator, a statistician; he is also assiduous about small prob- 
lems and carefully controls all the variables, save those of the 
corporations, the elites of business, politics or the military that pay 
for his work, and those that serve his theoretical and mathematical 
models, his field investigations, his prudent analysis, his sociologi- 
cal experiments. Or he merely executes studies that have no use 
to anyone, with sociological “spleen”—à la Homans—with irritation 
and without commitment or concern for reform or revolution. 

Such is the patented sociologist’s image, product of a search 
for rigor in the study of man and in the process of rationalization 
for the political weaknesses of the investigator. Mills did not fit 
this image. As an anti-stereotype, Mills quite naturally was dis- 
qualified, unrecognized, and degraded, especially when he touched 
upon forbidden themes, or failed to make criticisms more or less 
pleasing to the governing elite, or firmly implanted in the North 
American conscience a problem as serious as Cuba. A cam- 
paign of rumors and gossip began to disqualify him, to declare 
him a journalist in the pejorative sense of the term. This campaign 
has had results particularly among sociologists in the United States 
and conservative sociologists everywhere. It is a tenacious and 
irresponsible campaign, whose consequences are not so grave for 
Mills’ memory as for the ability of the social sciences to engage 
in fruitful scientific analysis of contemporary social problems in a 
time of crisis. 

Mills could not be disqualified, punctured with a pin like an 
insect and made to pass into the collection of political animals 
that try unsuccessfully to be sociologists. And the patented so- 
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ing important truths about the problem of the United States and 
Cuba. He then could be seen, not only as an impressionistic so- 
ciologist, but as a writer who knew the techniques of the interview. 
At the very moment that Mills spoke of “big truths’—his moment 
of “sin”—he tried to abandon the sociological nearsightedness and 
official politics of his own country and to gain knowledge of the 
fundamental problems that attracted him and made him the in- 
transigent defender of the North American conscience. 

His confrontation with the national mythology and with the 
monopolies did not lead him to an accurate appraisal of the role 
of political mythology in modern capitalism, that is to say, to the 
Marxist position. He could not follow through precisely because 
he was a liberal to the death and because he was North American 
to the marrow in both his individualism and his critical spirit. 

The Marxist influence on Mills emerged through the intermedi- 
ary of Max Weber. Marxism represented for him a more and more 
attractive alternative the more closely he approached forbidden 
areas; but his need to reject anything that was official brought 
him, as it had earlier in Cuba, to an attitude verging on revision- 
ism and the European third force, an attitude that never left him. 
He moved into the position of the “new left,” that position which 
has its base in the “third world” in which the conceptions and 
categories of Marxism undergo practical revision, designed to strip 
it of dogma and slogans and allow it to promote effectively revo- 
lution in the hungry countries of the world, 

For a short time Mills regretted that he touched political ground, 
that he flavored his writing with politics, Nevertheless, he was not 

y basic concern was to resolve the prob- 
lem of this terrain, that of political life. On this ground he was 
a precursor—a great precursor. 

When Mills wrote Listen 

by Cubans. He wrote it to 


government did not hear him, 
ideals “in a utopian way, while 
s of World War III, had a sim- 
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firmly by the perspective of a North American non-conformist on 
the two great problems of the contemporary world: imperialism 
and war. He stood up to them like a utopian and a moralist, 
despite the fact that he was a good North American and a practi- 
cal man. 

Actually Mills was ingenuous; but he could find no other way. 
He could not move toward an impoverished proletariat nor to a 
hungry people. He could not believe that Marx’s view that the 
proletariat was the force of history could be applied to the United 
States of 1960, nor did he believe in the support of the leaders of 
the third world. His people were opulent, overdeveloped. opposed 
to change. But he did not despair altogether; for he searched for 
help wherever he could find it, among the students, professors, in- 
tellectuals, scientists, clergy, and others who represented what was 
decent and moral in North America. 

In political terms, he was a small force and he knew it. He 
came from a country of white-collar strata, workers, conformists, 
masses; he lacked the powerful instrument that might allow the 
change from an aggressive economy to a politics of development. 
The human resources that he counted on were very small. The 
moment had not arrived, and Mills was aware of this; he was a 
precursor. Like all precursors he was a realist politician without 
common sense. 

The final years of his life revolved around an essential prob- 
lem of contemporary society; the possibility of total destruction 
through atomic war. This possibility could not be contemplated 
by men before the two great powers established the “balance of 
terror” by which they could destroy themselves and the world. 
At the end of his life, Mills was deeply affected by this danger. 
All his work in his last years was directly or indirectly bound up 
with this concern. He struggled against the liberal rhetoric, Marx- 
ist dogma, and sociological dehumanization; he struggled for the 
North American conscience, for Cuba, and for the poor countries; 
above all, he struggled to define the true task of the intellectual in 
an international society with nuclear arms and to define the paths 
of liberalism and Marxism when there already exists the possibility 
of nuclear war. He saw these were the proper tasks of social sci- 
ence in the atomic age. It is not necessary to repeat here what 
Mills has already said on these problems. It is far more important 
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to apply his findings to the solution of an existent problem and to 
define it in terms of how he set it forth and measured it for us. 

The danger of atomic war put the problems of humanism in 
new terms. Mills approached this novel danger, which has no his- 
torical precedent, in an elemental way. His reactions to the danger 
manifested themselves mainly at the emotional level, psychologi- 
cally and ideologically. Social theory had not kept up with the 
rapid, profound changes and the unexpected social situation that 
they had produced—namely, the actual possibility that man could 
end his own history. The two ideological currents of our time— 
liberalism and Marxism—had not followed these changes to their 
ultimate consequences, which would mean a total adjustment in 
the analytic concepts and the political focus of the modern world. 
All these forces had done was to register certain changes and col- 
lect some new data. Above all, this superficial ideological response, 
with its backwardness and suspicion of outsiders, was seen most 
clearly in the lack of support given to the great social reforms of 
the age, which in Mills’ view represented the only way out of 
the present danger. He could also observe that the same Marxist 
or liberal phrases which had been used to explain social change— 
internal or international—before the danger of atomic war, were 
now inadequate and inconsequential for the new conditions. 

Mills gave a clear account of everything preceding this present 
danger. It was only at the start of this century that in both lib- 
eralism and Marxism, it was considered desirable to reform capital- 
ism. The typical liberalism of North America opposed reform 


because it clung to the old values emanating from the Yankee 
experience—absolute freedom of enter 
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within liberalism, the Keynesian current and the New Deal ex- 
perience constitute a form of concession; within Marxist thought, 
the thesis that in some countries “a peaceful road to socialism” 
may be possible constitutes another concession. But these con- 
cessions are made reluctantly for pragmatic and theoretical reasons 
and are condemned as violations of the sacred principles of Liberty 
or Revolution, of Free Enterprise or Class Struggle. This mood of 
irritation and concession has not yet disappeared, notwithstanding 
the novelty of the danger human society faces from atomic war. 
The classic models of liberalism and Marxism still remain the 
theoretical and political conscience and models for our time, and 
all deviations from them are seen as diminishing the theoretical 
perfection and destroying the ethical and rational beauty of these 
models, 

Nevertheless, the monopolistic and technological advance of 
modern society coincides with the burgeoning of a war economy, 
and depends on it for its moderating influence and anti-cyclical 
force, while, at the same time, the increased standard of living 
and the broadening tax base in the developed capitalist countries 
have destroyed much of the basis of the class struggle of the nine- 
teenth century. The result has been a general conformity extending 
from the great masses to the leaders. The North American people 
know—as Mills says—that the war economy is the basis of their 
employment, and they tacitly support it. This dependence on a 
war economy has destroyed the relevance to their society of the 
classic model of liberalism. The working masses of North America 
are at the opposite pole from a revolutionary spirit, and, what is 
more, the working classes of Europe, including those affiliated with 
the Communist parties, are at the opposite pole from this revolu- 
tionary spirit and from the classic model of Marxism. Thus, only 
a mystical view of liberalism can claim any relevance for it in a 
world dependent upon the war economy and the society of war. 
And only a mystical view of the proletariat can conceive of it still 
as the motor force of the revolution. The intellectual and govern- 
ing elites agree unwillingly to these violations of the ideal models, 
conform unwillingly, but refuse to recognize that only through 
profound social reforms can the way be discovered to prevent an 
atomic war. 

The United States, for instance, cannot sustain itself and con- 
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tinue to develop while it remains tied to the war economy. This is 
a fact more than it is an accusation; a fact that Mills recognized 
and one that underlies the conformity of United States society 
today. North American society does not believe that these condi- 
tions can vary and that it can continue to develop social reform 
programs, similar or superior to those of England, France, Sweden, 
and Norway, which would make the war economy unnecessary. 
And for its part, Marxist thought and socialist societies continue 
maintaining that capitalism necessarily must go to war. Both 
worlds and theories go on viewing with apprehension, skepticism, 
or displeasure the idea of social reform in the capitalist countries 
and in the United States. Both have become converted—without 
wanting to be—to the “metaphysics of war.” 

This problem, directly linked to the survival of man, is an intel- 
lectual and political problem. Nor is anyone in a better situation 
than the North American to study what concerns him, and no one 
better situated to put an end to the “fetish of indecision,” the pro- 
vincialism, and the liberal rhetoric that—as Mills said—are irrele- 
vant to the problems of today’s world. 

On their side, the socialist countries and the Marxist theoreticians 
have an equally important task; that is, if their primary objective 
is peace and they recognize the necessity for peaceful co-existence. 
If socialists recognize that there is small chance that the proletariat 
of the United States and the other developed countries will make a 
revolution, then it is only logical that they rec 
supporting reform in these coun 
deviling those M 
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nations develop for dealing with their problems may form the basis 
for a new model of development whose ethical and theoretical 
beauty may surpass the classic models of Marxism and liberalism, 
allowing them to take their place in history without bringing about 
the end of history itself. 

Mills, as a precursor of the theory and politics of our time, 
tackled all these problems and left us with an idea of what ought 
to constitute sociology in his formula: IBM + reality = Human- 
ism. In the long run he stripped down the formula: he studied and 
applied the techniques; he eviscerated North American reality. He 
was a sociologist and the conscience of the United States. Because 
of this, Mills remains for a long time to come a model of why we 
think highly of North American sociology. 


A 


RALPH MILIBAND 


Mills and Politics 


“Inside this country today, the Labor leaders are the strategic ac- 


tors: they lead the only organizations capable of stopping the 


main drift towards war and slump.” “What the U.S. does, or fails 
to do, may be the key to 


what will happen in the world. What the 
Labor leader does, or fails to do, may be the key to what will hap- 
pen in the U.S.” 
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late “fifties, which are peculiar to him alone; but there are also as- 
pects of that evolution which are obviously part of a much more 
general trend, particularly in the United States. Mills should not 
be cast as a “representative” figure, nor should he be stereotyped as 
a “hero of our times.” But the political fears, the hopes and the 
anxieties which he articulated were scarcely his alone; in his own 
way, he provides an element, perhaps a significant element, in the 
biography of a generation. 

From this view, The New Men of Power may be seen as one of 
the last expressions, before the big freeze set in, of the hopes en- 
gendered in and by the Roosevelt era, if not, as far as Mills was 
concerned, by the Roosevelt Administration itself; it marks one of 
the last expressions of that era’s hope that America might be hu- 
manely turned into a progressive society by means of a political 
alliance between labor, white collar, and intellectuals. 

The hope was already heavily mortgaged in 1948, and The New 
Men of Power hardly reads like a message of optimism and good 
cheer. Still, the hope, however faint and qualified, continued to 
stir: there did exist a way out for the United States. 

A decade later, even such cautious optimism seemed absurdly 
starry-eyed, certainly to Mills. The intervening years, “the mind- 
less years we have been enduring,” as he bitterly called them in 
1955, had left their creases on minds as well as on faces; the dirty 
gray of the ‘fifties had seeped in everywhere, choking many, fright- 
ening others, corroding the spirit of all, even the boldest. These 
were bad years for good men. And they were the years in which 
Mills did his main work. 


One feature of Mills’ political commitment which immediately 
invites attention is that it is very difficult to give it an obviously 
appropriate name. Attempts to do so, often with ill-intent (“Texas 
Trotskyite” was one of the more colorfully inaccurate labels foisted 
on him), have not carried much conviction. He obviously belongs 
on the left, but his particular place there is not easily determined. 
To say that he was a socialist may be a beginning, but it is only in 
an exceptionally backward political and ideological context, such 
as that of the United States, where socialism is still invested with 
highly-charged meaning, that it can be said to afford a useful pre- 
liminary element of identification. However, since socialists come 
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in all shapes and sizes, the question remains as to what this meant 
in Mills’ case. 2 cite 

Nor is the difficulty made any easier by a review of Mills polit- 
ical past, for the good and sufficient reason that he had no political 
past, that he never belonged to any socialist group, faction, or 
party, and that he does not appear to have been sufficiently in sym- 
pathy with any socialist tendency in America to identify specifically 
with any of them. He found the Communists morally, intellectually, 
and politically impossible; the various Trotskyite sects were too 
disputatiously futile for a serious man to bother with; and the social 
democrats were, so to speak, too social democratic for his robust 
political tastes. 

Politically and temperamentally, Mills was a determined non- 
joiner, with an intense dislike of togetherness, including political 
togetherness. This undoubtedly saved him from much political 
strain, not to speak of the waste of time, and it also saved 
him from the necessity of painful political disengagements. Even 
so, the political isolation which was willed upon him by circum- 
stance and predilection was by no means all gain, Nor was his aca- 
demic isolation. It seerhs best, at any rate, to forget about labels 
and tags and to look at Mills’ political commitment from a rather 
different angle—to ask, for a start, what Mills was against. 

Mills, as everybody knows, 
But this is even less useful tha 
of America are two-a-penny; 
ican industry—there is a goo 
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Yet, it is misleading to say that Mills hated America: the for- 
mula allows too much play to feeling and too little to rational op- 
position; and it also ignores that there was much in America which 
Mills liked. The point is rather that what Mills did like in America 
was of less importance than what he disliked. There was a balance, 
but it was unfavorable. 

Nor had Mills transferred his affections from America to another 
country. He had no adopted country. He had no national affec- 
tions. He was remarkably free from national commitments. He did 
not “believe” in America, nor did he “love” America. He did not 
feel that the nation-state, including his own, was a fit and proper 
object of allegiance, either in war or in cold war. “I cannot,” he 
wrote in Listen, Yankee, “give unconditional loyalties to any insti- 
tution, man, state, movement or nation. My loyalties are condi- 
tional upon my own convictions and my own values”; and these, 
he added, “lie more with the Cuban revolution than with the offi- 
cial United States reaction to it.” This, it may be noted, is only a 
restatement of a classic liberal position: that it should have come 
to constitute so unusual a stance is a token of the nationalist em- 
phasis which has so deeply marked this century. Mills couched his 
declaration of independence in extremely comprehensive terms, so 
comprehensive as to demand a degree of lonely rationality which 
is very hard indeed to live by, but by which he himself did try and 


live. 

There was a personal, biographical 
America, obviously not sufficient in it: 
nation with other features of his personality; namely, the fact that 
he did not leave Texas until he was over twenty-one. Mills came 
to the big city as a stranger, and he saw it with the eyes of a 


stranger, sufficiently familiar with America-beyond-Texas not to be 


without bearings, not sufficiently familiar to take too much for 


granted; only a provincial could have written the extraordinary 
chapter on Macy’s in White Collar. Mills himself believed that his 
Particular reaction to American society had much to do with the 
fact that he only properly entered it after he had grown up. This 
would hardly have been enough to give him depth and under- 
standing; but it did give him distance without a loss of focus, and 
fr eshness without baflement. By a curious twist, his very provin- 
cialism helped him to escape the nationalist trap, and to avoid 
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national sentimentality. He was indeed violently hostile to nation- 
alist celebration, anywhere, to flag-waving, to the use of the past 
for the purpose of blackmail. He was a most historically-minded 
sociologist, but without any reverence for antiquity. He liked Eng- 
land, but what he liked least about it was its obsession with the 
day before yesterday; the dislike induced in him a perverse and 
ostentatious philistinism: he simply would not be moved by the 
grace and beauty of Cambridge, because it was old; in London, 
he knew well the area between Bloomsbury, where he usually 
stayed, and the London School of Economics; but he never ac- 


tually went to see anything in London. His curiosity, which was 
insatiable, lay in other directions. 


Mills himself was very conscious that his work had a critical, 


their fate by the use of knowledge 
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fruitful if it was made from the vantage point, not of a pre-indus- 
trial age, but with the projected hopes and ideals of a post-capital- 
ist era, in which the claims of property and profit would have come 
to be seen for the vulgar distraction that they are. 

Mills was a moralist as well as a moral man. He somehow man- 
aged not to lose a rare capacity for sustained indignation. He was 
the least resigned of men, either for himself or for others. At the 
same time, he was well aware that unfocused indignation is harm- 
less petulance and that moralism without social analysis is private 
self-indulgence and public deception. With the right to denounce 
crime goes the duty to locate the criminals, and to expose them. 
To speak and act as if there can be crime without criminals, or to 
pretend that all are equally guilty, is a dereliction which Mills 
judged harshly, and which he fiercely denounced, never more elo- 
quently than in his Pagan Sermon to the Christian Clergy. 


The largest part of Mills’ sociological work was concerned with 
power, its contemporary nature, its location, and its sources. He 
has been accused of being “obsessed,” “haunted” by power, and by 
hatred for men of power. This is in any case a strange charge in an 


epoch which has seen power used and abused on an unprecedented 


scale, But in truth, it was not so much by power that Mills was 


haunted as by powerlessness. Fewer and fewer men, he believed, 
had it in their power to make decisions of enormous consequence 
for, or rather against, the mass of men. Indeed, they had it in their 
power ultimately to decide life and death for untold millions. Not 
only was that power growing irresponsible: it was also cumulative, 
in that it included the power to manipulate opinion, to shape news, 
to engineer acquiescence, to turn rational “publics” into apathetic 
masses.” Had he only applied his analysis to the Soviet bloc, he 
would not have raised a stir. Instead, Mills had the bad taste to 
insist that it applied to the United States, that things were not 
what they were reputed to be, that there existed a steadily widen- 
ing gulf between democratic rhetoric and the reality of power, be- 
tween democratic ceremonial, however elaborate, and elite deci- 
Sion-making. 

Mills wrote about elites, but he was not a writer for the elite. He 
did believe that concentration of power, generally for nefarious 
ends, was one of the dominant characteristics of his times. But he 
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did not believe that elite rule was inevitable, and that the only im- 
portant and worthwhile problem in relation to power was to find 
which elite would rule best. He did not wear his democratic be- 
liefs on his sleeve, and in the formal sense in which the term has 
increasingly come to be used in liberal theory, he was not much 
of a democrat at all. But his political point of reference, inseparable 
from the others, was the need for democratic participation at all 
levels and at all points of decision-making, industrial as well as 
political, on the job as well as in the polling-booth. It is significant 
that he should have chosen the words of an unknown worker in 
Nevada as the epitome of The New Men of Power: 


When that boatload of wobblies come 
Up to Everett, the sheriff says 

Don’t you come no further 

Who the hell’s yer leader anyhow 
Who's yer leader 

And them wobblies yelled right back— 
We ain’t got no leader 

We're all leaders 

And they kept right on comin’, 
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Cuba was his belief that a fusion could occur there between revo- 
lutionary freedom and revolutionary authority. 

Mills was very suspicious of lyrical upsurges and visionary evo- 
cations. But it is impossible to read him without being made 
aware of how seriously he took “the central goal of western 
humanism ...the presumptuous control by reason of man’s fate,” 
of how untainted he was by smart cynicism about humane alter- 
natives to the here-and-now. Like any serious man in the twentieth 
century, he found himself with dilemmas, ambiguities, and doubts. 
But he had no difficulty in knowing what he was against and in 
deciding what he was for. His difficulty lay elsewhere: in locating 
the means of radical change. 


E “There are no national parties,” Mills wrote in The Power Elite, 
to which the professional politicians belong and which by their 
debate focus national issues clearly and responsibly and continu- 
ously.” This is one of the recurrent themes in Mills writings on 
politics in the United States. He believed that the main political 
parties, far from offering any obstacle to what he called the “grim 
trivialization of public life,” were themselves important channels 
of manipulated irrationality: association with them, or with their 


leaders in office, must entail more co 
warranted by the likely results—inte 
as gray eminences usually end up as gr 

Mills’ alienation from the normal run 
was pushed to rather unusual lengths. The first election in which 
he was entitled to vote was the election of 1940: I think I am right 
in saying that he did not vote in that election, nor in any subse- 
quent election, presidential, state, or local. To belong in a political 
sense, he wrote, meant “a belief in the purposes and in the leaders 
of an organization”; it was “to make the association a psychological 


center of one’s self, to take into our conscience, deliberately and 


freely, its rules of conduct and its purposes, which we thus shape 


and which in turn shapes us.” “We do not,” he concluded, “have 
this kind of belonging to any political organization.” 

It is not at all certain that Mills could ever have found a political 
organization worthy of quite the kind of allegiance he described; 
and whether a political intellectual should accept so thorough a 
] party is itself a matter for debate. Total 
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identification may well be crippling to the mind, just as total 
homelessness is crippling to the spirit. 

Homelessness may, however, be viewed as a temporary condi- 
tion, in which case the absence of an effective agency of desired 
change is endurable, though frustrating; far worse is the belief 
that such an agency is most unlikely ever to come into being. This 
is the real change in Mills’ political outlook and perspective be- 
tween the forties and the "fifties. He had thought, in the earlier 
period, that organized labor might form the basis for a new move- 
ment dedicated to radical pressure and change. “The American 
worker,” he had written in The New Men of Power, “has a high 
potential militancy when he is pushed, and if he knows what the 
issue is”; “the American labor unions and 
he had also written, “can rel 
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debilitation which had, in his view, affected American labor? Who 
bea there be to defeat the reactionary purpose of the men who 
etermined America’s role in the world? Mills answered that there 


remained the intellectuals. 


i Mills had always stressed the importance of the role which 
intellectuals must play in the shaping of a radical movement. “To 
have an American labor movement capable of carrying out the 
program of the Left, making allies among the middle class, and 
moving upstream against the main drift,” he had written in 1948, 
there must be a rank and file of vigorous workers, a brace of 
labor intellectuals, and a set of politically alert labor leaders.” 
These, he had also insisted, could only hope to be effective in al- 
liance with each other. But as he lost hope in the capacity of or- 
ganized labor, so did he come to attribute an independent political 
role to “scientists and artists, ministers and scholars ... those who 
represent the human intellect... who are part of the great dis- 
course of inquiry and reason, of sensibility and imagination.” 

It is important to see clearly what is here involved. Mills was 
not asking intellectuals to “enter politics,” as the term is commonly 
understood. On the contrary, he sometimes seemed to go right 
to the other extreme. The “joint political-cultural struggle,” he 
wrote in 1959, “must be waged in intellectual and moral ways 
rather than in a more direct political way”; “we cannot,” he also 
said, “create a Left by abdicating our roles as intellectuals to be- 
come working-class agitators or machine politicians, or by play- 
acting at any other direct political action.” Far from inviting 


intellectuals to engage in political activism, he almost appeared to 
make a virtue of non-participation. 

It was a position which he himself could not sustain, as was 

t in the United States-Cuban con- 


shown by his own involvemen 
n stressing was that intellectuals 


flict. But what he was concerned i 
must not allow themselves to be deflected by the lure of “prac- 
he “politics of truth,” even 


tical” politics, that they must practice t 
though this might be called “unrealistic.” As early as 1944, Mills 


had warned that “if he [i.e. the intellectual] approaches public 
Issues ‘realistically,’ that is, jn terms of the major parties, he has 
already so compromised their very statement that he is not able to 
Sustain an enthusiasm for political action and thought.” He was 
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well entitled to think that the point had not lost its relevance 
fifteen years later. 

It would be foolish to dismiss the “politics of truth” as of no 
consequence and equally foolish to underestimate the — 
which intellectuals may wield in their society. Nor even shoul 
the notion be rejected out of hand that intellectuals might be, as he 
said in 1960, a “possible, immediate, radical agency of change. 
The difficulty is that Mills was not talking about any kind of 
change but of change in the basis and character, the tone and tex- 
ture of the social order; and change also in the character of 
America’s role in the world. As for this, it was Mills himself who, 
paradoxically, provided ground for thinking that he was pitching 
his hopes for intellectuals much too high. 

This, it should be noted 
“committed.” Mills knew 
For intellectuals and academi 


» and how seriously. The answer, which 
at intellectuals, for the most part, were 


small-scale and small-minded social 
later to call “liberal Practicality,” 
often explicit Purpose was to sear 
to social framework deemed be 
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welfare, but the refusal to consider the possibility that it was the 
machine itself which ought to be scrapped. 

Liberalism in the twentieth century, Mills said again and again 
had gone flabby and conservative. It had become a rhetoric of apol- 
ogy, a way of masking reality, a means of clouding issues, an ob- 
stacle to understanding and to significant action. “As a rhetoric,” 
he wrote in The Power Elite, “liberalism has become a mask of all 


political positions, as a theory of society it has become irrelevant, 


and in its optative mood, misleading.” f 

This view of liberalism is quite obviously relevant to the dis- 
cussion of the intellectuals’ political role. For if liberalism was in 
fact the ideology of so many academics, intellectuals, and social 
Scientists, indeed the intellectuals’ very own form of false con- 
sciousness, it must also follow, quite apart from all other consid- 
erations pointing to the same conclusion, that intellectuals could 
not very well be expected to play the role which Mills had as- 
signed to them. Intellectuals, it may be worth repeating, can play a 
role as intellectuals, and Mills was quite right to urge that they 
should, But they hardly play the role, all by themselves, of grave- 
diggers of the old order. Despite all the disappointments of the 
years following The New Men of Power, I think that Mills was 
closer to reality, politically and sociologically, when he pinned his 
hopes to the alliance of radical labor, white collar, and left intel- 


lectuals. 

True, such an alliance, for truly radical purposes, seems very 
unlikely in the United States. But it may at least be a beginning 
to see that the business of radical politics in the United States will 
not get properly under way until it does come on the agenda. The 
crowning paradox of Mills’ contribution to American radicalism is 
that, when that alliance does come into being, when socialism does 
again become a serious as well as a subversive word in the United 
States, Mills, who had come to despair that it would, will be 
honored as one of those who, in the dark and hollow years, made 


the rebirth possible. 
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Mills and the Profession of Sociology 


As I reflect on C, Wright Mills, Swift’s epitaph springs to mind: 


... Whose Savage indignation c 
Go, passerby, and imitate if yo 
his strenuous defender of viri 


A rt. 
an no longer lacerate his hea 
u can 


le liberty. 


> P “the 
rthur Koestler’s moving essay on “tl 


i ich 
Screamers.” 1 The term harks back to an old dream in which, 


Koestler says, “I scream f 
walks past laughing and ch 


` > ive in. 
” in the society we live = 
. perhaps it is we, the Screamers, who react in a sound an 


i e 
ich surrounds us, whereas you are th 
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Re eke the profession: Just as the business of physicists is to 
ra ni a so the business of the sociologist is to under- 
aan cia structures. | At this point in history at least, the prin- 
age ay to “get a fix on social structures—if not the sole way— 
ait ae y power: where it resides, who wields it, how it is used, 
aoe w misused. The sociologist who avoids studying power in 

cial structures seriously increases, if he does not in fact guaran- 
tee, the chance that he will end up with trivia. This summarizes 
Mills’ stand on scientific policy. 

Mills told the profession: Because the sociolo 
be utilized in the manipulation of human beings, every sociologist 
has the obligation of interpreting his work and communicating his 
findings to the public. We must endeavor to make sociological 
knowledge as inescapable for men-on-the-street as are the doings 
of Li'l Abner or the virtues of the latest detergent. A discipline that 
yields knowledge and provides tools for the potential manipula- 
tion of men must make the possibilities of such manipulation clear, 
very clear, to its possible victims. This position confronts head on 


the matter of professional ethics. 
Finally, Mills said to the professi 
workings of power in today’s social structures finds over and over 
again that the wielders of power are perpetrating injustices and 
endangering the safety, dignity, and even the human-ness of hu- 
manity. The sociologist must therefore persuade first the intellec- 


tuals and through them the citizenry to forestall and check these 
injustices by changing the social structures that misuse power: 
chools, churches, professional 


governments, corporations, armies, s! 
societies. This takes a position on the tactics of inducing social 


change. 

Sociologists who do not follow these three principles were, for 
Mills, at best engaged in trivial mental exercises, at worst handing 
themselves and their science over (deliberately or by default) to 


the Establishment. 


gist’s product can 


on: Anyone who studies the 


ic policy the professional sociologists 
replied: “What we choose to study may seem trivial to you; but the 
peas Mendel studied were also trivial. When we discover the 


equivalent of genetic laws you'll see you do us an injustice.” 
To his argument that sociologists have a particular obligation to 


To his position on scientifi 
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join the ranks of “the screamers,” the more unsympathetic sei 
bers of the profession replied “yellow journalism, or not i“ 
style.” The sympathetic ones said: “All right, but ina different ro. 
Not as a sociologist but as aroused citizen, journalist, publicist, 
andist.” 
oie i pot on the tactics of social change, those of the profes- 
sion who consider themselves in the camp of the social reformers 
said: “Your technique is the direct frontal attack of Rationalism and 
the Enlightenment. There are other, indirect ways to bring about 
social reform and social change that could turn out to be even 
more effective than the one you propose. We can and do relent- 
lessly and dispassionately accumulate hard evi 
‘injustice’ concrete referents. The statistical techn 
samplings that you call trivial yield data on (for 
of hospital beds, patients, and doctors 


class, dollars spent on illness by those over 65; race discrimination 
and its social effects; bureaucratic bunglings. Bit by bit we make 
So overwhelming a case in behalf of social reform that it cannot be 
gainsaid.” 


dence that gives 
iques and random 
example) number 
; infant deaths by social 


To Mills all this was as if a 


mercials were to justify himsel 
exciting harmoni 


musician composing television com- 


f by declaring that you can still make 
c experiments with Pepsi-Cola Hits the Spot. 


I learned from Mills to ask the outrageous question, and I ask 
it now of him: How did his three Principles fit together? Which 
took precedence oyer which? 

In the days when we worked together on Puerto 
found much pleasure and excitement in wanderi 
lem and the East Bronx, chatting, 
Ricans, questioning, arguing, 
Mills rode around Harlem a 


Rican Journey, I 
ng around Har- 
drinking coffee with Puerto 
wondering, commiserating, checking. 
nd the East Bronx in his impossible 
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pounced on the nuggets that would make the main points he had 
blocked out for his looking and reading. The staff did the detailed 
analysis. 

f In a sense he was right. One migration, after all, is very much 
like another. But in a sense I think he was wrong. So is one love 
affair very much like another—but for each new pair unique, and 
a source of wonder. Research in this respect is much like a love 
affair—always the same yet always unique. It builds on the re- 
searcher’s sense of wonder more than on his foregone conclusions, 


however insightful they may be. 


In 1946 a brilliant study by Mills and Melville J. Ulmer was pub- 
lished.? This research directed its attention to the important ques- 
tions: How does concentration of economic power affect the gen- 
eral welfare of our cities and their inhabitants? Does economic 
concentration tend to raise or depress the level of civil welfare? 
The study carefully selected and examined three pairs of cities. 
Its findings indicated that big business tends to depress while small 
business tends to raise the level of civic welfare. 

In 1954 Irving A. Fowler presented his doctoral research in a dis- 
sertation which paid Mills the compliment of replicating this study 
in 30 cities in New York State.t Fowler used some of the same 
measures Mills and Ulmer had employed; but, as a good researcher 
should, he went well beyond them, extending and expanding their 
work. It was a painstaking job of digging through reports and 
Statistics; of legwork, interviewing, coding, correlating, testing, and 
retesting. It took him four years to analyze the data and write the 
report. 

Fowler’s study reversed the findings of Mills and Ulmer, whose 
earlier study is still being reprinted.” Fowler’s thesis is on the shelf 
of the Cornell Library, and the copy I have indicates that I am 


the second person to have checked it out. 
Mills never changed his mind about the relationship between 


big business and local welfare, nor did he repudiate or modify his 


earlier work with Ulmer. Was he wrong? After all, what is “wel- 
fare” and how do you measure it? Fowler had worked in the best 


tradition of sociology. He had examined and tested 48 indicators of 
eleven different facets of community welfare. But the “welfare” 
that the sociologists’ indicators measure is like an X-ray plate. a 
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e welfare people-in-the-flesh enjoy or are de- 

Te Sd Wiis dices the age climate, the spirit, the 
wa that you are your own man, the sense of your own dignity 
and worth? What about confidence in the future for yourself, for 
your children and their children? What about the feeling that your 
existence is serious and meaningful? A study like Fowler’s by no 
means settles the matter. The carefully woven net he had cast to 
capture the notion of “welfare” might still have been too wide- 
meshed. Some of these more elusive aspects could still have slipped 
through. Such results often turn up in social science research. The 
next step for an empirical sociologist like Fowler is for him and 
his students to face the challenging but difficult and time-consum- 
ing task of developing new measures of “welfare” that might fix 
those less tangible qualities that may have eluded his 1954 study. 
This is the pace at which sociology develops today: slow, pedes- 


trian, snail-like. Many seemingly obvious relations are still not 
pinned down, still must bear the label, “not proved: further inves- 
tigation needed.” But this was not Mil 


Is’ pace, not his style. His 
passion was less for the search, more for the story. He felt the 
story as a novelist does, or a poet, and he relayed it to the reader 
in the best tradition of the pamphleteer, Perhaps for these reasons 
I find what I think is a deep misunderstanding of Mills in many 
quarters, where he is often labeled an anti-empiricist. He was, 
rather, an empiricist who could not wait for the science to catch 
up with him. 

Mills’ writings stimulate students all over the world to pursue 
his hunches and his 


insights, to follow his torch and his sword. 
Some do as Fowler did, appl 


critic. Those who pursue the evidence and de- 
velop his thoughts i ienti 
of his stature in th 
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NOTES: 

1. le Disbelieving Atrocities,” in The Yogi and the Commissar (New 
ork, 1945), pp. 88-92. 

2. Op. cit. p. 89. 

3. In Small Business and Civic Welfare, 
to Study Problems of American Small Business, 
gress, ad Session, C. No. 135 (Washington, 19 
Mills gathered the data and wrote the report in six weeks; 


Mills, 1916-1962,” Studies on the Left, 2, 1962, p- 10. 
ctures, Economic Power, and 


4. Irving A. Fowler, Local Industrial Stru 
Community Welfare: Thirty Small New York State Cities, 1930-1950. 
Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, September 1954- An article condensing 
his study appeared in Social Problems, 6, Summer, 1958, pp- 42-51; 
under the title “Local Industrial Structures, Economic Power and Com- 
munity Welfare.” It received the Helen DeRoy award of the Society for 


the Study of Social Problems. 

5. The latest reprinting that has come to my attention is L. Bro 
Selznick, Sociology (New York, Third Ed., 1963). 

6. The eleven facets are repeated here. In parenthesis after each appear 
only one or two examples to indicate the kind of indicator Fowler used 
in each case:—Economic Income (e.g. average annual income per indus- 

); Income Security (e.g. per cent unemployed and 

r 1000 population); Consumer purchasing 


d annual per capita retail sales); Home 
nt of dwelling units reported 


with exclusive use 
rtality; tuberculosis 


Report of the Special Committee 
U.S. Senate, 79th Con- 
46). Hans Gerth says 
“C. Wright 


om and P. 


trial wage-eamer 
number of relief recipients pe 
power (e.g. median rental an! 
ownership; Housing adequacy (e.g. per ce’ 
in need of major repairs, Or with central heating or 
of bath or shower); Health needs (e-g- as infant mo: 
and pneumonia death rate); Health facilities (e.g. number of hospital 
beds and number of physicians per 1000); Literacy (e-8: median school 
years completed and per olds in school); Adequacy of 
g. curre 


cent 16-17 year 
educational provisions (e. nt expenses per pupil, school tax per 
$1000); Political expression (e.g. voter registration and actual vote); and 
Municipal wealth and service (eg Pet capita tax levies, per capita 
costs of government and protection of perso! 


ns and property). See 
Fowler, op. cit. pP- 68-9. 
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The Scientific Relevance of C. Wright Mills 


Mention of “mathematical sociology” hardly elicits a raised eye- 


brow today, but when I was a student in the 1930's the idea was 
bold and exotic. People always asked the same question. How can 
an exact and “dry” science like mathematics be linked with human 
behavior, which is “unpredictable” or “purposeful” or “greater than 
the sum of its parts,” to protect the human being from becoming 
the “object” of a dehumanized science? The Positivists, operation- 
alists, and behaviorists—in short, those whom Mills called the Sci- 


entists—were lined up on one side; those whom he called the 
Humanists were on the other. 


Most of the Scientists were 


servations or a Controlled Experiment, 

sconfirm a Prediction, which, if con- 
firmed, would lead one to make Further Deductions from the Hy- 
94 
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pothesis, to be likewise tested, or, if disconfirmed, forced one to 
modify the Hypothesis and to make the corresponding Predictions. 
and so forth and so forth. f 
Pe: key to the whole process was Prediction. Everything re- 
a all right as long as the Predictions were verified; if not, the 
i ypothesis was changed until they were. If no Predictions could 
e deduced from the Hypothesis, one was simply not using the 
Scientific Method. 
m Humanists had a hard time arguing with this procedure. 
a ey took a dim view of prediction and sometimes pointed out 
; at not much has yet been predicted and verified in human af- 
airs, at least not by the Method. To this the reply came that this 
was because the techniques of observation and deduction were 
still primitive. But sometimes the Humanists blasphemed: they 
said that prediction was not the aim of the social sciences; that 
especially in sociology to understand was more important than 
to predict, To this the stock reply was: “If you can’t Predict, how 


do you know you Understand?” 
Now, twenty-five years later, I still believe in the twin towers of 
mathematics will be the 


physical and behavioral sciences and that 
mortar of the second, as it has been of the first. But I also believe 


that the disdain I once felt for the essay-writing sociologists and 
for the whole idea of “understanding” as something apart from 
Specific prediction was no more than a symptom of immaturity. 

i I cannot honestly say that this change of view was brought about 
in me by the writings of C. Wright Mills. Rather it was this 
change which brought his writings into the focus of my atten- 
tion. But this I will say: reading Mills has helped me reconcile 
my fundamental commitment to scientific method in the broadest 
sense with the realization that social science does not yield to 


scientific piety alone. 

Mills’ main critique seemed Jeveled at the trivialization of con- 
tent in contemporary “scientific” sociology. In particular, he dis- 
tinguished between “macroscopic” and “molecular” social-inquiry. 
He gave as examples of macroscopic inquiry questions of this sort 
“How did the Crusades come about? Are Protestantism and cap- ,\ 
italism related? If so, how? Why is there no ‘sdcialist-movement < 
in the United States?” As an example of a molecular inquiry, he 
gave, “Why are 40 per cent of the women who give marketing.ad- 

f > 
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vice to their neighbors during a given week on a lower income 
level than those who gave it during another week? ; 

The reader may sense a grain of sarcasm in the example, but it 
seems to me that Mills endowed the question with more leverage 
than such projects usually have. Actually it is quite unusual for a 
molecular study to be directed toward answering a “why” ques- 
tion. The typical objective is to direct such a study toward the 
testing of a “hypothesis,” and in the instance cited the hypothesis 
might well have been, “Significantly more women who give mar- 
keting advice to their neighbors during one week are on a lower 
income level than during another week.” The result of the study 
would be the Acceptance or the Rejection of the Hypothesis at “a 
given level of significance.” The question “why” would not be any- 
where in sight. 

Molecular studies are models of scientific objectivity in the 
sense that the rules laid down by the Method are scrupulously 
observed. Methodological faithfulness becomes the supreme cri- 
terion of excellence. Was the sample properly chosen? Were the 
statistical tests appropriate? There is no point in asking whether 
the conclusion was justified, because, as a tule, no “conclusion 
is drawn. Instead we have a measure of confidence in the hypoth- 
esis or in the justification of its rejection. But the very inconclu- 

eaks scrupulous objectivity. Human 
c. Conclusions from characteristics of 
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pidge government funds on trivialities when he studied 
Ai hanges in the fruit fly brought about by the drastically 
he re aig a of shell-blasted Voronezh; and, in addition, 
i a a oe 
“amused” hi cL r gs were suffering privation. Galileo 
Calves imself by rolling cannon balls down inclined planes; 
wiih ani poked wires at dead frogs to see them kick. Gilbert played 
ire magnets; Franklin with kites. Much of the greatest work in 
cience must have seemed an atrocious waste of time to serious 
people. 
„ No, it is not the “triviality’—the seeming detachment of the 
bees: ape problems from important human concerns—that marks 
oomi of this approach as sterile. Rather, it is the ritualistic atti- 
h z of present-day investigators. If an investigator knows before 
e begins that his investigation will contain everything that he is 
going to ask; if he knows the entire range of alternative answers 
to every one of his questions; if he considers the investigation 
finished” when the questions have been answered, and he feels 
no gnawing pains while going through the process; if he is not 
spurred to undertake new and related inquiries long before the 
old one is exhausted—then his “science” is probably little more 
than an empty shell. He has paid too high a price for his objec- 
tivity and irreproachable methodology. As someone put it, he has 
polished his eye glasses until they are spotless, but he has not used 

them to look at anything worthwhile. 
hat one means by “worth- 


One must be careful to spell out w: w 
while” in this context. One must avoid the connotations of “prac- 


ticality,” for who heckles Jouder against “useless” research than the 
babbits and the bureaucrats? On the other hand, the stock defense 
of “useless” investigations (“the scientist should be guided by curi- 
osity and by the spirit of free inquiry”) does not fit, either. Remove 
discipline and selectivity from scientific endeavor, and what re- 
mains is not emancipation but a dissipation of effort, for the medi- 
ocre are always bound to outnumber the creative. Neither “prac- 
ticality” demanded by, men of affairs nor “uselessness” (glorified 
by some effetes in science) is a criterion of worth. Much of molec- 
ular research is highly “practical” in the sense that it answers 
questions which businessmen and the military want answered, in 
their preoccupation with organizing or inducing large numbers of 
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people to do what they want them to do. On the other hand, much 
of this sort of research serves no other purpose than to demonstrate 
to a committee that a candidate for a doctor’s degree has learned 
how to use the Method. None of these samples of “social science” 
appealed to Mills. Nor do they appeal to me. 

I think that the scientific relevance of an investigation is at 
issue. Scientifically relevant research is that which contributes to 
the emergence of a coherent picture of some aspect of the world. 
It is not easy to say what that “picture” is, not even in the case of 
a mature discipline like physics. But I will try my hand at it and 
then draw an analogy; that is, I will argue that Mills’ contribution 
to sociology was his insistence that there is an emergent picture in 
that field, and that sociologists ought to be guided by it, not by 


extraneous matters. It will turn out that, in pointing out what those 


extraneous matters were, Mills himself contributed to the emergent 
picture. 


_ The picture which emerged in physics toward the end of the 
sixteenth century, when that science really began, was a picture 
of the world with no purpose. If there was a God, His work was 
really finished on a certain Friday, after which He had nothing fur- 
ther to say about running the universe. The universe ran itself. 
Even if God had created the laws according to which it was run, 
He could no longer change those laws. Now it is generally believed 
that this picture of the physical world is constantly confirmed by 
experience. But this is not the whole story. For, if by “experience” 
we mean the accumulated evidence of controlled experiment and 
systematic observation, then it is strange that the picture was al- 
Pa amiy established before this experience had accumulated. 
>t Oy experience we mean everyday e erie: it is not 
clear why the picture of physical pa ms Mn ee 


minds of physici in the 
minds of all reasonable people. See Abani 


nturies preceding the Renaissance changed their 


ges in attitude led them to pa i nts 

n A y attention to eve 
which had been ignored and so brought about changes in their 
philosophical outlook. Then people went to work accumulating 
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evidence to justify the outlook. The triumphant history of physical 
science is a record of fortunate selection of observations and prob- 
lems. What has become established as our scientific heritage is a 
vast network of knowledge where each node is a nexus that holds 
the strands, which in turn, hold the other nodes. For all its trite- 
ness, the jigsaw puzzle metaphor well describes the scientific 
enterprise. 
Thus the slogan “free choice of problems” is grossly misleading. 
No great scientist was ever “free” in the choice of his problems. He 
might have been free (if he was so fortunate) from outside inter- 
ference, but he was by no means free of inner compulsions. He 
might have been spurred on by curiosity, but certainly not by 
idle curiosity. It was curiosity driven by a vision. It is a mistake 
to think that men shifted to the heliocentric view of the solar sys- 
tem because “facts” forced them to do so. Facts could be explained 
from the geocentric point of view, too. Indeed, the Church insisted 
that they be so explained. The shift was a real break, a change of 
attitude (in which, one suspects, disillusion with the Church 
played a part), an active choice of a new kind of hypothesis, not 
a revision of an old one in accordance with new “facts.” (The idea 
that facts and hypotheses constantly interact, propelling knowl- 
edge forward, is, in itself, an attitude—a philosophy of knowledge. ) 
Some would have it that practical necessity was the force behind 
the scientific revolution. Granted that physical science emerged 
very largely from the problems posed by craftsmen, pnn aa 
navigators, it is difficult to apply the same criteria to bio ogy an 
its relation to medicine. Concern with healing alone woul | never 
have brought about scientific medicine, let alone an overview of 
the world of life. Physicians were stuck in the metaphysical quag- 
mire from the time of Hippocrates to the time of Semmelweis, in 
spite of the fact that the practical problem of healing could not 
have been more clearly put nor more pressing. Scientific medicine 
emerged only when the streams of physical, chemical, and biolog- 


ical knowledge merged and when two new visions of man ap- 

peared, namely, man as 4 physico-chemical system in homeostatic 
A 5 

equilibrium with the environment and man as an organism inter- 

acting with other organisms. 


It appears, then, that neither practical necessity nor curiosity are 
sufficient in the making of a science. Both, however, are necessary, 
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and they provide the motivation when a relevant picture of some 
aspect of the world has emerged. ; ; Te 

Mills urged sociologists to recognize the emergent og a 
applauded the pioneers of macroscopic sociology—Marx, e 5, 
Mannheim, Durkheim, Veblen—for having contributed to that pic 
ture, and he chided the Higher Statisticians, the servants of busi- 
ness and bureaucracy, and the compulsive conceptualizers for je 
glecting it. The Higher Statisticians, he rightly observed, paid a 
the attention to whether investigations were conducted properly, 
and none to what was being investigated. Those who served the 
manipulators, he insisted, had put on blinders and put science to 
bad use. The conceptualizers, in his opinion, have become ene 
tangled in their own thought processes and have lost contact with 
the subject matter. All three types, he suggested, behave as if 
they were afraid of the emergent picture. In accusing those whom 
he believed to be the trivializers of sociology of cowardice (he 
minced no words), Mills was actually Propounding a sociological 
theory, possibly not an original one but certainly a neglected one: 
the sociology of knowledge. 

The sociology of knowledge stems, of course, from Marx. But 
there is no point in tagging Mills as a Marxist. Mills valued Marx 
for his vision, which was of the same magnitude as the vision of 
Newton and of Darwin, Orthodox Marxists draw an exact parallel 
between Marx and Newton; they often say that Marx discovered 
the laws of transformation of society just as Newton discovered 


the laws of motion. There is a grain of truth in this, but it is ob- 
scured by the compulsion of the orthodox to take the parallel 
literally, The skepti 
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abe i vision. A vision is not a theory. It is an illuminated 
field of in aich confers upon the visionary an intuitive grasp of his 
Hise merle and enables him to indicate where to look for the 
Na ey rom which theories are constructed. His is an un- 

The aE pam for the construction of fruitful theories. 
aA OF: e sociology of knowledge was, I believe, Marx's 
ade. contribution. It will endure long after his economic 
pens (sophisticated in his day but primitive in the light of 
re a aim} knowledge) and the sociological theory which bears 
osiies ae (the class struggle) have become historical curi- 
eau e sociology of knowledge is to society what the psycho- 
Thise : conceptualization of the unconscious is to the individual. 
cence nceptualization, too, is destined to remain as a permanent 
els” ( ution, regardless of the fate of specific psychoanalytic mod- 
; or allegories). Both ideas contribute to the insight that man 
s$ not as free as he thinks he is. Both contain the grain of hope 
that man can make himself freer, if he recognizes that he is not 
free. (“Freedom is the recognition of necessity.”) In particular, 
the sociology of knowledge purports to describe how the structure 
and the dynamics of a society determine what knowledge will be 
sought and how it will be interpreted. The sociologists’ retreat 
from their proper sphere of investigation, Mills implied, was @ 
symptom of compulsions operating in our society. 

Mills’ charge of trivialization applies to much of contemporary 
American sociology not so much because of the problems the in- 
vestigators choose (it is impossible to say with assurance a priori 
which problems have scientific relevance) but because of their 
ritualistic behavior. I seem to perceive in Mills’ analysis the causes 
of this compulsive ritualization and worship of Method; namely, 
the often appalling parochialism of American sociology. Here it 
seems that Mills emphasized the need for going outside the sys- 
tem in order to describe it effectively. He found that the descrip- 
tion of power structure in America in conventional American so- 
ciology is being made from the inside (i.e. as if described by the 
Power Elite themselves); the description of rapid social change 

ty is desirable (“Pro- 


is written from the point of view that stabili 
fessional Ideology of Social Pathologists”); the detached condem- 


nation of ideology is made from the point of view of affluent 
America, In other words, the self-proclaimed detached objectivity 
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of the sociologists is not objectivity at all but a commitment to a 
status quo by people who have internalized a set of values. 

Is detachment, like the detachment of the physicist, then, pos- 
sible in sociology? I think Mills would say no. It is possible to 
escape the parochialism of American sociological ideas only by 
going outside the system, but this will put one inside another 
system of views. To see clearly the nature of power in American 
society, you have to pit yourself against it. To see clearly the role 
that American society plays on a world scale you have to put 
yourself into the shoes of a Cuban or a Vietnamese peasant. The 
problem of choosing problems is the problem of what we want to 
talk about. Mills saw this question as intimately connected to the 
question of whom we want to talk to. 

Again, we are reminded of the classical Marxian views or the 
emergence of consciousness through struggle. But there was noth- 
ing of the hack Marxist in Mills. He honored Marx by taking the 
ideas of the sociology of knowledge seriously, not slavishly. He 
applied it with true regard to the environment in which it operates. 
The real fabric of American life, not a textbook case of a “capitalist 
society,” is the field against which he examined American insti- 
tutions, culture types, and, in particular, his own profession and 
its failure in his eyes. Surplus value, accumulation, or imperialism 
are not responsible for the paucity of American sociology (al- 
though the structure of American economy and America’s inter- 
national role are, of course, important contributing sources), but 
the actual social matrix which Mills described with great sharp- 
ness and detail. We know these descriptions as “true,” for who 


among us in academic life has not met the promoter, the scholar 
or the would-be scholar turned adminis 
become the allocation of funds a: 
nel but who is still called a 


Here, then, is sociology of knowledge in action. The social fabric 
determines how investigations are made. How they are made de- 
termines the kind of people, with what sort of commitments, who 
will make them. The totality of the investigators defines the field 
of inquiry. The process is self-perpetuating. 
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It is easy to construe Mills’ constant sniping at the Scientists of 
sociology as an anti-scientific position, as if he recommended arm- 
chair speculation in preference to the standard methods of data 
collection and generalization. Indeed, it is easy to take a stand 
defending objective data and publicly verifiable knowledge against 
the onslaughts of obscurantism and subjectivism. But, as I have 
already implied, this is not the issue. The real issue is a genuine 
“hard” methodological issue. I am not prepared to say that Mills’ 
stand on this issue was entirely correct, but I feel that he had a 
strongly defensible position. In any case, I must take his position, 
as I understand it, before I evaluate it from my own point of view. 
(As I stated in the beginning, I belong to the class of investigators 
whom Mills labeled, not without derision, as the Scientists. ) 

It seems to me that Mills is saying that a man cannot be a good 
sociologist unless he is “committed”—that is, unless a certain class 
of problems really bothers him. These are the big macroscopic 
problems mentioned above. These are the problems in which Mills 
himself was completely involved. What is the power structure of a 
society? Why is the United States playing out the role of a 
twentieth-century Holy Alliance, dedicated to the “legitimacy” of 
property, just as the original Holy Alliance was dedicated to the 
“legitimacy” of Monarchy? What are the causes of World War III? 
Against this view, the standard argument of natural science method- 
ology is regularly invoked: namely, that you cannot be a good 
sociologist (or any kind of scientist) unless you are not committed. 

At this level, the two positions are stated in different languages 
and cannot be reconciled. Suppose, however, we restate Mills’ 
position somewhat as follows: The social scientist in his role as 
observer—i.e. a selector of what to observe, for all observation is 
selection—is an instrument. A good instrument must be sensitive 
to certain aspects of the social environment. This restatement does 
not prove Mills’ thesis, but at least it makes it plausible. The 
social scientist becomes in this conception no different from any 
other creative scientist—no different, for example, from the bi- 
ologist who became discontented with specimen collection per se 
and began to think about the “meaning” of species differentiation, 
how it came about, etc. Having shifted his focus of interest, this 
scientist became sensitized to certain aspects of biological facts, 
to which the specimen collectors and taxonomists had been in- 
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different, and from this sensitivity the Big Idea emerged—evolution. 

Seen in this way, the problem of commitment against objectivity 
evaporates. Perhaps the man of vision cannot be “objective” be- 
cause of his commitment: he denies that all facts are created 
equal. But there is no getting around the necessity for selecting 
facts. As already pointed out, it is the selection of relevant facts 
which is the heart and soul of all scientific activity. Sociology is 
the study of man in society. The relevant facts are those which re- 
late to the problems of Man in society. It is impossible to appre- 
ciate these problems unless one has had a direct experience with 
certain troubles generated by these problems. 

This brings us to the other methodological aspect of Mills’ 
position. The statement of the difference between natural and so- 
cial sciences has become a cliché. The former present a picture of 
the world as it appears to an observer outside the system. What 
we think about the moon makes no difference to the moon. The 
latter present a picture of the world from inside the system. What 
men think about society may make a big difference to the society 
in which they live. The really anti-scientific attitude leads to the 
conclusion that, because of man’s commitments, social science is 
impossible. The conventional scientific attitude leads to the con- 
clusion that social science is possible only if the observer becomes 
“detached” and moves outside the system. 

Mills would not agree with either of these positions. He cer- 
tainly would dismiss the second position on the ground that mov- 
ing completely outside the system blinds the would-be social 
scientist to the important problems. But for all his ranting against 
the Scientists, he was not, I believe, really anti-scientific. Mills’ 
position was that the peculiarity of social science, which makes 
it inevitable that the world is described “from the inside” of some 
system should be accepted and turned to advantage. He believed 
that what we think about society will change society; therefore, we 

should think about it in ways which change it for the better. Again 
we are reminded of the Marxist view of sociology. History is 
determined by forces over which man has no control, so long as 
he is unaware of those forces. When he becomes aware of them, 
he can determine his future history. This is also similar to the 
Freudian view: man is a slave to his compulsions when their roots 
are repressed; exposing the roots makes man free. 
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This “inner view—outer view” battle has already been fought in 
psychology. The behaviorists in their revolt against “subjectivism” 
ruled out introspection as a source of psychological knowledge. 
Their program soon became a caricature of a science, as does any 
“method” which ossifies into a dogma. 

In short, the strongest feature of Mills’ critique of sociology is 
his attack against ossified method. The creative aspects of this 
critique reside in his suggested sociological reasons for this ossifi- 
cation. The “research business” has become not only an important 
sphere of American life but also a richly suggestive sociological 
symptom. Thus Mills’ critique of American sociology is in itself 
an important, positive contribution to sociology. 

It now remains for me to state the one reservation which I have 
to Mills’ views. In a way, Mills himself was aware of the fact that 
the gap between the macroscopic and the molecular approaches 
in sociology is bridgeable. “The sociological enterprise,” he wrote, 
“requires macroscopic researchers to imagine more technically, as 
well as with scope and insight; it requires technicians to go about 
their work with more imaginative concern for macroscopic mean- 
ing, as well as for technical ingenuity.” 

Now let us see what it takes to bridge the gap. Suppose we 
start thinking about some macroscopic problem of the sort, I as- 
sume, that Mills would rate as important. The Elite in America 
wield their power, at least in part, by molding public opinion. 
This is done largely through the mass media. But direct person-to- 
person contacts are probably also important. A man adopts atti- 
tudes not only from what he reads in the papers but also from 
what his neighbors and associates think. What is the relative im- 
portance of these two factors? 

If the question is important, one must seek effective ways of 
answering it. And, I submit, as soon as one starts looking for these 
ways, one is already in the realm which the Scientists call their 
own. For the “commitment” part of the sociologists’ job has already 
been served. Presumably a relevant problem has been selected, 
since it has a definite bearing on the structure of communication 
in society, on the genesis of its dominant attitudes, and so on the 
very fate of the society. Reliable answers to the question just 
asked may have bearing on questions of the following sort. What 
chance does a grassroots movement (e.g. Freedom Rides, the Peace 
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Movement, etc.) have to grow to sociologically significant size, if 
it has no mass media at its disposal and must rely on direct con- 
tacts only for its growth? Granted that the historical moment is 
of obvious importance in answering this question, certainly the 
character of the communication‘net is also of importance. Further- 
more, what aspects of the communication net are most sensitive 
to its effectiveness? Practical leaders of mass movements have 
frequently been masters of organization. Their knowledge of organ- 
izational principles were, as a rule, purely intuitive. Is there a way 
to make such knowledge explicit, that is, scientific? 

Once one gets into these problems one has landed squarely in 
the world of operations research, statistics, and the rest of it, 
the world which Mills often contended has little relevance for 
sociology. 

In this world, however, facts are created a priori equal. If one 
fact looms over others, this is not because it has greater human 
importance but because it occupies a pivotal position in the struc- 
ture of the problem. It turns out that if we are concerned with 
the admittedly human problem of endemic malaria, the breeding 
habits of the mosquito are much more important than anything 
we feel about the dignity of man and how it is undermined by 
the debilitating disease. It turns out that Pasteur’s preoccupation 
with the fermentation of wine (which led him to study micro- 
organisms) was more instrumental in alleviating human sufferin 
than the saintly ministerings of Florence Nightingale. For this 
reason it is conceivable that the silly question about the income 
level of housewives advising other housewives in their marketin 
may lead to discoveries about how mass behavior can be profitably 
studied, and a methodologically powerful approach to mass be- 
havior may yet answer questions such as, “How did the Crusades 
come about?” and “Why is there no socialist movement in the 
United States?” In principle, science is of one piece. Every aspect 
of it, including physical science, has a strong moral component. 
But also every aspect of it, including social science, has an impor- 
tant methodological component. 

If one takes the dictum “freedom is the recognition of necessity” 
seriously, one must recognize necessity for what it is. It is well and 
good to say that, once recognized, necessity may evaporate. But 
methods must be developed for its recognition. One must sharpen 
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one’s tools. Much as I applaud Mills’ insistence that imagination 
and commitment ought to be recognized as indispensable com- 
ponents of the sociologist’s tool box, I cannnot minimize the im- 
portance of other tools whose very use is incomprehensible ex- 
cept to a specialist. The acquisiti6n of relevant knowledge is not 
only a matter of being attuned, motivated, sensitive, and emanci- 
pated. It is also a matter of being sophisticated in evaluating the 
reliability of what one observes and deduces. Thus, I recognize 
that the Scientist and the Higher Statistician have come into so- 
ciology to stay. Even if they are alienated from sociology as a 
human enterprise, their services are indispensable. 

Much as Mills may admire certain writings of a Tillich or a 
Sorokin, certain of their “insights” are sure to be incompatible with 
his own. It comes, then, to a showdown. Or, if those insights are 
not incompatible but, on the contrary, complementary, that has 
got to be recognized, too. Science, with its attitude of detachment, 
is the only mode of cognition we know which can make show- 
downs between incompatible views productive and which can re- 
veal the degree of compatibility between views. Hence, logical 
analysis, extension of concepts, tests of hypotheses, and the rest 
cannot be avoided if we wish the clashes between serious thinkers 
to generate light as well as heat. And this means that we have to 
look at molecular studies, with their grubbing and their tests of 
significance and their deliberately imposed blindness to human 
issues, as necessary adjuncts of sociology, no matter how impor- 
tant it is for sociologists to keep the genuine sociological problems 
in focus. 
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Mills’ Social Psychology and the Great Historical 
Convergence on the Problem of Alienation 


“,..[We] must reveal the ways in which personal troubles are 
connected with public issues...” 1 With this declaration Mills 
sums up the burden of his work. At the same time he leaves him- 
self yawningly open to his critics. The age-old problem of human 
troubles, as we well know, is hardly so easy to resolve. Who 
defines personal troubles—mass man or those who study him, the 
psychiatrist or the political agitator, the rhetorical liberal or the 
Dukhobor? The sheep is after all not an unattractive animal, yet 
who dares claim the right to pronounce impartial judgment on a 
nation of them? The dilemma is at least as old as Bentham’s option 
for felicity, and we know the hair-splitting arguments that have 
raged around it. 

However this may appear, Mills was on sound scientific ground: 
If we can put together a coherent, self-consistent, and rationally 
compelling theory of the causes of human ills, it will carry its own 
ethical imperative. In this way science and ethics become con- 
gruent. This is the Enlightenment legacy toward which sociology 
must still aspire. When we give a thorough-going answer to the 
question “What makes people act the way they act?” It will imply 
at the same time a criticism and a prescription. 

The young Marx started on this question in his early theoretical 
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sketch of alienation. Now, a century and a quarter later, we are 
beginning to uncover empirical evidence for this concept, evidence 
revealed by the latest theoretical work on mental illness. This is 
truly an almost undreamed of breakthrough, the newest glimpse 
of the possibility of a science of man for man. We could give vent 
to considerable excitement over this possibility if it did not at the 
same time carry a heavy apprehension. It is one thing to pry out 
empirical evidence that society is the true culprit for human ills, 
but it is another matter entirely to apply the findings of the human 
sciences to the service of changing society. 


I. Mills’ Social Psychology. If we had to sum up the main prob- 
lem of modern social psychology, I think it would be this: We know 
that man is an historical actor; we also know that he is a more or 
less integral personality, How do we theoretically reconcile the two 
into one comprehensive system? If we follow the tradition of 
William James, John Dewey, and George Mead, we sacrifice an 
integral theory of personality, even while we gain an understand- 
ing of the social and historical nature of the human self. If, on the 
other hand, we recognize a really tight theory of personality, like 
Freud’s, we quickly lose the view of man as a highly modifiable, 
historical creation. In a sense we must reconcile Marx with Freud, 
the tradition of Condorcet and Saint-Simon with that of Hobbes 
and Kant. Marx saw that “the essence of man is no abstraction 
inherent in each separate individual. In its reality it is the en- 
semble of social relations.” 2 But Freud saw that man does act as 
a separate individual. This reconciliation was Mills’ problem too, 
and it is important to see how he approached it. 

Mills’ option was clearly on the side of Marx, Dewey, and Mead. 
He saw man as “a whole entity,” as an “actor in historic crises.” 3 
In the concluding paragraph of the social psychology book he 
wrote with Hans Gerth, he sums up his whole orientation, and it is 
worth quoting here in full: 


Man is a unique animal specie in that he is also an historical 
development. It is in terms of this development that he must 
be defined, and in terms of it no single formula will fit him. 
Neither his anatomy nor his psyche fix his destiny. He creates 
his own destiny as he responds to his experienced situation, 
and both his situation and his experiences of it are the com- 
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plicated products of the historical epoch which he enacts. That 
is why he does not create his destiny as an individual but as 
a member of society.* 


There is little room for Freud in this vigorous appreciation of the 
historical nature of the self. In fact, did not Mills express his will- 
ingness to substitute Mead for Freud, even though acknowledging 
that they differed in important respects? 5 
But this substitution is not accomplished by mere sleight of 
hand. Mills had to show that Mead serves better than Freud, and 
in order to do this he had to attack Freud at his weakest point— 
his instinctual drive theory of motivation. And this he did effec- 
tively in a very early paper, a document that also serves to attest 
to Mills’ precocious scientific stature.® 
The Problem of Motivation. In this paper Mills faced the basic 
problem of human motivation. If man is an historical actor, a 
symbolic creation, then he must be pulled ahead expansively by 
words and images, rather than pushed forward narrowly by innate 
drives. At the top of the animal hierarchy, man performs on a 
level of his own. His conduct, then, is steered by symbols rather 
than driven from below. How can the forward momentum of 
conduct be explained? A pseudo-problem, says Mills, following 
Dewey. The organism is active by definition of organism. We do 
not have to explain why animals move, any more than why the 
universe is in motion; it is a fact we can easily accept—and, in- 
deed, must accept. The problem for a social psychology is not to 
divine purpose in nature, as Freud and Ferenczi tried, but merely 
to describe and explain what is peculiar about human action. And 
for this, word-motives suffice, If the problem of action no longer 
resides in meeting the demands of inner drives, then it must reside 
in meeting the problems of external situations. Thus, Mills bor- 
rowed Peirce’s and Dewey’s pragmatic notion that the prime task 
of the moving organism is to overcome problematic situations in 
its field. Word-motives are supreme for man because they help 
the individual navigate in his social field. Motivation was thus 
no problem for Mills, and he used the familiar concept of role as a 
superordinate performance category by means of which the indi- 
vidual is led on. Roles tell the individual how to act for maximum 
self-satisfaction and facilitation of conduct. They provide prescrip- 
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tions for choice in situations that present alternatives, and they 
guarantee public approval for the choice. Man earns, via social 
roles, the two things he needs most: the animal possibility of mov- 
ing safely forward in his environment; and also the distinctively 
human need for the reflected appraisals of others, the image of 
himself as a creature of value in a world of evaluations. 

The Problem of Perception. With the concept of role the prob- 
lem of motivation is not resolved; it is merely shifted. It is shifted, 
furthermore, into a far more difficult area of theory and research, 
that of perception. Mills narrowed his focus down very expertly, 
but one senses that he felt himself on more difficult ground. After 
criticizing Freud’s view of motivation, he says, somewhat apolo- 
getically, that his discussion is “not intended as a comprehensive 
statement or criticism of Freud’s theory of motivation.” 7 Why this 
strange hedging when he needs nothing less than a social psy- 
chology of historical man? Probably because Mills seems to have 
failed to conceptualize with needed clarity all the basic problems of 
a full-blown theory of personality. 

But he made the requisite start. He saw that the problem of 
perception had to be, at the same time, the problem of personality 
and the problem of social role. To achieve this unity, nothing less 
than a fully transactional theory of perception would do, and this 
is what Mills used. While the most exciting empirical work on the 
transactional nature of perception is only now forthcoming,® Mills 
had a philosophical, theoretical tradition of long standing to fall 
back on. Comte, Whitehead, Dewey, Baldwin—all understood that 
the organism organizes, constructs a world out of its perception 
and action. The human organism is not born into the world ready- 
made; rather, it comes into being as it transacts with the social 
world around it.* Raw feelings must be shaped into- proper emo- 
tions. Brute sensations must be organized into clear perceptions. 
Random impulses must become guiding purpose. Since, for the 
human animal, this shaping takes place in a social world, we can 
see the fundamental importance of a transactional theory of per- 
ception: the very biological organism is socially formed. The world 
it sees and the world it feels and moves in grows up together with 
the seeing, feeling, and movement. i 

Mills used the concept “psychic structure” to cover the feeling, 
sensation, and impulse that are socially converted into emotion, 
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perception, and purpose. If the animal is thus socially fused in its 
basic responsiveness to the world, it is obvious that social roles 
penetrate literally to the core of the organism. With the concept 
of “psychic structure” Mills was able to maintain that man is an 
historical creation, even while he remains basically a biological 
organism. The “psychic structure” and the organism are fused into 


e integration of psychic struc- 
s up his basic view of person- 


Man as a person is an historical creati 
be understood in terms of the roles which he enacts and in- 
corporates. These roles are limited by the kind of social insti- 
pens to be born and in which he ma- 
tures into an adult, His memory, his sense of time and space, 
his perception, his motives, his concept of his self... his psy- 
chological functions are shaped and steered by the specific 
configuration of roles which he incorporates from his society. 


No doubt Mills has here brought Marx up to date, and fused 
perception and society. Man is not 
fashioned purpose erupts; h 


perspectives transact. But we know that, 


The Problem of Strain in the Human Personality. Mills did not, 


however, leave his personality theory at the point which Dewey 
had already evolved. He had Freud, Adler, Sullivan 
Fromm to draw on for a fuller pi 


and an adequate theory of person: 


personai mat show iin pulling and straining against himself; 
it must reveal a man who is somehow less than fully socialized, or 
who is idiosyncratically 


thing. Does this mean that man has an “unconscious”? Does it 
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imply that there are inner stirrings in the human animal that are 
not amenable to socialization? Is it necessary, in other words, for 
the sociologist to go into the enemy camp—so to speak—in order 
to fill out a picture of human complexity? Mills’ social psychology 
indeed reflects some standard borrowings from psychoanalysis, 
which are counterbalanced by unfinished attempts to do without 
these borrowings. Let us look at this cognitive embarrassment of 
Mills a bit more closely. 

In order to get a personality theory of adequate complexity Mills 
had to deal with the problem of strain or fragmentation—although 
I prefer to use the word strain, or even, more broadly, dialectic of 
individual striving. There are two major poles or dimensions on 
which these strains or dialectics take place. Both of these poles 
fall under the more generic problem of perception and action; so 
that, by considering them, Mills was actually filling out the bare 
framework of the “psychic structure.” 

First there is the dimension of individual action in time. This 
dimension carries the basic strain in human striving that Freud 
conveyed so well. When Mills says that he would substitute Mead 
for Freud, even though they differ in important respects, I think 
he is acknowledging in his reservation that without Freud we 
could not have gained such a sharp conceptualization of the strain 
between early training and later adult experience. This dimension 
is the primary dialectic in human action. The child is trained for 
certain choices (perceptions) which he learns to handle with a 
sense of adequacy and well-being. When his parents approve his 
choices (perceptions), he earns a necessary self-esteem; when they 
disapprove, he feels anxiety. As he grows up, the individual is 
confronted with choices which cannot fall in the same clear-cut 
fashion into the earlier patterns of perception and action. He has 
to continually learn to overcome anxiety in new ways, and to earn 
self-esteem in new ways. The kind of early training he had, as 
well as the kind of opportunities which present themselves to him 
as an adult, will determine his flexibility in making new choices. 
This is a simplified way of viewing what Freud conveyed so well 
by the idea of “neurosis”—the fact that later adult choices will be 
frustrated and undermined by constricting early learning. The 
equanimity of the human animal is thus subverted by the carry- 
ing-over of old learning, of antiquities unrelated to new problems. 
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Now, Mills was obliged to deal with this dimension by using the 

old Freudian vocabulary. Thus he talked about “repression”; 13 
about unconscious motives which influence our action, even though 
they are unverbalized; he talked in mechanical terms about “forces” 
which may “influence our conduct” or which may be “blocked at 
one outlet”; he used the term “psychic elements” that can be 
“latent” and “socially channeled”; and he talked about “deeper 
psychic levels” of character; !4 he even implied that man concealed 
primitive hatreds and aggressions,!5 Obviously, Mills has here 
failed to push on to a fully post-Freudian social psychology. True, 
he did talk in direct terms about society's failure to verbalize and 
symbolize certain areas of experience,’® and he explained thereby 
some of the burden of childhood restrictions on the adult; he saw 
clearly the need for an uninhibited symbolic organization of ex- 
perience. Understanding this, he could have chucked the Freudian 
baggage entirely, and adopted the fruitful existential approach to 
man: man’s consciousness as a kind of being-in-the-world, the 
malleable actor in his historic situation, unencumbered by any- 
thing except the limitations of his early world view, the one 
imparted by the parents. A social psychology that would establish 
the primary relevance of the superordinate symbolic self, the pri- 
ority of social role and symbolic striving, the kinds of social 
structure into which the individual is born—this social psychology, 
in sum, cannot compromise with the Freudian world view. It must 
understand the basic dialectic which Freud discovered—that be- 
tween early training and adult experience—as a social and not a 
biological problem. True, there is a biological base: separation 
anxiety of the helpless higher-primate infant is the pivot for his 
early learning; but this is an anxiety in the face of the incoming 
world, and not of the outgoing (instinctual) one. 

Next there is the dimension of individual action in space. This 
dimension reflects the basic strain between self and objects. It 
contains the problem of moving about in a world of things which 
must be labelled verbally in order to be controlled. The dilemma 
arises when words are not available to describe and make one 
critically aware of problematic situations. If we do not have the 
words, we are unable adequately to frame the problem. On the 
other hand, the dilemma can arise where we have too many words, 
too many vocabularies, and no behavioral order in our world. In 
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this case, problems are manufactured where they need not exist. 

Again, this is an axis of strain that derives directly from per- 
ception and learning. Mills dealt with this axis beautifully. It is 
here that his vocabulary of motives thesis provides rich insights, 
and it is here, too, that Mills makes the attempt to do without 
borrowings from psychoanalysis: human confusions and fragmen- 
tations, the tortuous complexity of personality, he tried to frame 
largely in terms of conflicting vocabularies of motive. His attempt 
remained unfinished, as we shall see. 

A role is a vocabulary of motives suited to a performance part; 
it makes interpersonal action possible. What happens when there 
are several vocabularies for the same part? This is the dilemma 
that Mills underscored for man in complex, industrial society: man 
has lost the easy integrity of role performance that existed in 
simpler, more homogeneous societies. In primitive society, for 
example, roles are relatively integrated. On a hypothetical prim- 
itive level a woman may be associated with the motives repre- 
sented, say, by the words “wife,” “children,” “family obligation,” 
and so on. But society sustains her in all these identities, and the 
unity of her personality is assured. In modern, commercial indus- 
trial society, on the other hand, a woman's designations may be 
more subtle; she becomes a possibility of “romantic love,” “career,” 
“wealth,” “clever children with good heredity,” “winter house in 
Key West,” “appreciation of Bach in common,” ad infinitum. In 
itself this would not be confusing, but society does not sustain 
her in the unity and integrity of all these performances. Without 
this kind of support, social performance becomes mechanical, and 
the individual gets lost in the artificiality of his roles. 

In addition to this, there is another kind of confusion and frag- 
mentation in complex society, which Mills called attention to as a 
“segmentalization of conduct.” In simpler societies the world views 
of the individual actors would be somewhat more homogeneous; 
people would tend to share similar definitions of role perform- 
ances. But in modern society many contradictory perspectives can 
be brought to bear on the single role, depending on who is looking 
at the role. Thus modern man often has to adjust his vocabulary 
to his interlocutor, and change it each time. He might not use the 
same vocabulary of motives in talking about marriage, say, to his 
wife, as he would in talking about it to a friend—or even to his own 
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mother. There is no consistent self-image reflected in the many 
perspectives, and the individual’s “real self” tends to become in- 
extricably lost in vocabularies and sub-vocabularies. Religion, busi- 
ness, family—all tear in different directions. Innumerable and in- 
terchangeable perspectives for self-justification undermine a firm 
identity. 

Thus, the dialectic of individual action 
this: how sufficient and how many vocabularies of motive can the 
individual bring to bear on a particular situation, and what kind 
of self-satisfying action can be undertaken? He may be limited as 
well by poverty as by a plethora of word-motives. Let us then look 
at this problem of vocabularies of motive trom another angle, 
which will serve at the same time to link our discussion of Mills’ 


social psychology with some of the new directions in the theory of 
mental illness, 


in space comes down to 


Il. The New Understanding of Mental Illness. Mills’ social psy- 
chology has been criticized for its sketchy model of the person- 
ality; 17 specifically, that Mills presented only one major descriptive 
construct, the self; only one mechanism, language; and only one 
behavioral law, a crude reward-learning theory. The whole struc- 
ture was topped, as we saw, by the pivotal concept of role. Now, 
this very simplicity has its advantages, if it permits us to explain 
effectively certain behavioral phenomena. A model of personality 
needs to be only as complex as the problem to which it addresses 
itself. If we could explain schizophrenia, say, by finding a cabbage 
worm in the brain, as Maimonides is reputed to have done, we 
could happily dispense with the new family interaction models, 
Depression: A Brief Sketch of the Theory. The phenomenon that 
we call depression, for example, seems to be best explained by the 
most Spartan model of personality functioning. We seem to be 
able to approach it adequately as primarily a dialectic of indi- 
vidual action in the dimensions of space and time. For a long time 
psychiatrists were baffled by the two outstanding characteristics of 
the depressive syndrome: the sudden surrender to despair, the 
opting out of life; and, the unbelievably self-depreciating accusa- 
tions which the depressed person brought against himself. Why 
should people whose lives have been normal and even exemplary 
suddenly give up? And why should they be so merciless in de- 
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nouncing themselves, when it is obvious that they cannot possibly 
be as bad or as guilty as they paint themselves? The answer to 
these two questions, which arose as a medical problem only with 
the development of modern psychiatry, is simple—even astonish- 
ingly simple. It goes something like this: The depressed person 
had, like everyone else, the principal life task of keeping action 
moving forward in relation to those around him. He did this in 
the way most of us do it—by accepting to perform with ready-made 
vocabularies that we inherit from those others around us. The de- 
pressed person accepts to earn a reflected image of his own worth, 
in sum, by a more or less uncritical performance in a few tightly 
tailored cultural roles. Then suddenly, or gradually, a crisis de- 
velops. The crisis can take any number of forms: the individual 
may find himself threatened with divorce; a woman may find 
herself at menopause, deprived of her female role, and deprived 
at the same time of the only satisfying predication of her identity 
in a masculine world; a mother may find herself approaching old 
age, with the last of her children suddenly married, and herself 
suddenly deprived of her accustomed self-justifying action; a celi- 
bate, who has been sacrificing all rights and practice of personal 
decision only to earn his parents’ approval, may suddenly find 
them dead, and, in one blow, be deprived of the only performance 
audience he has learned to appeal to. All of these examples have 
one common thread: life has suddenly been sapped of significance, 
and the individual does not know exactly why. He has been per- 
forming uncritically, with a limited range of vocabularies of mo- 
tive, in a narrow circle of people who have significance for him. 
These three interlocking ingredients make up the formula for 
depressive breakdown: uncritical perceptions, poor vocabularies 
in which to frame choices,*narrow range of people to whom one 
can appeal for his identity. 

Why does action bog down into a passive surrender that we 
call depression? Simply because accustomed performance parts no 
longer serve to reflect a satisfying self-image;.and, the individual 
does not know any other kinds of parts, or cannot begin, within 
the time left to his life, to undertake to learn them. What about 
the baffling self-accusation of guilt? This is the keystone in the 
new theoretical explanation of the phenomenon of depression. The 
self-accusation of guilt is exactly what we would expect from 
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someone who is poor in vocabularies of motive, limited in words 
with which to frame the problematic situation, shallow in his 
critical perceptions. The guilt language, in other words, serves as 
the perfect justification for failure, where this failure cannot be 
otherwise understood. With this language the depressed individual 
takes cognitive command of a situation that is undermining him, 
and with it he also attempts to unblock his action. That is to say, 
if he can make himself into the most blameworthy person within 
his narrow circle, then he need not focus critically on it and 
thereby perhaps risk losing it entirely. In his surrender to his cir- 
cumstances he can at least take his own fate into his hands, and 
work out his destiny in daily expiation. Historically the phenom- 
enon of self-accusation of guilt as a form of Positive control is not 
new, but in depression we see it in microcosm, 

The so-called psychiatric problem of depression, then, presents 
itself baldly as a problem of individual stupidity. And it is best 
handled with the most Spartan model of personality functioning— 
the cognitive self, vocabularies of motive, and the need to keep 
action moving forward. People vary in cognitive grasp of situations, 
in vocabularies with which to frame these situations, and con- 


sequently in possibilities for self-satisfying action—all these aspects 
woven inextricably into one. 


Schizophrenia: The Need for a Complete Social Psychology. 
If the simple model applies so well in the theory of depression, 
does it apply equally to schizophrenia? No, it will not suffice 
simply to tally the linguistic and perceptual repertory in order to 
explain this rather complex behavioral phenomenon. If depression 
is the microcosm of poverty in vocabularies, schizophrenia is the 
microcosm of the whole human condition. And in order to under- 
stand this phenomenon we have to pick up one historical current 
that was not elaborated in Mills’ social psychology. This permits 
us to evaluate Mills’ social psychology from still another point 
of view: that of phenomenology, 

Actually, Mills was alive to the importance of a phenomenologi- 
cal approach to experience. He saw that, in order to convert im- 
pulse into purpose and to transform the primitive psychic struc- 
ture into a social product, the child must come into contact with 
objects. He quotes Charles Sanders Peirce’s observation that in 
order to have will we must encounter resistance—we must be able 
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to strive against something.!® And, in another place: “The realities 
of the world and the capacities of our own bodies are learned 
together; both come to us in terms of resistance and mastery, 
limitation and capacity.” *° Thus, Mills glimpses the true dialectic 
of organismic experience. 

This rich current of thinking entered with Kant’s, Fichte’s, and 
Hegel’s views on the interplay between self and objects. Hegel 
understood cognition as the outgoing of consciousness to an ob- 
ject, to which it is being attached. This simple view has far- 
reaching importance, for it means no less than this: that the self 
needs objects in order to come into being? Meinong and Husserl 
kept this current of speculation alive, and elaborated on the na- 
ture of the objects with which humans can come into contact. Man 
operates in two modes; he possesses both thing-objects, like all 
other animals; and, uniquely, symbol-objects, given in full only to 
the symbol-using animal. Consciousness procedes to two spheres 
to make contact with the world, and two kinds of human powers 
are brought into play: active organismic powers and more passive 
cognitive powers, Fortunately, this line of reasoning was lifted out 
of the confines of philosophy and applied to human development 
by James Mark Baldwin. 

This now much-neglected figure reckoned, at the turn of the 
century, with the crucial difference between kinds of objects, and 
the meanings they have for the individual.** Baldwin kept alive 
the full spirit of dialectical thinking, and was not reluctant to 
reason in terms of closely knit dualities. Thus, he was not fright- 
ened by the apparent self-body dualism, as most of us still are 
today, and set out frankly to describe reality as the individual 
experiences it, as the child constructs his sense of it. Baldwin 
postulated that the sense of the dualism of mind and body is 
something that develops as the child learns that he has an inside— 
a thought process—that is separate from the outer world of things. 
For example, there is something the child wants to control. He 
puts together a few memory images of how he controlled this ob- 
ject in the recent past, and then reaches out for the object. But 
suppose he finds that the object acts differently than he expected 
on the basis of the memory images he had put together: say, it 
turns out to be an unfriendly dog instead of the expected tame 
rabbit? In this way the child is forced to build and alter conceptual 
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The dimension of individual action of seemingly disparate phe- 
nomenal kinds. This is the strain between self and body; it is re- 
flected in the difference between experience available in words, 
versus the experience which is funded in the total organism, the 
lived experience that forges a unity in the individual. Schizophre- 
nia is the microcosm of the failure to forge this unity, the failure 
of the self to come into being substantially in a hard world of 
things. Man is basically a body, as Comte and Bergson saw, sub- 
served by a mind, but the schizophrenic makes heroic efforts to 
reverse this formulation. If Mills had worked with this mind-body 
dialectic, he would have been able to complete what he left un- 
finished with his thesis of vocabularies of motivation: the plethora 
of role vocabularies of motivation, the profuse symbol-world that 
the dweller in modern complex society cannot control in any self- 
satisfying manner, is precisely the problem of schizophrenia. The 
confusion of the city-dweller that Simmel so beautifully described 
in The Metropolis and Mental Life is the schizophrenic’s con- 
fusion: a profuse world of words, images, and objects, sensations 
which cannot be controlled, or ordered. Why not? Simply because 
the active organism has not developed the habit of taking a 
firm stance toward the external world; the individual has not 
learned the secure development of his initiatory powers in rela- 
tion to ranges of external problems. The depressed person is, as 
we saw, poor in vocabularies of motive. The schizophrenic is 
overly rich, but this is a plenty which is unmatched by sure 
behavioral powers.”° 


III. The Phenomenology of Alienation. A complete social psy- 
chology must, then, comprise our three dimensions of individual 
action. It must include, indispensably, a phenomenology of object 
relations and organismic powers, a current of thinking that extends 
from Kant and Hegel to Husserl, Meinong, James, Baldwin, Berg- 
son, and Dewey—and, more recently, Merleau-Ponty and Sartre. 
We know that Marx touched on this problem with his concept of 
alienation. But the fact that he did not develop it in full has pro- 
duced two results: the continued strong appeal of his tantalizing 
hints and the frustration we experience when we try to put the 
unfinished concept to use. Mills himself was led to neglect the idea 
of alienation, for he acknowledged it with a casual observation 
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about “Marx's cryptic and not too clear comments about it.” ° In 
dismissing a phenomenological approach to alienation, Mills re- 
committed Marx’s error: he abandoned a necessary, thoroughgoing 
study of the individual subjectivity to a full-scale critique of so- 
ciety. Let us retrace this process, and see if we can point to the 
needed balance and synthesis between an individual and a social 
psychology. 

Marx’s early writings on alienation can be summed up directly 
and simply: they describe what we sketched above—the organ- 
ism’s need for objects in order fully to come into being. Self- 
powers grow only as they meet resistance. As Marx put it, in 
order to be, in order to have a nature, it is necessary that there be 
an object outside onself.*7 In other words, each organism must 
relate to some kind of object in order to substantiate itself in the 
world. This is the basic phenomenology of alienation: the failure 
to develop self-powers by transacting with the world of things. 
“But,” the reader may say, “everyone has dealings with objects and 
develops some kind of unified self-powers.” This is obviously true, 
but it is important to stress the words “some kind.” Let us go back 
here to our discussion of the schizophrenic. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that there are marked differences in self-body 
unity, as Baldwin described this dualism. Organisms that are 
poorly “funded” tend to lack the secure unity that is forged in 
active experience. Self and body drift apart, so to speak. R. D. 
Laing’s recent work on schizophrenia is so far the best theoretical 
handling of this drift.” The schizophrenic is, as we noted, some- 
one who has been accustomed to relating to symbol-objects rather 
than person-objects,”® and his executive behaviors are not surely 
developed—he is less individuated in the sense that Baldwin un- 
derstood this process. 

Alienation as the Forfeiting of Self-Powers. Marx, quite cor- 
rectly, and from the start, put the burden of coming into being 
upon the active development of one’s powers. For him, alienation 
meant, first and foremost, the overshadowing of the organism by 
the object. And this is exactly what we see in schizophrenia, where 
the individual cannot navigate securely in a threatening world of 
things, simply because he has failed to develop sure powers for 
coping with them.*° Marx leaves no doubt about his meaning when 
he singles out for criticism the traditional philosopher, who is 
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“himself an abstract form of alienated man... The whole history 
of alienation ...is therefore only the history of the production of 
abstract thought, i.e., of absolute, logical, speculative thought.” *! 
In other words, the philosopher is, par excellence, the individual 
who relates to symbol-objects rather than to person-objects, for 
the development of his self. What exactly is Marx driving at here? 
Simply, that any thought that divorces one from action, and 
separates itself from involvement of the total individual, is alien- 
ated. Marx makes this clear: alienation exists when man “... ob- 
jectifies himself by distinction from and in opposition to abstract 
thought, which constitutes alienation as it exists and as it has to 
be transcended.” 3 In the language of the new theory of schizo- 
phrenia, this would read: The individual who strives to develop a 
sense of self merely in opposition to symbol-objects sentences him- 
self to the danger of the loss of the real’ world of external things. 
He sentences himself to a fantasy existence divorced from and 
unworthy of human powers. 

By living in the fantasy world of symbol-objects, and renouncing 
action in the external world, the individual seems forced logically 
to abandon his commitment to the external world. Marx, in attack- 
ing German idealism, accused the traditional philosopher of this 
very failing. When one abandons commitment to the external 
world, one attempts to justify himself in fantasy, since he can no 
longer do so by his acts. The groundwork for a false morality is 
laid, whereby the individual divorces himself from commitment 
to his acts. He no longer feels that he has a stake in anything he 
does. This kind of fantasy justification of oneself has the direst of 
consequences, for it leads to the renunciation of any further stake 
in his own active initiatory powers. In schizophrenia the splitting 
off of the self and the body is carried to an extreme. Not only his 
acts but also the body of the schizophrenic become hindering ob- 
jects, which are set off against his free consciousness. Now, free 
consciousness floating about uncommitted to the world of real 
things can hardly be a desirable condition, and, again, it is this 
very condition that Marx struck out against. He saw that the re- 
nouncing of commitment to the consequences of one’s own acts 
leads logically and inevitably to something more: divorce from the 
community of fellow men. 

Marx described this process in terms of alienation of the pro- 
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ducer from his product. When the producer renounces active con- 
trol in the shaping of his object, his work becomes unrelated to his 
own powers. The objects he produces, therefore, do not confront 
him as his own. This means that the world of his creation is not 
his own world. So, says Marx, if man is estranged from his own 
products, from his own life activity, he is also estranged from 
others.*3 Anything that confronts him is then alien to him. He has 
the free creation of it, or involvement in it. To 
for schizophrenics as well as 
s in their field confront them 


no responsibility for 
lose self-powers is to lose community, 


for modern industrial man. All object 
as alien objects, for which they are not morally responsible. When 


labor is coerced, man is separated from his fellows, because he is 


o the consequences of his active powers. 


no longer committed t 
which ex- 


This is the phenomenology of contemporary immorality, 


tends from politics to juvenile delinquency. 
It is really striking how Marx’s views on alienated labor join 


up with our latest theoretical understanding of schizophrenia. For 
example, schizophrenic passivity is a direct reflex of the abroga- 
tion of one’s powers in the face of the object. The object’s powers 
are greater than those of the self. If you relate to an object under 
your own initiatory powers, then it becomes an object which en- 
riches your own nature. If you lack initiatory powers over the 
object, it takes on a different value, for it then becomes an individ- 
uality which crowds your own nature. This is nowhere more pat- 
ent than in the schizophrenic’s self-effacement in a threatening 
world, where everything has existential priority but himself. As a 
result, in order for the schizophrenic to benefit from this world, 
he has to take part in it on its terms. Normally, if one’s own powers 
are sufficiently involved in producing and maintaining the rela- 
tionship with an object, the power of the object becomes the 
power of one’s own nature. Indeed, one can say that the very 
existence of the precise object is partly a function of one’s own 
manipulatory powers. (For example, a girl really comes to exist 
as a feminine sex object for the adolescent only as he learns to 
exercise active courtship powers in relation to her.) Hence, it 
seems fair to say that modern industrial man finds himself in a true 
schizophrenic position in relation to the objects he makes: since he 
has no control over the produced object, and does not bring his 
own creative and directive forces into play in producing it, the 
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object does not exist on his terms. As a result, he must enjoy the 
object on its terms. He must show the same passivity in the face 
of the object that the powerless schizophrenic shows. And this 
modern man does—at time-clocked work, on bombastic political 
issues, in the profusion of fragmented collegé caurses, in front of 
the television screen. Marx’s views on alienation are thus confirmed 
by the most sophisticated thought of the human sciences: alienated 
map. is man separated from involvement with and responsibility for 
the effective use of his self-powers. Durkheim, too, in his views on 
anomie, summed up succinctly the identical problem: “To be a per- 
son is to be an autonomous source of action.” #4 

(Marx understood alienation also in a second sense, which is 
too familiar to need expansion: the individual skews his percep- 
tions by orienting to objects in terms of their use-value and com- 
modity-value. This prevents him from throwing fresh perceptions 
on the object. It is just this automaticity, in fact, which the best 

efforts of modern psychotherapy try to remedy.) 

Alienation as an Empirical Problem. Thus, the history of the 

concept of alienation is now about to enter a new phase. Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel had supplied a basic phenomenology for analyz- 
ing the interplay of self and objects. First Feuerbach, and then 
Marx, had to relocate the analysis from the ideal level to the real: 
alienation had to become a man-centered problem. Now, a full 
century later, we are beginning to show how alienation as a man- 
centered problem actually occurs. This has been a tedious and halt- 
ing hundred-year development. Marx, we know, left the man- 
centered focus and espoused an historicism. Baldwin picked up 
the earlier Hegelian focus again by centering his analysis on the 
development of perceptions in children. George Mead and Dewey 
also mined this approach. Mead fashioned a suggestive self-other 
dialectic. Dewey developed a very provocative but unfortunately 
little used phenomenology of organisms versus objects in his Ex- 
perience and Nature. 

But the central problem in this historic development remained: 
how to unite the individual-phenomenological with the social 
dimensions of the problem of alienation? This means uniting early 
( phenomenological ) Marx with late (social) Marx; and, more 
comprehensively, uniting Mills’ social psychology with his social 
criticism. I hope we have demonstrated that this could only be done 
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effectively by a fully cross-disciplinary approach to human break- 
down. We had to have a genetic view of individual development, 
which stressed both behavioral and vocabulary elements of human 
action. In the phenomena of depression and schizophrenia we have 
succeeded in uniting, theoretically, a phenomenology of individ- 
ual development with the personal life history and full social field. 
In the modern theory of mental illness the phenomenological as- 
pects of individual action merge with the social role aspects. We 
have sketched out both syndromes, and it is obvious from these 
sketches that they can be understood basically as problems in ac- 
tion and perception. This understanding did not spring full blown, 
as we noted, nor did it come from medical psychiatry. Simmel 
had spoken of the dispersal of self-identity, attendant upon role- 
fragmention in complex, industrial, urban society; and Mills also 
put heavy stress on the problems of multiple role vocabularies and 
conflicting allegiances between the institutions of religion, fam- 


ily, state, and occupation. 

The circle can only really be closed by providing empirical sub- 
stantiation for alienation. In order to do this we had to show that 
alienated individuals really break down, as they do in the two 
major syndromes of modern psychiatry. And, we had to find in 
the causes of their breakdown the same factors at work as in the 


hypothetical problem of alienation. 

Finally, one more clarification remains. In order to find in the 
early Marx the basis for a radical critique of society, we must 
show how individual breakdown is related to the full social field. 


Is mental illness due to some peculiarly alienated conditions of 
ndication that it is. Let us 


society? There seems to be every i 
briefly recapitulate the outstanding features of the two major 


syndromes. 
First, depression is characterized by an inhibition in perception 
too uncritically committed to 


and action. The depressed person is 
a narrow range of objects and role-behaviors. When something 


occurs to undermine role-behavior that was previously satisfying, 
the new problematic situation becomes overwhelmingly threat- 
ening. The individual, lacking the vocabularies and perceptions 
with which to move ahead, bogs down in futile self-accusation and 


surrender. 


Likewise, schizophrenia is characterized by an inhibition in the 
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possibilities of action. A precarious self-body integration, the foun- 
dation for which is laid in childhood, leads the individual to a 
dangerous separation from active engagement in the real external 
world. Action takes place largely in fantasy, and the self that is 
developed lacks a firm foundation in lived experience.3¢ 

In both these behavioral phenomena we can see clearly that the 
individual needs the possibilities for self-satisfying action in a 
world of rich experience. When the possibilities for this action bog 
down, and the individual is not armed with dependable behavioral 
alternatives, there is either temporary or permanent surrender of 
self-powers. But what are the social needs? How is society respon- 
sible in terms of the roles it makes available? If man contains no 


essence, how is society responsible for the kind of human nature 
he develops? There are an 


social burden of individual 


r instance, is undertaken by social workers 
as well as laboratory chemists. T 
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ons. The typical syndromes that we 
see are failures to carry through self-satisfying action. The basis 
of this failure is, in every non-organic case, à kind of stupidity—a 
behavioral stupidity in the face of challenge, choice, and problems. 
The schizophrenic simply cannot cope with the pluralistic world of 
uncontrolled situations and objects; the depressed person simply 
cannot or will not understand the elements that make up his failure; 
the hysteric cannot formulate an essential cognitive grasp of the 
frustrating situation. In other words, people break down when they 
are not “doing”—when the world about them does not reflect the ac- 
tive involvement of their own creative powers. It has thus taken 
us a century and a quarter to return, with empirical support, to 
Marx’s concept of alienation. Mental illness is itself the strongest 
possible critique of the owning society: man is @ doing animal, 
primarily, and not an owning one. We cannot keep people im- 
mersed in the miasma of unreason represented by mass-consumer 
society and expect that they will fashion for themselves that com- 
manding view which is the basis for health. We are so fond of 
talking about “emotional” problems precisely because it relieves 
us of the need of talking about cognitive problems.” People must 
be given information, knowledge, and the ability to command 
choices in difficult situations. This is exactly what we are not giving 
them. We have undertaken a mass-media brainwashing on the 
largest scale; we will not heed the most obvious criticism of our 
way of life; we are clinging to our institutions with a mechanicality 
that is terrifying. We are stubbornly objecting that the good life is 
here—that all we need do is tidy up the ramshackle neighborhoods 
and remedy the adolesce: 


nt and traffic problems. And in all this we 
have sacrificed the primary task in man’s 


search for himself: the 
championing of the fullest development of his own, responsible 
initiatory powers. 


overcome problematic situati 


Mills’ social psychology, then, however unfinished it may have 
been in certain theoretical areas, was supremely correct in its 
main contention: man must be approached from above. This dis- 
closure stares us starkly in the face and we can no longer avoid 
recognizing it: To be mentally sick is to be behaviorally stupid, 
to be unable to relate one’s powers to the world in an effective, 
. self-satisfying way. Mills understood this by decrying man’s loss 
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possibilities of action. A precarious self-body integration, the foun- 
dation for which is laid in childhood, leads the individual to a 
dangerous separation from active engagement in the real external 
world. Action takes place largely in fantasy, and the self that is 
developed lacks a firm foundation in lived experience.** 

In both these behavioral phenomena we can see clearly that the 
individual needs the possibilities for self-satisfying action in a 
world of rich experience. When the possibilities for this action bog 
down, and the individual is not armed with dependable behavioral 
alternatives, there is either temporary or permanent surrender of 
self-powers. But what are the social needs? How is society respon- 
sible in terms of the roles it makes available? If man contains no 
essence, how is society responsible for the kind of human nature 
he develops? There are any number of exciting glimpses of the 
social burden of individual failure. We are beginning to see some 
striking differences in the bogging down of action: differences by 
social class; ° differences by the type of society and social struc- 
ture. We are beginning to understand that menopausal depres- 
sion is a problem in availability of alternate cultural roles; 3° that 
hysteria is a problem in level of awareness and communication; +° 
that, more broadly, both schizophrenia and depression are prob- 
lems in early training and life experience. Along with this, we are 
learning that the physio-chemical, reductive approach to behavioral 
malfunction offers comfort only to researchers seeking prestigious 
grants,*! and to those who are already sick. A preventive attack 
on mental illness must focus on the total social situation: kinds of 
family and early training, kinds of social structure, kinds of oppor- 
tunities available to the adult. 

Alienation, Illness, and Contemporary Society. Surely, however, 
even the society that we call “alienated” is building for a better, 
healthier, more intelligent environment for its citizens? The fight 
for mental health, for instance, is undertaken by social workers 
as well as laboratory chemists. This is just the point: we are hav- 
ing recourse to conventional solutions. If there is anywhere that a 
piecemeal approach to alienation is bound to fall hopelessly short, 
it is in the problem of mental illness. There must be instead a full- 
scale critique of the institutions of contemporary society. Aliena- 

tion, as we now understand it, boils down to this: Self-powers grow 
up and are maintained in an increasing hierarchy of actions that 
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overcome problematic situations. The typical syndromes that we 
see are failures to carry through self-satisfying action. The basis 
of this failure is, in every non-organic case, a kind of stupidity—a 
behavioral stupidity in the face of challenge, choice, and problems. 
The schizophrenic simply cannot cope with the pluralistic world of 
uncontrolled situations and objects; the depressed person simply 
cannot or will not understand the elements that make up his failure; 
the hysteric cannot formulate an essential cognitive grasp of the 
frustrating situation. In other words, people break down when they 
are not “doing’—when the world about them does not reflect the ac- 
tive involvement of their own creative powers. It has thus taken 
us a century and a quarter to return, with empirical support, to 
Marx’s concept of alienation. Mental illness is itself the strongest 
possible critique of the owning society: man is a doing animal, 
primarily, and not an owning one. We cannot keep people im- 
mersed in the miasma of unreason represented by mass-consumer 
society and expect that they will fashion for themselves that com- 
manding view which is the basis for health. We are so fond of 
talking about “emotional” problems precisely because it relieves 
us of the need of talking about cognitive problems.” People must 
be given information, knowledge, and the ability to command 
choices in difficult situations. This is exactly what we are not giving 
them. We have undertaken a mass-media brainwashing on the 
largest scale; we will not heed the most obvious criticism of our 
way of life; we are clinging to our institutions with a mechanicality 
that is terrifying. We are stubbornly objecting that the good life is 
here—that all we need do is tidy up the ramshackle neighborhoods 
and remedy the adolescent and traffic problems. And in all this we 
have sacrificed the primary task in man’s search for himself: the 
championing of the fullest development of his own, responsible 
initiatory powers. 
then, however unfinished it may have 
been in certain theoretical areas, was supremely correct in its 
main contention: man must be approached from above. This dis- 
closure stares us starkly in the face and we can no longer avoid 
recognizing it: To be mentally sick is to be behaviorally stupid, 
to be unable to relate one’s powers to the world in an effective, 
; self-satisfying way. Mills understood this by decrying man’s loss 
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of the “commanding view,” of the grasp of the “total structure” 
of things, a loss attendant upon the demise of community and the 
fragmentation of labor in complex society.** In talking about the 
need to restore to man the “unit of prime decision,” Mills could 
equally have been referring to behavioral breakdown in the in- 
dividual case of mental illness. 

With his insistence on the centrality of the concept of role, Mills 
saw that personality is transcended by society. Furthermore, with 
the accent on role, Mills opted for human possibility. Man’s na- 
ture, as Nietzsche saw, is that of an animal “that may promise.” He 
is not an animal like all the rest—who are already built firmly into 
their world. Alienation, in other words, is ultimately related partly 
to what man has not yet dared. It is related to still unformulated 
grand designs and as yet unknown powers. To forfeit executive 
powers is to forfeit humanity. Nothing could be clearer or simpler. 

Nor could we, as a culture, be further from realizing this simple 
truth. Our most ambitious gropings aim at turning our entire so- 
ciety into docile consumers and uncritical bi-partisan voters on 
really crucial issues. But we can no longer aim at mere compla- 
cency, at consecrating the smug society. When Proudhon had urged 
equality of wages, Marx replied that this would only mean that 
society would become the capitalist. Now we see fully that the 
historical problem of alienation from one’s executive powers would 
still remain. Perhaps at last, with mounting evidence from the 
theory of mental illness, we will not be able to avoid coming to 
grips with our social problems. We may yet be obliged—however 
painfully, reluctantly, and deviously—to opt for man over things. 
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appraisals, he has a strong center that is free of ever-renewed current 
opinion. Mills saw quite correctly that the self cannot exist prior to de- 
velopment of some kind, and this is evidently the burden of his criticism 
of Fromm. But he somewhat begs the question that Fromm is trying to 
answer. Fromm, equally correctly, sees that even the earliest self cannot 
be merely a creation of reflected appraisals, but must be more firmly em- 
bedded in the “psychic structure.” Now, if both Mills and Fromm had 
stressed the organic-symbolic dichotomy of experience, this problem 
could have been clarified. There is a difference in the kind of self- 
image created by exercising one’s powers, and that self-image which is 
gained merely through reflected appraisals. The merely reflected mirror 
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Power To Do What? 


There has seldom been a more perplexed group of reviewers 
than those asked to comment upon The Power Elite. The book was 
“important,” “provocative,” even “brilliant.” That it ought to be 
read and pondered was a universal recommendation. But in the 


final analysis what was most troublesome was Mills’ perception of 
American society. 


The America he described was quite different from that usually 
perceived by students of the social scene. He had a question: Who 
runs the country? And he had the answer: A power elite. But the 
reviewers remained skeptical, for to their minds neither question 
nor answer was spelled out sufficiently to be convincing. They 
wanted detailed illustrations showing just how the power elite uses 
its power. Nowhere, they complained, was there an inventory or 
even a sampling of the elite decisions that have shaped the course 
of American life. 

“It is far from clear what kinds of decisions the decision-makers 
make,” one reviewer commented.! Another wanted to know “what 
the power elite does and precisely how it does it.” ? A third found 
it “remarkable and indeed astounding” that Mills did not “exam- 
ine an array of specific cases to test his major hypothesis.” * The 
general perplexity was summarized by a critic who complained: 
“Curiously, except in a few instances, Mills fails to specify what 
the big decisions are.” * 
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An attempt will therefore be made here to complete a piece of 
business that Mills left unfinished. But before this is done it is in 
order to comment on the limits of elite power in American society. 

America has been and continues to be one of the world’s most 
democratic nations. Here, far more so than elsewhere, the public 
is allowed to participate widely in the making of social and polit- 
ical policy. The public is not unaware of its power, and the ordi- 
nary American tends to be rather arrogant about his right and 
competence to participate. The average citizen, moreover, is not 
a deferential person, and he looks down on rather than up to 
those who in other times and places might be considered his 
“betters.” This is why, from Alexander Hamilton and Alexis de 
Tocqueville to the present day, the specter of the “tyranny of the 
majority” has haunted America. The power of the public—Mills 
would call it the “mass”—is real, and its manifestations are all too 
familiar. In the realms of public education and popular culture, in 
civil liberties and civil rights, and often in local government—in 
all of these areas majority sentiment prevails. The people think 
they know what they want and are in no mood to be led to greener 
pastures. This is why we have driver-education courses 1n the high 
schools, lowbrow comedy on television, public loyalty investiga- 
tions, and de facto racial segregation. These conditions persist 
because they have the wholehearted backing of local and national 
majorities. Policy-makers know that in a democracy public senti- 
ment must be accommodated. 

It should be emphasized that these conditions are not the prod- 
uct of elite manipulation. If the majority flexes its muscles, it is 
usually a spontaneous show of strength and quite independent of 
the urgings of the mass media or the plans made in the higher 
circles. Indeed, the public throws up leaders of its own choosing 
on issues such as these. At one juncture it will be a Wisconsin 
senator, at another a Mississippi governor. These personalities are 
outside the elite, and their power is a reflection of the power of 
the majority. Indeed, the elite has no real interest in or objection to 
democracy in the areas that have been mentioned here. The mili- 
tary establishment will cheerfully check the loyalty of its draftees; 
the large corporations are quite willing to sponsor televised trash; 
and the inner circle of the Executive Branch will move very slowly 
indeed in matters of desegregation. In short, the elite is content 
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to let the public blow off steam on certain questions. This is ac- 
knowledged to be necessary, for democracy must have issues to 
squabble about. If attention is focused on fluoride in the water and 
progressivism in the schools, then eyes will be deflected from more 
important matters. For there are realms where the public cannot 
participate, must not participate, and ought not to want to partici- 
pate. 


To return to the original problem: Mills’ failure to show “what 
kinds of decisions the decision-makers make,” to “specify what the 
big decisions are.” A reading of The Power Elite makes clear that 
the men who run America’s large corporations stand at the cen- 
ter of the topmost circle. They, more than their military and 
governmental counterparts, have power that is both autonomous 
and unchecked. The military are still heavily controlled by the 
politicians, and the politicians must be responsive to the public. 

The conventional view, of course, is that the businessman is far 
from a free agent. Any executive will wax eloquent on how he is 
hemmed in on all sides. He will point to a plethora of government 
agencies, all of which regulate his conduct. There is the Federal 
Trade Commission, the National Labor Relations Board, the Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Department, and of course the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. And then there are labor unions, further 
limiting his freedom of action. He has customers and suppliers, 
telling him what they want and what he can get; and he has stock- 
holders clamoring for dividends, capital gains, and efficient man- 
agement. And of course there is the ubiquitous public that must be 
satisfied at all stages, lest bankruptcy be the consequence. The 
question, however, is not whether businessmen feel hamstrung, 
for they have protested their powerlessness since they were first 
told to buy safety-devices for their dangerous machines. The point 
is whether or not these limiting factors take on much significance 
when weighed against the areas of unrestricted action open to the 
corporate elite. 

It should be noted at the outset that large corporations do not go 
bankrupt. They can be inefficient, as the steel companies have 
demonstrated, and still be profitable. Their relative share of the 
market can rise or fall, and their rank in the industry may change 
slightly over the years. But mergers and reorganizations keep the 
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assets and production facilities intact. To be sure, the corporate 
elite must make its decisions with an eye on profitability. But in the 
highest circles the concern is with the expansion of the enterprise 
over a pericd of several decades, and profits are but a means to 
this end. The real issue is how autonomous these enterprises are 
and what are the consequences of their decisions for society as a 
whole. What, in short, can the corporate elite do with the power 
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wealth is to be. Decisions on executive compensation, in particular, 
go far toward determining aspirations for an entire society. The 
purchasing power bestowed on the men at and near the top makes 
for a style of life that becomes a goal for those lower in the pyra- 
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cumb to the pressure to conform, the answer is that most Ameri- 
cans want to succeed in their careers and are willing to pay the 
price of success. That such a high price is exacted by the corporate 
elite is itself instructive, for it has not been demonstrated that the 
bland and well-rounded personality results in more sales or higher 
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production. Rather, this outlook is what management finds con- 
genial to its own sensibilities. More significant, the habits incul- 
cated in work-life inevitably spill over into private life—if such it 
can be called. The kinds of attitudes necessary for career-success 
are imparted to children and pervade marriage and other social 
relations. 

The corporate elite decides what kinds of jobs are to be made 
available and how many of them there are to be. This is not 
simply management's traditional power to hire and fire. It is also 
the power to decide what kind of work individuals will do for a 
living. The decision to automate, for example, lessened the need 
for blue-collar workers and created permanent underemployment 
for many groups in society. The earlier decision to expand the 
number of white-collar jobs opened new opportunities to millions 
of Americans, thus elevating them to new stations in life and cre- 
ating not only new benefits but also new anxieties. People fill jobs; 
jobs are not made for people. Corporate decisions to create certain 
types of employment cause people to alter their lives in such ways 
as to qualify for those positions. Those who cannot make the 
changes are consigned to the human discard-heap. 

Corporate managements are free to decide where they will lo- 
cate their plants and offices. The decision of many companies to 
have their headquarters in New York, for example, has changed 
the face of that city. This power has also contributed, probably 
more than anything else, to the suburban explosion, for the bur- 
geoning white-collar class must find a place to live. A handful of 
executives decide which parts of the country are to prosper and 
which are to stagnate. If over half the counties in the United 
States lost population in the 1950-60 decade, this is largely be- 
cause the corporate elite was unwilling to locate facilities in areas 
it considered unsuitable. On the other hand, those regions it does 
favor experience a radical transformation. New citizens move in 
and old values must adjust themselves to new influences. Cities and 
towns, while welcoming branch plants as sources of jobs and rev- 
enue, find that what were once local decisions are now made from 
the outside and by outsiders.!° Moreover, as corporations expand 
across the nation they turn many of their white-collar employees 
into transients, a rootless middle-class prepared to pick up stakes 
as management beckons it to new job opportunities. The nomadic 
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life has consequences for family and personality that are not with- 
out their disturbing qualities. 

Quite obviously even the most respected corporation, with the 
most persuasive advertising agency, cannot induce the American 
public to buy a white elephant. But the example of the Edsel—like 
President Kennedy’s 1962 ultimatum on steel prices—is an excep- 
tion proving the rule. For if management is sensitive to the kinds of 
products that consumers will be willing to purchase, it also has the 
power to persuade the public that it ought to own such goods. 
Even more autonomy surrounds decisions on methods and mate- 
rials of production. What should be noted is that the number and 
character of possessions have a signal impact on the personality 
of the owner.!! Materialism is not uniquely American, nor is the 
high valuation placed on material possessions entirely the result 
of management decisions. But the perpetuation of this system of 
values, with its stress on tangible possession and labor-saving de- 
vices, is due to the corporate elite’s judgment about what sales are 
needed if rates and turnover of production are to be kept at the 
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personnel. It need not receive the approval of any governmental 
agency, and no such agency can compel a corporation to go ahead 
with an investment program if it feels like retrenching. While top 
executives will be attuned to the public's buying expectations, it 
can just as well shape those expectations by announcing a buoy- 
ant expansion program. The good will of investors need not be 
courted, since large corporations can use their retained earnings 
for investment purposes. ‘And there is increasing reliance on the 
huge investing institutions—insurance companies, pension funds, 
banks, brokerage houses—for funds? Representatives of these in- 
stitutions sit on or are close to the boards of the large corporations 
and are really part of the corporate elite. Together they decide 
how and in what amounts capital will be invested over the dec- 
ades to come. The power to make investment decisions is con- 
centrated in a few hands, and it is the power to decide what kind 
of a nation America will be. Instead of government planning there 
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is planning by an elite that is accountable to no outside agency. 
Its decisions set the order of priorities on national growth, tech- 
nological innovation, and ultimately the values and behavior of 
human lives. Investment decisions are sweeping in their ramifica- 
tions, and no one is unaffected by their consequences. Yet, this is 
an area where neither the public nor its government is able to par- 
ticipate. If the contours of the economy and society are being 
shaped in a hundred or so boardrooms, so far as the average citizen 
is concerned these decisions are in the lap of the gods. 

Finally, it should be noted that the corporate elite is free to de- 
cide when the power at its disposal will not be used. It has already 
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account for their behavior. The decisions of the corporate elite do 
Fs determine whether the nation is to have peace or war; but they 
TAa what will be the shape of the nation in the decades 
ae ` f should be clear by this time that the power of the corpo- 
Se ite is not simply economic. On the contrary, its influence 
aches far into society and has a deep impact on the character and 
personality of individual Americans. While additional forces are 
at work, the corporation is becoming our most characteristic insti- 
tution and other agencies are taking secondary positions. As the 
corporation moves, SO moves the nation. While predictions are 
difficult, it is possible to suggest that corporate tendencies will be- 
come accelerated in the years to come, with power growing more 
concentrated and individual citizens more dependent on large in- 
stitutions for sustenance and direction. Yet, even as this develop- 
ment takes place, the power of the corporate elite will be invisible 
to the unaided eye and the forms of political democracy will per- 
petuate the view that the public is master of its own destiny. 
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is a community of interest and sentiment among the elite, and this 
renders any thought of a “conspiracy” both invalid and irrelevant. 
Moreover the critical investment decisions bring together many 
members of the elite—executives, bankers, brokers—and the agree- 
ment to expand or retrench is clearly based on consultation and 
consensus. Such decisions, in addition, are made with the knowl- 
edge of what others are doing or plan to do. The lines of com- 
munication are built into the system. 

Nor is there any notion that the corporate elite is a “class,” any 
more than the corporate world is “capitalist” in the traditional 
sense. The members of the elite come from a variety of back- 
grounds, or at least from every stratum of the middle-class. Birth 
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and breeding are of negligible importance, and promotion to the 
highest corporate circles is based on talent more than manners or 
connections. The conception of a “ruling class” does not apply. 
Those in the elite group are simply the men who sit in particular 
chairs at any particular time. The chairs, moreover, have the power 
rather than their occupants. And it is this point that deserves some 
elaboration. 

The greater part of The Power Elite was a discussion of the 
personal characteristics, backgrounds, and morals of the men at 
the top. This emphasis on persons rather than positions grew 
stronger as the book proceeded. Mills’ closing paragraph deals ex- 


clusively with the “men,” the “they” who travel in the upper circles 
of power: 


The men of the higher circles are not representative men; their 
high position is not a result of moral virtue; their fabulous suc- 
cess is not firmly connected with meritorious ability. Those who 
sit in the seats of the high and the mighty are selected and 
formed by the means of power, the sources of wealth, the me- 
chanics of celebrity, which prevail in their society. They are 
not men selected and formed by a civil service that is linked 
with the world of knowledge and sensibility. They are not men 
shaped by nationally responsible parties that debate openly and 
clearly the issues this nation now so unintelligently confronts. 
They are not men held in responsible check by a plurality of 
voluntary associations which connect debating publics with the 
pinnacles of decision. Commanders of power unequaled in hu- 


man history, they have succeeded within the American system 
of organized irresponsibility.14 


This, unfortunately, 


is a misplaced emphasis. It caused the book to 
be regarded as an a 


ttack on the individuals who preside over the 
corporate, military, and governmental bureaucracies, Mills, in so 
many words, accused these men of being not only pompous, vain, 
and ignorant, but also mediocre and immoral. This indictment has 
a great deal of truth in it. The men at the top are, as men, by no 
means an impressive group. Their character, however, is not at 
issue. For if the analysis is of power in contemporary American 
society, then the focus must be on the institutions rather than the 
individuals who staff them. 


Mills gave some indication that this would be his line of ap- 
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proach in the opening pages of The Power Elite. There he pointed 
out that the elite are those with “access to the command of major 
institutions.” Hope was held out that the institutions themselves 
would be analyzed in terms of their ability to make key decisions: 


The elite are simply those who have the most of what there is 
to have, which is generally held to include money, power, and 
as all the ways of life to which these lead. But 
the elite are not simply those who have the most, for they could 
not “have the most” were it not for their positions in the great 
institutions, F - such institutions are the necessary bases of 
power, of wealth, and of prestige. . . . No one, accordingly, can 
be truly powerful unless he has access to the command of ma- 
jor institutions, for it is over these institutional means of power 
that the truly powerful are, in the first instance, powerful.!® 


There is little point in discussing who has the power unless one 
explores the sources of that power. This needs to be stressed be- 
cause there is strong reason to believe that the institutional struc- 
ture determines the behavior of the men who hold positions in it. 
o the officeholders 


Put another way, it does not really matter wh 
are as individuals; for anyone placed in such an office would have 
lay much the same behavior. 


much the same outlook and disp 
: To be sure, it is a lot easier to talk of people than positions, of 
individuals rather than institutions. For one thing, only the most 
technically-oriented reader can follow a discussion that omits per- 
sonalities. Yet the really great social analysts—Marx, Weber, Veb- 
len, Pareto—refused to be tempted in this direction. What is re- 
quired, then, is an analysis of the great corporate institutions rather 
than the men who sit astride them. 

Here are the names of a dozen of the institutions that direct the 


course of American society: 


General Motors Corporation 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Central Intelligence Agency 


Ford Foundation 
National Education Association 


Chase Manhattan Bank 


prestige—as well 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Columbia Broadcasting System 

The New York Times 

Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, and Smith 


It is doubtful if even the well-informed citizen can name the presi- 
dent or chairman of half of these institutions. Nor should he feel 
any embarrassment about his ignorance. The man in one of the 
top chairs may have just arrived at his position last week, while 
the man in another may be just about to retire. Tenure is surpris- 
ingly short, and all incumbents are quite similar to those who 
have preceded and who will succeed them. 

What is being said is that these institutions have lives and pur- 
poses of their own. No single person, not even the president or 
chairman, can be said to have made a critical corporate decision. 
If the man at the top sits at the controls, the car rides on rails he 
cannot move. The reason, of course 
tions are too lar 
sonality. Moreo 
for only a few 
did not himse 
so that decisi 


» is that our corporate institu- 
ge for a single individual to impress with his per- 
ver the typical chief executive, sitting at the top 
years, spends much time in carrying out policies he 
If inaugurate. His job is to organize his subordinates 
ons will be carried out. He must, however, share the 
task of making those decisions, and it is hard to affix responsibility 
even at the top. The time has come when the institution in fact 
directs the man who in theory presides over it.1 

The future holds in store a corporate America. The power that 
Mills attributed to the elite is a real power. The decisions the cor- 
porate elite is free to make are real decisions. Unfortunately the 
men at the top cannot in any meaningful way be held responsible 
for the actions the institutions take. Other men, in the same 
chairs, would behave no differently. At the same ti 
in thinking of great institutions as if they were small enterprises 
or voluntary associations. We assume either that they have no 
power or that their power is effectively nullified by countervailing 
forces. Corporate institutions are free to plan their future course 
of development, but they plan for their own purposes. The conse- 
quences are not simply profits but, more important, expansion of 
the corporate world into more and larger sectors of our national 
life. In defining their own roles and jurisdictions these institutions 


me we persist 
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are oblivious to whether certain individuals are injured or neg- 
lected by the corporate thrust. At the same time they are above . 
public control and take no responsibility for the social and psycho- + 
logical impact of their decisions. The situation, looked at from one 
vantage point, is highly rational and organized: corporate behavior 


is predictable and the corporate life is secure. 

Viewed from a different direction a corporate America will hang 
on the edge of anarchy. Despite their sophisticated rhetoric and 
civilized demeanor, the great institutions of the nation have the 
power to carry the public along a road it has not consented to 
travel and for which there are no discernible alternatives. 
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KENNETH WINETROUT 


Mills and the Intellectual Default 


The world of multiplicity, acceleration, discontinuity, which Henry 
Adams foresaw in his autobiography, is with us. This sort of 
world, with its confusions and intricacies, would seem to be the 
very kind which would place heavy demands on him we call the 
intellectual. Further, it would seem that such a world would offer 
an inviting prospect for the intellectual. The present situation sug- 
gests, however, that the world is not looking to the intellectual; 
nor is the intellectual particularly looking at the world. We have, 


as it were, a mutual withdrawal. 
C. Wright Mills in his books and teaching has tried manfully to 
t the same time to bring about 


understand this withdrawal and a 
he world. This is an underlying 


the intellectual and t 
Mills looks at the world and sees a 


mass society without hope, plan, oF rebellion; a society of little 
men who never talk back, never take a stand. He sees a power 
elite characterized by mindless immorality and organized irrespon- 


sibility; a world moving toward World War III. When he turns to 
the intellectual, he sees @ series of unfortunate developments: a 
methodological failure, 2 refusal to formulate an ideology, a re- 


treat from political involvement, and a loss of nerve. 
Mills’ description of the function of the intellectual seems com- 


mensurate with the fearful situation he himself finds in the world 
at large. He would have him serve as, he believes, the classical 
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sociologist did in the past: to state “the main drift of modern so- 
ciety”; “to make sense of what is happening in the world and to 
gauge what may be going to happen in the near future.” It has to 
do with the kind of questions a man asks and how he goes about 
answering them.’ The intellectual confronts “the situations of all 
men everywhere... he is capable of transcending drift.” 2 He has 
the capacity to “shift from one perspective to another, and in the 
process to build up an adequate view of total life and of its com- 


ponents.” 3 An intellectual pushes “people a bit closer to the ex- 
perience of being full citizens.” * His dut 


y is “to confront compli- 
cations,” “to sort out insistent issues in such a way as to open them 


up for the work of reason,” to “respond to events.” 5 With so broad 
an assignment to the scholar and perhaps an unduly pessimistic 


view of the world, Mills understandably finds the intellectual de- 
ficient. 


gist, a serious shortcoming in Mills 
rent theoretical framework, his disin- 


concerned protest. 
g conformity, devi- 


i m. As a result many would consider him a 
failure as a methodologist. 


Mills engages in a running battle with those at one end of the 


continuum who are all theory and those at the other end who are 
all statistical fact. He calls the first Grand Theory: 


The basic cause of grand theory is the initial choice of a level 
of thinking so general that its Practitioners cannot logically get 
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as grand theorists, get down 


down to observation. They never, 
blems in their historical and 


from the higher generalities to pro 
structural contexts. This absence of a firm sense of genuine 


problems, in turn, makes for the unreality so noticeable in their 
ng characteristic is a seemingly arbitrary and 


Jaboration of distinctions, which neither en- 
ence more sensi- 


nized abdication 
duct and society 


pages. One resultir 


certainly endless el 
large our understanding nor make our experi 


ble. This in turn is revealed as a partially orga 
of the effort to describe and explain human con 
plainly.® 

ts” rather than a clear and 


could help us solve them.’ 
ve grand theorist. 


It ends up as an “arid game of Concep 
orderly description of problems which 
Mills selects Talcott Parsons as the representati 


In The Social System Parsons has not been able to get down to 
the work of social science because he is possessed by the idea 
that the one model of social order he has constructed is some 
kind of universal model; because, in fact, he has fetishized his 
Concepts. What is “systematic” about this particular grand 
theory is the way it outruns any specific and empirical prob- 
lem. ... Its problem, its course, and its solutions are grandly 


theoretical.® 


Mills recognizes the need for theory, but theory is “only a formal 
moment.” One departs from theory to work on specific issues. The 
rand theorist does not take this step. He suffers from a “formalist 
withdrawal,” and what should have been only “a pause seems to 


have become permanent.” ® 

If grand theory is all theory, then abstracted empiricism is all 
statistic. One aspect of the scholar’s work monopolizes his enter- 
prise and other aspects are ignored. In abstracted empiricism, we 
encounter the “methodological inhibition.” Only that which lends 
itself to statistical manipulation is worthy of study, and is in fact 
studied. Under these circumstances, what is left are the prob- 
lems which survive “the fine little mill of the Statistical Ritual.” 
These ritualists are men whose “most cherished professional self- 
image is that of the natural scientist.” 1? Method determines the 
area of study. “The thinness of the results is matched only by the 
elaboration of the methods used and the care employed.” 1 

We wind up with fact-fetishism, with a “social science of the 
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narrow focus, the trivial detail, the abstracted almighty unimpor- 
tant fact.” 12 I confess I despair when I turn to some of the scholarly 
journals and find their pages dominated by formulae and tables 
and, perhaps, in the conclusion there may be something, somewhat 
less than, in William James’ expression, that Peppercorn of knowl- 
edge. I readily grant that we need some of this refinement in pro- 
cedure, but there is the danger that methodological tools may re- 
place sociological problems. 

In both cases, Mills finds an abdication, a lack of “firm connec- 
tion with substantive problems.” The grand theorists escape from 
real problems “by a cloudy obscurantism” and the empiricist by a 
“formal and empty ingenuity.” 13 

Perhaps the trouble starts in the cradle of the intellectual, 
namely, the graduate school. Whatever may be the strengths of the 
graduate school, it encourages a number of trends inimical to the 


work of the intellectual as seen by Mills. There is an over-emphasis 
on specialization; 


ization re-enforces anot 


ciplinary boundaries, “,, it is usually considered poor taste, inside 
the academies, to write a 


as part of a tacit Conspiracy of the mediocre.” 15 All of this seems 
quite out of touch with 
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speaks of a shift of scholarly responsibility from the public to the 
client. The habit is “large-scale bureaucratic research into small- 
scale problems.” 1° The goal in this atmosphere is to develop a 
gadget” which can be marketed successfully: an interview tech- 
nique, a test, which can be sold to a client.°° 

To meet the new needs, there arose a new breed, “academic en- 
trepreneurs”—men who could organize a group of academic tech- 
nicians into a team, could oversee work-flow, write directives, and 
have a consultant budget of $100,000 to keep things going. As Mills 
puts it, one could now become a university executive without be- 
coming a dean; and when someone has something to sell, one may 
sell out. 

If Mills finds the intellectual dedicated to grand theory and the 
statistical ritual, more and more a technician member of an admin- 
istrative team affiliated to a client, then it can come as no surprise 
that he finds the present-day intellectual in ideological retreat. The 
methodological concentration is matched by ideological neglect. 

An ideology, in the broad sense, a political philosophy, has four 
aspects: a position which guides attacks on other ideologies, con- 
ditions speeches; an articulation of ideals; agencies of action; and 
a theory of man, society, and history. It runs a full gamut from 
theory to action, from past to future.?! 

Mills issues two warnings: ideology is playing an increasingly 
important role in making history; °? and “the end of ideology is an 
ideology—the ideology of an ending—the ending of political reflec- 
tion as a public fact,” a “refusal to work out an explicit political 
philosophy.” *8 

Three primary qualities condition this ideological failure in the 
United States: the conservative mood, the liberal rhetoric, and an 
inadequate understanding of Marx. Mills would be less disturbed if 
mid-century Americans had come up with something akin to classic 
conservatism: “traditionalism become self-conscious and elabo- 


ated, argumentative and rationalized” with a belief in a natural 
24 But this did not happen. “Neither Burke nor Locke 


aristocracy. 
an elite have found 


is the source of such ideology as the Americ 
truly congenial. Their ideological source is Horatio Alger.” 25> When 


Alger seems a trifle too unsophisticated, they can turn to Russell 
Kirk and his fellow neo-conservatives with their reliance on Provi- 


dence. 
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The United States is “a conservative country without any eon: 
servative ideology.” 26 We are engaged in an ideological war with- 
out any clear notion of an ideology; what we have instead is the 
conservative mood. 


-++an irresponsible style of pretentious smugness. Curiously 
enough, for a conservative mood, it is not a snobbery linked 
with nostalgia, but, on the contrary, with what is just one-step- 
is to say that it is a snob- 
n fashion and fad. Those 


Suppose, quite correctly, that the Conservative mood is a play- 
ful little fashion toyed with in a period of material prosperity 
by a few comfortable writers, Certainly it is not a serious effort 


to work out a coherent Id in which we live and 


the demands we might make upon it as political men—conserv- 
ative, liberal or radical,27 


© get not an ideol- 
as been stretched ver- 


utine. “The New Deal 
carry on any liberal program.” 28 The 
nding civil liberties that 
© use these liberties, We 
Pse of American liberal- 


an ideology, and on 
€s conservative, In its 


Japan and Australia.” so Toda 

of the status quo rather “tha 

change,” 31 
Liberalism is a m 


arily as a defense 
eliberate historical 


annerism characterized by “ideological double 
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talk,” a “redtape of an ideology,” provincial, strong on ideals but 
weak on means and agencies, irrelevant to key happenings, and in 
the process of being by-passed by history. 


all interests, classes, parties, it lacks political, 


tual clarity; this very lack of clarity is ex- 
situation, as has often been 


Used by virtually 
moral, and intellec 


ploited by all interests. In this 
noted, professional liberals, politicians and intellectuals make a 


fetish of indecision, which they call open-mindedness; of the 
absence of moral criteria, which they call tolerance; and of 
the formality—and hence political jrrelevance—of the criteria, 
which they call speaking broadly.3? 

who will deny it? We are 
d and the liberal rhetoric 
ed irresponsibility. 


Radicalism is dead, says Mills; and 
left, then, with the conservative moo 
which make for public mindlessness and organiz 
In The Power Elite we read: 

n of the liberal rhetoric and the conservative 
as obfuscated hard issues and made possible 
historical development without benefit of idea. The prevalence 
of this mood and this rhetoric means that thought, in any wide 
meaning of the term, has become largely irrelevant to such 
politics as have been visible, and in postwar America mind has 
been divorced from reality. 


Intellectuals accept without scrutiny 
world reality. Some of the best of them allow themselves to be 
trapped by the politics of anti-Stalinism, which has been a 
main passageway from the political thirties to the intellectual 
default of our apolitical time. They live and work in a benumb- 


ing society without living and working in protest and tension 
with its moral and cultural insensibilities. They use the liberal 


rhetoric to cover up the conservative defaults. ... 
Smug conservatives, tired liberals and disillusioned radicals 
have carried on a kind of discourse in which issues are blurred 


and potential debate muted, the sickness of complacency pre- 
‘and reasoning collapses into reasonableness. Not liberal- 


ism as a political philosophy, but the liberal rhetoric is the com- 
mon denominator of this approved style. Its sophistication is 
of tone rather than of ideas.* 


The Marxists is an effort to counteract the ideological indiffer- 
x, In the fearful mood of the cold war Marx becomes 


The combinatio 
mood, in fact, h 


official definitions of 


vails 


ence to Mar 
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identified with Russian, and thus achieves an out-of-bounds status. 
Both Mills and Erich Fromm * try to show that Marx represents a 
good deal more than the ideas of Russian Communism. Mills de- 
clares that Marx is Western, for he represents the foremost intellec- 
tual drama of our time; that we cannot understand the history of 
any major nation without understanding Marx. 


To come to grips with Marxism, whether that of the young 
Marx or of yesterday's Moscow slogan, forces us to confront: 
(1) every public issue of the modern world; (2) every great 
problem of social studies; (3) every moral trouble encountered 
by men of sensibility today. Moreover, when we try to observe 
and to think within the Marxist point of view, we are bound 
to see these issues, problems and troubles as inherently con- 


nected. We are forced to adopt an over-all view of the world, 
and of ourselves in relation to it.36 


Marx gave us “the very categories dealt with 
nificant social thinkers of our immediate past.” 37 

We could possibly tolerate our ideological neglect of Marx in 
an era of extreme isolationism. With Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica on the move, we become grievously incapacitated to know 
what is going on and how to participate in events because of this 
indifference. Whatever may have been the military disaster in 
Cuba, there is an equivalent ideological disaster, 


by virtually all sig- 


No matter what you ma 
it—Cuba’s voice is a voi 


are listening—certainly the Russians . 
late for us to listen—and to act.38 


It is this same ignorance that makes us inept in our relationship 
with the underdeveloped nations, “There is no comprehensive plan, 
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under some military guise. When we do not see profit or military 


advantage, we tend to withdraw aid.’ 

Mills exhorts us to study Marxism, to study the pres 
> as a corrective for our ideological retreat. We are warned 
Is cry for rice not democracy. It 
tion cries for surplus subsidies 


ent “as his- 


tory,” 
periodically that empty rice bow 
may be that an “over-developed” na 
not ideology. 

Lacking an ideology, 


receiving comfort from the conservative 


mood and ambivalence from the liberal rhetoric, our intellectual 
is a political failure; which is to say, he is not effective in the use 
of power. This may be seen at three different levels: the masses, 
the leaders, and war. 

The intellectual has failed the~masses in education. William 
Whyte, David Reisman, and Mills are in essential agreement that 
schooling has become more and more the escalator to carry one 
up the ladder of economic and social success. Mills views our so- 
ciety as a power structure with unity and concentration at the top 
and at the bottom drift, fragmentation, and inaction. In such a 
structure education should rightfully concern itself with politics. 
We have had a shift from political education to economic, and 


this constitutes a loss of power. 


The prime task of education, as it came widely to be under- 
stood in this country, was political: to make the citizen more 
knowledgeable and thus better able to think and to judge of 
public affairs. In time, the function of education shifted from 
the political to the economic: to train people for better-paying 
jobs and thus to get ahead . . . In large part education has be- 
come merely vocational; in so far as its political task is con- 
cerned, in many schools, that has been reduced to routine 


training of nationalist loyalties.*° 


iberal education is “to help produce the disciplined 
and informed mind which cannot be overwhelmed,” #1 to help man 
“understand his own experience and gauge his own fate... by lo- 
cating himself in his period.” * We need to grasp the meaning 
of the intersection of biography and history. This education has 
not done. We have been unable to transfer personal problems into 
public issues. The question we should address to education is 
“what kind of a product do its administrators expect to turn out? 


The task of 1 
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And for what kind of society?” The answer in the nineteenth 
century was the good citizen in a democratic society, In our day, 
the answer is “the successful man in a society of specialists with 
; » 43 

ae nd expressed confidence in universal education for the 
whole man or even some part of him may be sadly misplaced. It 
may lead “to technological idiocy and national provinciality— 
rather than to informed and independent intelligence.” #4 Instead 
of lifting the level of culture, we merely banalize what culture we 
have. We have education by the politically timid of those who will 
likely remain politically timid. This becomes a political failure, a 
power failure, at the level of the masses. 

The intellectual of our day is a busy-body: he is too occupied. 
On the one hand he is active in “powerless grouplets” talking over 


myth-makers and hack apolo 
Avenue. On campus, he can 
Howe has remarked, for once 

We have a culture where it | 
than otherwise, as Carl Beck 
becomes a hired co-worker r; 


may become part of a “science machine geared to the war ma- 
become a game-theorist 
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We are left with “crackpot realism” and a “military metaphys- 
ics.” War is the solution, the only one indeed. War is inevitable; 
we must prepare for it. The peace side is simply not heard. Silence 
is self-enforced or officially enforced. There has been “a series of 
cumulative defaults.” Ideas which do not go along with this hard 
line realism are considered “utopian, naive, impractical, unreal- 
istic.” 4° “Very many scientists, very many preachers, very many 
intellectuals are in default.” Ministers become “theological tran- 
quilizers,” and religion as a social and moral force “has become a 
dependent variable. It does not originate; it reacts. It does not 


denounce; it adapts.” 5° 
Mills says he does not believe intellectuals will save the world, 


but he sees nothing wrong in their trying to save the world, and by 
this he means the avoidance of war. In the climate of the current 
realism and metaphysics, Mills has an unequivocal answer to the 
intellectual who asks, what should we do? “We ought to act as 


political intellectuals,” we should “awake and unite with intellec- 


tuals everywhere.” " : 
To the above failures, we add the final one, the failure of nerve. 


For some years—the practice is dying out just now-—the social ob- 
servers referred to college students as “the silent generation.” Pro- 
fessors in a petulant mood of obvious displeasure complained: we 
just cannot get a rise out of them. I suspect that in large part the 


college student is silent because his somewhat older tutor is silent 
to be sure, on the campus. 


on pivotal issues. There are lone voices, to ; 
They are heard, but no one takes them seriously, except deans who 
think maybe they should be dismissed. Things may be improving 
a little, but Jacob, Eddy, and Sanford ë? leave one rather short of 


rejoicing. ETE 
te feck the improvement is so slight that Mills’ comments on 
commitment remain most relevant. Those who exhibit “the curious 
£ the non-committed” are still with 


passion for the mannerism 0 g 
us. Many social scientists “conform to the prevailing fear of any 


passionate commitment. This, and not ‘scientific objectivity,’ is 
what is really wanted by such men when they complain about 
‘making value judgments.’ ” 53 This fear is largely self-imposed. 

the deepest problem of freedom for teachers is not the oc- 


Yet é 
g of a professor, but a vague fear—sometimes 


casional oustin, 
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called “discretion” and “good judgment”—which leads to self- 
intimidation and finally becomes so habitual that the scholar 
is unaware of it. The real restraints are not so much external 
prohibitions as manipulative control of the insurgent by the 
agreements of academic gentlemen.54 


Objectivity, discretion, and alienation—these become intellectual 
poses. Mills makes much of alienation. He speaks of it as the cause 
of our “immediate intellectual malaise,” “a major theme” in the 
contemporary world.55 The alienated man feels powerless. He sees 
history as either drift or conspiracy." He may become the cheer- 
ful robot. But this very outsidedness of the alienated state is a 
precise advantage. “The alienation that intellectuals enjoy and 
suffer” offers them a chance “to formulate radical views and 
higher standards.” But alienation is “often a whining little slogan 
of escape; it ought to be seized Opportunity,” 57 

The exploration of alternatives is the purpose of historical study. 


We study history to discern the alternatives within which hu- 
man reason and human freedom can now make history... . 


role of reason in human affairs... The future of human affairs 

is not merely some set of variables to be predicted, The future 

is what is to be decided—within the limits, to be sure, of his- 

torical possibility. But this possibility is not fixed; in our time 
e limits seem very broad indeed.58 


The intellectual also suffers from an ideological retrenchment. 
The conservative gives a mood; the liberal, a thetoric; and there is 
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a refusal to come to grips with Marxism. The intellectual, lacking 
an ideology, eventuates as a political failure; he does not exert 
an influence at all commensurate with his ability. As educator, he 
fails to bring the masses into participation on the big decisions. 
As counselor, he fails to condition the decisions of the power elite. 
As a moralist, he fails to expose the metaphysics of the military. 
There is, too, the failure of nerve; he has not uttered the emphatic 
“no”; his is the mannerism of the non-committed. 

Mills’ great goal is to work against this mutual withdrawal: 
world from intellectual, intellectual from world. Does he succeed? 
My answer is a qualified “yes,” or a hesitant “no” that approximates 
a mild “yes.” His books have a circulation and an attention quite 
in excess of that given to any other working sociologist, Riesman 
being perhaps the only one to surpass him; and we should re- 
member that The Lonely Crowd is multi-authored and Faces in 
the Crowd a research team product. Mills claims the admiration 
and loyalty of his students. He works at the big themes, the large 


questions. 
Still his supporting observational work is scarcely equal to his 
large themes. He goes beyond his own evidence, if not beyond his 
but it is not so all-embracing 


own passion. Yes, there is a new class, 
and homogeneous as Mills would have us believe in the White 


Collar. There is a coming together of a new elite, but there are 
substantial cracks in it which he ignores. One cannot help wonder- 
ing if much of Listen, Yankee is not fabrication performed to 
bolster an honest conviction. Too often he seems to write with 
the haste of a journalist trying to meet a deadline. 

Mills is a sociologist in a hurry; he is an intellectual in anger. 
He is not our conventional academician. He advises the aspiring 
scholar, “To overcome the academic Prose you have first to over- 
come the academic Pose.” * Mills is the book-length pamphleteer. 
We are scarcely lacking in men who run their material through 

al, historical, and linguistic analysis. Works from scholars 


statistic 
of these dispositions have their place; and so do Listen, Yankee 


and The Causes of World War Three have their place. As Rous- 
seau’s Emile and Thoreau’s Essay on Civil Disobedience show, 
haste and anger are not necessarily inimical. 

I so accept, whatever simplifications and exaggerations may be 
present, Mills’ account of the intellectual default, that I welcome 
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and applaud his harsh angry books. When we begin to sense the 
cumulative effect of the trends Mills describes along with the 
cumulative default of the intellectual, then we realize our need 
for a Mills to jar us out of our pleasant complacency or our flabby 
petulance. A book is not to be judged solely on its accuracy; we 
must also judge it on its ability to make us take a fresh look at 
our situation,®? 

In our present-day world it is not enough to be scholarly; one 
must also be concerned and angry enough to shout. It is not 
enough to understand the world; one must also seek to change it. 
If we add the courage to shout to the effort to understand and 
change, then C. Wright Mills is one of the first among us. 
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FRED H. BLUM 


C. Wright Mills: 
Social Conscience and Social Values 


All great social scientists have been passionate men. C. Wright 
Mills was a man of passionate commitment to the values he 
cherished most: truth, reason, and freedom. He was concerned 
with these values in their totality, as living realities which manifest 
themselves in the realm of existence as well as in the realm of 
ideas. His passion was ultimately a passionate concern for man, 
for the human condition in the mid-twentieth century. And the 
three values which guided all his work are but the manifestations 


of one ultimate value: the development of true persons forming 
a true public. 


Such a passion combined with 
places Mills in the main stream 


cial sciences. Marx, Weber, and Veblen are some of the relevant 


Weber in particular, Mills was passionately dedicated to objectiv- 
ity as part of the problem of truth. 


for whom truth and objectivity were a limited problem of method- 
ology, Mills grasped this problem in its totality, as a problem of 
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true and false consciousness. The question of true and false con- 
sciousness is indeed a total problem which demands an understand- 
ing of the nature of man, the nature of society, and their interrela- 
tionship. It is at this level that all classic thinkers have posed the 
problem of objectivity which, in the social sciences, has been the 
focal point of the problem of values. 

The theme of this paper demands, therefore, a perspective on 
the whole work of C. Wright Mills. Only within such a framework 
can we meet the problem of values as Mills saw them. Indeed, an 
examination of the problem of objectivity as understood by him 
necessarily opens a perspective on his whole work. 

At the very beginning of his work, Mills was concerned with the 
problem of objectivity in the social sciences. In a series of articles 
dealing with “Language, Logic, and Culture,” 1 “The Methodologi- 
cal Consequences of the Sociology of Knowledge,” * and “The 
Professional Ideology of Social Pathologists,” ë he examined the 
fundamental epistemological and logical questions which arise in 
sociology. He saw clearly that the question of objectivity and 
truth necessitated a social theory of perception and an under- 
standing of the role of categories and their social and cultural de- 
terminants. “Verificatory models upon which the models of truth- 
fulness rest are forms drawn from existent inquiries and have no 
meaning apart from inquiries. . . . ” * This fundamental position led 
him to a position already taken by Max Weber: namely, that the 
problem of values could be adequately understood only if we real- 
ize that all “existent inquiries”—that is, all inquiries in sociology— 
arise because of, and are concerned with, specific problems. 

From his first discussions of sociology of knowledge to his last 
writings on the nature of social science, Mills insisted that all social 
science revolved around problems. “For the classic social scien- 
tists,” he said, “neither method nor theory is an autonomous do- 
main; methods are methods for some range of problems; theories 
are theories of some range of phenomena. . .- The working social 
scientist must always keep uppermost a full sense of the problem at 
hand.” * Once this basic fact of the orientation of all social sci- 
ences towards certain problems is recognized, it follows that values 
permeate all of socjal science. “To formulate any problem an 
that we state the values involved and the threat to those values. 
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It also follows that the meaning and significance of observable 
events and phenomena differ according to the way the problem is 
posed by the investigating scientist. It is in this sense that we 
must understand two statements of Mills, the first from his early 
writing, the second written later: “Focus on facts takes no cog- 
nizance of the normative structure within which they lie”? and 
“Social research of any kind is advanced by ideas; it is only dis- 
ciplined by fact.” § We could paraphrase this by saying: events or 
phenomena become meaningful facts at the very moment when 
they enter into the realm of values. Hence “facts” and “values” al- 
ways exist within the same universe of discourse and of meaning. 
Facts without values are meaningless. Values without facts are 
mere abstractions. Observable events and phenomena are facts 
which become humanly significant and meaningful only by enter- 
ing into the total context of human consciousness. 

At a time when values are shared by a community and unchal- 
lenged, this fundamental epistemological problem does not cause 
any difficulties for the social scientist. Indeed, it does not even 
demand his attention. But we live at a time of deep upheaval in 
which traditional values are challenged from within and from 
without. Such a time is inevitably a time of confusion. Mills saw 
clearly that this very confusion is an important reason why “the 
epistemological models of philosophers of natural science have 
such appeal as they do.”® He saw equally clearly how crippling 


and inhibiting such an appeal is: “To limit, in the name of ‘natural 


science,’ the problems upon which we shall work seems to me a 


curious timidity.” 10 It is indeed a curious timidity reflecting a 
deeply rooted anxiety, 


Mills did not share such anxiety. He had the courage to recog- 


ts” and the “fetishism of method and 
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and ideas creatively and which demanded both involvement with 
and distance from the object of investigation. 
oe ee eee wet 
they should be na dual rel i : hi sd ah Pa eo 
pant cnn pote: ye lationship to their object-matter. They 
a i erwise they would not bother to ask 
questions about society. At the same time they must be able to 
= rate at a distance and must have respect for the integrity of 

ject-matter. Such respect is an essential attribute of any 
concept of objectivity in the social sciences. 

C. Wright Mills bothered the conscience of so many of his 
colleagues because he insisted—to use his own words—“that the 
king is without cloth,” that the social scientists who work within 
the traditional academically respectable framework (particularly 
those who espouse the “bureaucratic ethos”) are not properly 
clothed for the task at hand. They have neither enough vision nor 
enough distance from their object of research to discern its true 
or “proper” attributes.” The impact of Mills’ work shocked them 
profoundly because they were so unaware of their peculiarly time- 
bound way of posing their problems, so unconscious of the whole 
structure of values which guided their work. Imbued by the 
thos” Mills exposed the spuriousness of their claims to 


13 


“classic e 

objectivity. 
Mills, it should be noted, was painstakingly objective and exact- 
ing in his actual method of working. Even those who read his 
ip” can scarcely imagine 


“intellectual craftsmansh 
Jaboriously and diligently 


comments on mM 
how avidly he collected facts and how á 
massed, and for each project 


he worked. His notes quite literally a 

they were sorted in special hand-made beehive-like file shelves. 
When thoroughly worked through, these facts were interpreted 
and condensed and became the substance of what he wrote.!* 

It is not always apparent from his writing how much his state- 
ments and conclusions were soaked with facts. Five sentences in 
his Power Elite, for example, were based on intensive research of 
economic data which took several weeks and which few economists 
have ever seen. The extent of his preparatory research is often 
obscured because Mills wrote well. He did not confuse science 
or depth with incomprehensibility. Mills abhorred the scientific 

knew so well how 


jargon of his time.® He abhorred it because he 
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little knowledge that was significant and humanly relevant was 
left once the jargon was “translated into English.” 16 


History will judge our generation of social scientists according 
to the extent to which they deal with significant problems. G: 
Wright Mills chose key problems of the mid-twentieth century.) 
Being concerned with the totality of the human situation, he dealt 
with them wholistically—as a “world encounter.” 18 This way “of 
posing the problem” is decisive for an understanding of the values 
and of the basic categories which guided his work. The basic 
categories of Mills’ work are “order and change—that is, . . . social 
structure and history.” 19 The fundamental questions which arise 
in connection with such an approach are man’s picture of “reality 
as a whole” and “the true outline of human destiny.” 2 Mills him- 
self has given us the leitmotif of his work in these words: “The 
passion to define the reality of the human condition i 
way and to make our definitions 
our work as a whole.” 21 


n an adequate 
public—that is the guideline to 


The first task of a sociologist who devotes himself to such a 
task is to unmask the false consciousness of his time. Mills strug- 
gled against this false consciousness wherever he met it. An im- 
portant theme of White Collar is to show “how the individual 
often becomes falsely conscious and blinded.” 2 
rejected “official definitions of world reality, 
religion in America for having become “part o 
ness of the world and of the self,” 24 He objected, in partic- 
ular, to “nationalist definitions and ideologies” which serve as 
a “mask behind which elite irresponsibility and incompetence are 
hidden.” 25 


2 He passionately 
” 23 and he indicted 
f the false conscious- 


machines. It destroys the unity of human existence and creates 


sell little pieces of themselves in order to try 
each night and week end with the coin of 
society is responsible for the “cheerful robot, 
iot, the crackpot realist.” 27 It creates the “sci- 
Estranged from community and society in a con- 
text of distrust and manipulation; alienated from work and, on the 
personality market, from self; expropriated of individual ration- 


to buy them back 
‘fun.” 28 The mass 
the technological id 
ence machine.” “ 
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the new little people, the 
elit d of modern society” **—such is Mills’ charac- 
Sager of the world of white-collar workers. The world of the 
collar is not basically different. Both worlds are part of an 
economy which is “most efficiently wasteful.” *° 
The mass society destroys both person and community, and, by 
undermining a true public, it threatens the very foundation of 
democracy. A true person acts from a “moral center” and stands 
for the values of truth, reason, and freedom. And a true public has 
an adequate picture of reality and is “morally directed.” Instead of 
true persons forming a true public, we have “mass indifference” 
and “moral insensibility.” 3° Hiroshima and Auschwitz, embodying 
the “principle of obliteration,” are extreme but significant expres- 
sions of “the moral universe of the mass society.” ** Its more general 
and all-pervading result is “men with rationality but without rea- 
son” and an “inhuman lack of sensibilities.” ° These words sum up 
Mills’ portrayal of the human condition, and they partly answer the 
question posed by Max Weber fifty years before. In speaking about 
the development of a capitalist, free-enterprise economy, Weber 
said, “Nobody knows yet who will live in this cage of the future. .+ 
whether at the end of this tremendous development entirely new 
rophets will arise... whether there will be a great rebirth of 
old ideas and ideals or, if neither, mechanized petrification, em- 
bellished with a sort of convulsive self-importance. For that last 
stage of cultural development it might well be said.. . Specialists 
without spirit, sensualists without heart, this nullity imagines that 
it has attained a level of civilization never before achieved.’ ” 3 


Men without reason and sensibilities are also men without free- 
dom. They are men who have no € e and are, there- 


reative respons 
fore, irresponsible. They are helpless in the face of Fate which 
man can overcome only through reason. 


ality, and politically apathetic—these are 


unwilling vanguar 


They lack moral autonomy 
and substantive rationality. They are alienated. “The advent of the 
alienated man and all the themes which lie behind his advent now 
affect the whole of our serious intellectual life and cause our im- 
mediate intellectual malaise. It is a major theme of the human 
condition in the contemporary epoch and of all studies worthy of 
the name. I know o: theme, no problem, that is so 


f no idea, no 
deep in the classic tra much involved in the possible 


dition—and so 
default of contemporary social science.” ** 
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This is Mills’ formulation of the “major theme of the human 
condition in the contemporary epoch,” which is also the basic 
problem around which his work has evolved. Alienation is the 
fundamental “threat” to the values which guided Mills’ work. 
After having indicated that the definition of a problem requires 
that “we state the values involved and the threat to those values,” 
Mills said, “For it is the felt threat to cherished values—such as 
those of freedom and reason—that is the necessary moral substance 
of all significant problems of social inquiry.” 35 

In those words Mills indicated that the definition of a problem 
does not only imply a definition of values; it also contains a moral 
substance. This moral substance he proclaimed with a true “moral 
passion” whose absence in the world around him he felt strongly.®° 
Mills was passionately concerned with “the moral identity of men” 
—a phrase from Emerson which he quoted *"—with man’s “moral 


center” or, more precisely, with man’s “moral center of responsible 
decision,” 38 


o the contrary, he was concerned to 


itics and so today of the human con- 
will and reason, 


€, as important an aspect of 
ition as a whole as is his con- 
or the question of war and peace. When Mills 
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f religion he was again centrally concerned 
which show how organized religion affects 
When Mills spoke about the problem of war 
saw clearly that war and peace 
ere “of structural relevance.” ** 


examined the sphere o 
to present those facts 
the human condition. 
and peace, he did so because he 


had become “total” and hence w 
They were central phenomena in the human condition of our time. 


And they were evidence of false consciousness. The “military 
metaphysics” is as removed from “reality” as are “the capitalist 
notions of industrialization” * which are connected with it. 
Mills’ concern with these issues was rooted in his dedication to 
truth, reason, and freedom. It was the responsibility of the social 
scientist—it was his “proper job” *°—to counteract these trends and 


to give a true image of reality. The more the actual image deviated 
the greater was Mills’ concern. 


from an objectively true picture, 

He saw clearly that alienation, and the abdication of reason which 

it implies, could be so severe as to manifest themselves in forms 

of insanity. “We are at a curious juncture in the history of human 

insanity,” he wrote, “in the name of realism, men are quite mad, 
e condition of human 


and precisely what they call utopian is now th 
survival.” 47 He correctly analyzed decisive aspects of the moral 


insensibility of our time in terms of a schizophrenic conscious- 
ness.‘ He could discern a “paranoid atmosphere of fright” in 
“capitalist brinkmanship,” *° and the “abdication of any possible 
role of reason, indeed of sanity, in human affairs” was a central fact 


of which he was fully aware.*? 

But when Mills made such statements he did not speak as a 

psychiatrist but as a sociologist. He clearly recognized the signifi- 

cance of personal life history for social science. He spoke about 
nce as the study of biogra- 


“the orienting conception of social scie 
their intersection within 


phy, of history, and of the problems 0 
social structure.” ** In the introduction to White Collar, he said, 


“Jt is one great task of social studies today to describe the larger 
economic and political situation in terms of its meaning for the 
inner life and the external career of the individual.” >? But he 
strongly rejected “psychologism” and “any style of empiricism” 
which has made the metaphysical choice to consider the psycho- 
of individuals as “most real’ and to understand 


logical reaction 
] structure of society. - - . by means of such data 


“the institutiona 
about individuals.” ” 
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For Mills “social structure and history” remained the basic 
reference of all his thought. He looked at all problems in terms of 
“structural realities” or “structural significance,” that is, in rela- 
tion to the institutional structure of society."* This poses a final 
problem as to the role of the individual in this structure, particu- 
larly his role in transforming the structure of society. As we now 


turn to this problem we will find that it is inseparable from the 


question as to the ultimate source of the values which permeate 
Mills’ work. 


In addressing young social scientists, Mills gave them “the cen- 
tral and continuing task of understanding the structure and the 
drift, the shaping and the meanings, of your own period, the ter- 
rible and magnificent world of human society in the second half of 
the twentieth century.” 55 He also told them that “in the end, it is 
this—the human variety—that you are always writing about.” "° 
This definition of the central task and of the end for which so- 
ciologists undertake this task contains the two poles of the struc- 
ture of values permeating Mills’ work: society and the individual. 
The question with which we must now deal is how the two are 
interrelated, particularly what role the individual plays as a passive 
subject and the active agent of social transformation and change. 

The central function which Mills ascribes to the sociologist—to 
overcome the false consciousness of the time and to create a true 
consciousness—remains decisive for what he had to say about the 
role of the individual in transforming the social structure. The 
creation of a true consciousness is the precondition for becoming 


responsibly involved in the transformation of our society. Only if 


man acquires such a true consciousness can he act on the basis of 
his moral center, 


The acquisition of such a consciousness, Mills conceived as a 
dialectic process. In this context his distinction between “personal 


troubles of milieu” and “public issues of social structure” is impor- 
tant. Mills considered this “perhaps the most fruitful distinction 
with which the sociolo 


gical imagination works” 7 and illustrated 
it as follows: “When, in a city of 100,000, only one man is unem- 
ployed, that is his personal trouble, and for its relief we properly 
look to the character of the man, his skills, and his immediate op- 
portunities. But when in a nation of 50 million employees, 15 
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million men are unemployed, that is an issue, and we may not 
hope to find its solution within the range of opportunities open 
to any one individual. The very structure of opportunities has col- 
lapsed.” #8 The social scientist, by describing “the larger economic 
and political situation in terms of its meaning for the inner life 
and the external career of the individual,” enables the individual 
to transcend his “personal troubles” and to see them in terms of 
“public issues.” In a mass society, Mills says, men “are gripped by 
personal troubles which they are not able to turn into social 
issues.” °° But the social scientist who follows the classical tradi- 
tion must make man aware of the interrelationship between per- 
sonal troubles and public issues. The very concept of structure thus 
becomes of ethical relevance, again illustrating the intimate in- 
terrelationship between categories of thought and values imbuing 
a system of thought. Mills himself shows us this interrelationship 
in the following reference to Weber: “Weber's use of the notion of 
structure enabled him to transcend ‘the individual's’ own aware- 
ness of himself and his milieux.” °° 

This transcendence eventually leads to a transformation of con- 
sciousness. Mills’ holistic way of posing the problem for the 
social sciences and the implications of such an approach for this 
crucial process of transformation òf consciousness are clearly indi- 
cated in the following statement: “The industrialization of aca- 
demic life and the fragmentation of the problems of social science 
cannot result in a liberating educational role for social scientists. 
For what these schools of thought take apart they tend to keep 
apart, in very tiny pieces about which they claim to be very 
certain. But all they could thus be certain of are abstracted frag- 
ments, and it is precisely the job of liberal education, and the 
political role of social science, and its intellectual promise, to en- 
able men to transcend such fragmented and abstracted milieux: 
to become aware of historical structures and of their own place 
within them.” ° 

The individual is thus made an agent of the transformation of 
society by transcending “personal troubles of milieu” and becom- 
ing aware of “public issues of structure.” In this dialectic interpla 
man is both creator and creature of society. Instead of being the 
center of a private universe, men must be made aware of them- 
selves as part of the universe formed by the structure of society 
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and thus become objectively conscious of the human condition. 
By acquiring a true consciousness of this structural universe, men 
become intellectually and politically involved and assume moral 
responsibility. They become active agents rather than being “spec- 
tators” at best and “idiots” at worst. If we accept the Greeks’ defini- 
tion of the “idiot as an altogether private man,” Mills says, “then 
we must conclude that many citizens of many societies are indeed 
idiots. This—and I use the word with care—this spiritual condition 
—seems to me the key to much modern malaise among political 
intellectuals, as well as the key to much political bewilderment in 
modern society.” ° 

It is noteworthy that Mills defines the problem under discussion 
as a fundamental spiritual problem. It is indeed a problem which 
involves the essence and the totality of a person and which stands 
at the convergence of the educational, political, and intellectual 
tasks of the sociologist. It also stands at the center of the responsi- 
bility which Mills would allot to the intellectual community of 
whom the sociologist is part. 

In contrasting the “scientific ethos,” which is the core of such 
a responsibility, with the “ethos of the war technology,” Mills 
said, “We must cease being intellectual dupes of political patri- 
oteers. This disgraceful cold war is surely a war in which we 
intellectuals ought at once to become conscientious objectors. To 
make this decision does not even require great risk or self-sacrifice. 
It requires only sanity and getting on with our proper job.” To 
become a conscientious objector to the false consciousness which 
is objectified in the present-day structure of Society is an aspect 
of the transformation of society. 

In the discussion of the ethical implications of a true conscious- 
ness thus conceived, Mills quoted the followi 


live in a big apartment house and burglars 
lowed to defend myself and, 


ng story: “Suppose I 
attack me; I am al- 


‘ if need be, I may even shoot, but 
under no circumstances may I blow up the house. It is true that 


to do so would be an effective defense against burglars, but the 
resulting evil would be much greater than any I could suffer. But 
what if the burglars have explosives to destroy the whole house? 
Then I would leave them with the responsibility for the evil, and 
would not contribute anything to it.” 6t 


Here is a truly human ethic which Mills expounded as the basis 
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of a professional code for sociologists. He said: “As conscious 
members of the cultural community, scientists ought to work 
within their scientific tradition and refuse to become members of 
a Science Machine under military authority. Within the civilian 
Department of Science, within their profession, and before larger 
publics, they should publicly defend and practice science in terms 
of its classic, creative ethos, rather than in terms of the gadgets of 
the overdeveloped society or the monstrous weapons of the war 
machines.” If such a call for the restoration of the “classic cre- 
ative ethos” were heeded by the scientific community, it would 
have far-reaching consequences. To those scientists who might 
object, saying, “But if I don't do it... others will. So what’s the 
difference?” Mills answered: “To refuse to do it is to begin the 
practice of a professional code, and perhaps the creation of that 
code as a historical force. To refuse to do it is an act affirming 
yourself as a moral center of responsible decision; it is an act 
which recognizes that you as a scientist are now a public man 
—whether you want to be or not; it is the act of a man who re- 
jects ‘fate,’ for it reveals the resolution of one human being to take 
at least his own fate into his own hands.” % Here is the picture of 
a man who, acting responsibly from his true moral center, over- 
comes the fate inherent in the social structure. Only such men 
can be true persons forming a true public. 


Mills lived the professional code which he advocated. In him 
it became existential reality. He thus demonstrated to us more 
convincingly than any theoretical argument the possibility of be- 
coming an active agent in transforming the social structure. He 
showed that men—or at least some men—are able to overcome the 
alienation brought about by forces operative in the mass society 
and to activate stronger forces rooted in their moral center. 

In his existential choice he also revealed to us the ultimate 
value which permeated his work: the autonomy of the individual. 
“Above all,” he advised young social scientists, “do not give up 
your moral and political autonomy by accepting in somebody else’s 
terms the illiberal practicality of the bureaucratic ethos or the 
liberal practicality of the moral scatter.” In these words he 
admonished social scientists to be, above all, themselves. 

The proclamation of this as the highest value poses problems 
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so fundamental that they cannot be omitted and at the same time 
so vast that they can only be mentioned briefly here: the problem 
of the relative or absolute character of values. As far as invariant 
laws of society and history are concerned, Mills made a clear 
statement: “The only meaning of ‘social laws’ or even of ‘social 
regularities’ is such ‘principia media’ as we may discover, or if 
you wish, construct, for a social structure within an historically 
specific era. We do not know any universal principles of social 
change.” 6 But as far as man is concerned, Mills was more cau- 
tious. He recognized the problem of a universal nature of man,® 
but indicated that it was beyond the boundaries which the quest 
for objectivity sets for the social scientist.” 

Mills’ approach to this problem was determined by the “princi- 
ple of historical specificity” which “holds for psychology as well 
as for the social sciences.” He said: “Even quite intimate features 
of man’s inner life are best formulated as problems within specific 
historical contexts. To realize that this is an entirely reasonable 
assumption, one has only to reflect for a moment upon the wide 
variety of men and women that is displayed in the course of hu- 
man history.” 7! But in referring to human variety, Mills was focus- 
ing his attention not so much on the biography of the individual 
man as on “social biography” and the varying social contexts of 
structure and public issues: “So many of the most intimate features 
of the person are socially patterned and even implanted. Within 
the broad limits of the glandular and nervous apparatus, the emo- 
tions of fear and hatred and love and rage, in all their varieties, 
must be understood in close and continual reference to the social 


biography and the social context in which they are experienced 
and expressed.” 12 


The implications of this principle are clearly indicated in the 
following statement: “The idea of some ‘human nature’ common 
to man as man is a violation of the social and historical specificity 
that careful work in the human studies requires; at the very least, 
it is an abstraction that social students have not earned the right 
to make. Surely we ought occasionally to remember that in truth 
we do not know much about man, and that all the knowledge we 
do have does not entirely remove the element of mystery that 
surrounds his variety as it is revealed in history and biography. 
Sometimes we do want to wallow in that mysterv. to feel that’'we 
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are, after all, a part of it, and perhaps we should; but being men 
of the West, we will inevitably also study the human variety, 
which for us means removing the mystery from our view of it. In 
doing so, let us not forget what it is we are studying, how little 
we know of man, of history, of biography, and of the societies of 
which we are at once creatures and creators.” 13 

Here Mills clearly acknowledged that there is something in man 
not exhausted by the principle of historical specificity. But as a 
man of the West—that is, as a man of reason—he would not define 
that part of human nature which may be common to all men. In 
the name of objectivity he demanded from the social scientist “the 
sacrifice of the mystery” of whatever transcends historical speci- 
ficity. As a scientist he rejected, therefore, the notion of an “abso- 
lute value” or a “human universal.” 

But Mills knew that men had something that allowed them not 
merely to react to the social structure; he knew that human con- 
sciousness was not completely molded by the structure of society. 
His whole work was oriented toward making man an active agent 
in society. He recognized man as both creature and creator of so- 
ciety: “We are not merely upholders of standards; we are also 
creators of standards.” "+ But he neither relied on any immanent 
historical necessity, nor on the manifestation of an absolute value 
immanent in man or transcendent in God to realize new forms and 
bring about the new age of truth, reason, and freedom. Instead he 
called for a Promethean effort to achieve the transformation of 
society. “The values involved in the political problem of history- 
making,” he said, “are embodied in the Promethean ideal of its 
human making.” 7 

With this statement Mills also defined his basic attitude toward 
religion. But this attitude is more complex than it may first appear. 
It would be ridiculous to claim Mills for any organized religion. 
He was an agnostic, and, when addressing the clergy, he even 
called himself a pagan. But he also labeled what he had to say 
“a sermon.” Anyone who reads his “Pagan Sermon to the Christian 
Clergy” "° cannot help but be impressed by Mills’ intuition of 
what religious consciousness can mean and touched by the human 
sensibility and moral passion with which he indirectly reveals to 
us his own most intimate values. Mills spoke in the course of this 
sermon about the meaning of preaching (an unusual theme for a 
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pagan!), which meant, first, “to be religiously conscious” and, 
second, “to serve as a moral conscience.” He elaborated on this 
second point in these words: “you must be yourself in such a way 
that your views emanate unmistakably from you as a moral center. 
From that center of yourself you must speak.” 77 Taking this as a 
criterion he challenged the assembled clergy by saying: “I am 
religiously illiterate and unfeeling. But truly I do not see how 
you can claim to be Christians and yet not speak out totally and 
dogmatically against the preparations and testing now under way 
for World War III.” 

A representative of the clergy said in response to Mills’ pagan 
sermon that he felt it was truly Christian. And shortly afterwards 
someone answered publicly the assertion that God was dead by 
saying, “God is not dead because He exists partly in the writing 
of C. Wright Mills.” 78 

Our evaluation of these statements depends upon our definition 
of God, and of religion. If religion means an ultimate concern, 
Mills certainly was religious. His work went to the roots of man’s 
social existence and by dealing with the totality of the human 
condition he also dealt with the essence of man. His ultimate con- 
cern was a spiritual one. He was involved in his life-work with 
his whole person. Imbued by the spirit of truth, he asserted with 
courage and absolute conviction the values of truth, reason, and 
freedom as central. Calling himself “secular, prideful, agnostic and 
all the rest of it,” 7° he met his God as Prometheus, 

We can only be moved by the work of a man who gave his 
whole life to 


And we cannot help recognizing in his call 


nesses to the higher potentialities of the h 
nights of [his] soul, in fear 


aware of [the] moral peril in this time of total war.” 8° But he felt 


knew the times 
rought us in his sociological imagination the 
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light of true consciousness.*! His voice was prophetic in its passion 
and its depth of penetration. 
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SIDNEY M. WILLHELM 


Scientific Unaccountability 
and Moral Accountability 


That scientists have finally “arrived” upon the contemporary Amer- 
ican scene is an unquestioned fact. Surely such persons now possess 
a highly elevated status within our society. This development is so 
apparent that eyen former President Eisenhower, in his farewell 
address, expressed a personal alarm at the ever-increasing influ- 
ence of American scientists. Yet, while we are aware ostensibly 
of the changing status of our scientists, we somehow overlook 
the significance of this transition for our democratic heritage. For 
in advancing scientists to new heights we unconsciously promote 
a scientific ideology which is basically indifferent to moral, politi- 
cal, economic, and social consequences. We are, in short, permit- 
ting scientists the possibility of establishing themselves as an aristo- 
cratic class. 

The alarming consequences of this development rest within the 
very nature of aristocracies, Not only do aristocracies hold claim 
to prominence by seeking avenues of power mobility, but they 
also reject notions of responsibility. The success of any aristocracy 
depends upon the capacity to combine power with ideas of non- 
utility. The elevated aristocrat aspires to sustain his power, while, 
simultaneously, he perceives no necessity to validate his behavior 
through an ideology that commits him to others or to generalized 
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moral principles. He insists upon detachment in order to: “pers 
form activities that Lewis Mumford aptly designates as “exquisite 
uselessness.” š " 

The aristocratic contention is simply, “We do because we are. 
For instance, the traditional aristocrat calls for the preservation of 
nobility for the sake of nobility; the patrician poet, immersed in 
a sense of his own importance, pleads for poetry for poetry’s sake; 
the businessman, inflamed by a feeling of self-righteousness, boasts 
of business for business’ sake; the scholar, isolated from worldly 
affairs, insists upon knowledge for knowledge’s sake. In each case, 
the deed serves to justify the act whereby the aristocrat seeks to 
perpetuate his respectability without an awareness of responsibility 
beyond the deed itself. Such inclinations as these display a remark- 
able disregard for moral accountability so essential to democratic 
institutions. 

Yet, today we find certain scientists assuming the identical 
course; they ignore the social implications of scientific deeds by 
arguing science for science’s sake. The scientific ideology furnishes 
a ready rationale for this aristocratic pronouncement even as sci- 
entists receive greater acclaim. 

Those who advocate scientism claim that all scientific endeavor 
is free from moral implications, regardless of the consequences of 


scientific investigation. The scientist imposes on society, as did his 
aristocratic predecessors, an insistence that: 


The scientist as scientist can take little credit or responsibility 


either for facts he discovers—for he did not create them—or 
for the uses others make of his discoveries, for he Generally is 
neither permitted nor Specially fitted to make these decisions, 
They [i.e, decisions] are controlled by considerations of ethics, 
economics or politics, and therefore are shaped by the values, 
fears and historical circumstances of the whole society.1 


The sort of reasoning contained in this quotation makes a mock- 
ery of moral obligation on the part of the scientist. There is the 
contention that science can only deal with what already exists 
and, therefore, scientists cannot be concerned with the inferences 
or resulting implications of their scientific discoveries. Conse- 
quently, to ask the nuclear physicist to justify his development of 
arsenals that can render our planet lifeless is to raise a moot issue; 
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to ask the astronaut what can be expected from space exploration 
is to raise a spurious question; to ask the sociological scientist the 
meaning of the social life he examines is to raise a vain inquiry. 

This scientific perspective binds us to a half truth. While it is 
correct that the scientist seeks only to discover what “is” rather 
than desiring to voice what “should be,” it is folly to overlook the 
fact that the scientist does expose. In the very process of uncover- 
ing facts, he lays bare data that would otherwise not be known. 
In short, the scientist’s findings establish a negative which is then 
exposed to a society to produce inadvertently a picture that can 
profoundly alter the course of human events. 

To argue from the premises of the scientific ideology that the 
scientists who revealed to the world the properties of hydrogen 
energy for the deliberate development of military weapons can in 
no way be held accountable compels us to ignore all the credit 
given to the scientists who discovered the properties of germs. 
Pasteur is a case in point. Why should he be granted outstanding 
recognition merely for the development of a process that purifies 
milk? After all, this is a scientific discovery that had to be made 
before man could protect himself from the ill effects of germs 
carried within now-pasteurized milk. To contend, as many of our 
modern scientists would have to admit, that Pasteur—as a scientist— 
can be given no credit for humanitarian considerations is to deny 
reality itself. 

Through his ideology of non-involvement in the social effects of 
scientific research, the scientist is simply trying to free himself 
from social responsibility. And in doing so he creates a situation 
that no democratic society can afford: the luxury of an unaccount- 
able scientific aristocracy. The scientist seeks to thrust upon our 
society his view of complete and personal freedom through the 
gimmick of aristocratic insulation. His insistence upon ethical neu- 
trality is merely a veneer for irresponsibility by a group that will 
amass untold power. Like any elite that finally “arrives,” the scien- 
tist wishes to camouflage the true nature of his behavior through 
an ideological cloak of non-responsibility which, in reality, will 
eventually come to mean irresponsibility. 

The drift from non-responsibility toward irresponsibility seems 
to be the only adequate interpretation to give to the scientist’s ob- 
session with massive destruction. The boast of non-commitment 
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grants protection to those who, in a most casual manner, speak of 
urban annihilation as though one contemplated the elimination of 
ant hills. The overproduction of military might also reveals the 
dissipation of non-responsibility into irresponsibility. At the mo- 
ment it is estimated that there is the equivalent of ten tons of 
TNT in atomic-hydrogen power for each living individual—surely 
a sufficient sum to conduct warfare. Thus, the physicist and his co- 
worker, the technician, seem only too eager to conform to Veb- 
len’s reflections concerning excessive display of status symbols. 
‘The production of unwarranted weaponry via scientific channels 
can only serve the purpose of conspicuous self-indulgence. 

To contemplate that any group acquiring control of knowledge 
that will definitely influence the destiny of the entire human race 
must somehow remain aloof from the social implications of its 
deeds, is simply to rely upon an unproven faith. Indeed, the very 
complexity of the scientist’s discoveries must come to motivate 
him to interpret the significance his exposures contain for the 
course of human events. Upbraided by the insistence to comment 
upon the social importance of his accomplishments, the scientist 
cannot remain aloof, The scientist may not be in keeping with the 
Ahipa! neutrality espoused by the scientific ideology when re- 
se fea his own handiwork, but, nonetheless, his scientific 

; Be cannot continue unchecked in the aristocratic fashion 
he so fervently advocates. 
the soy oth ene a cnn oni 

19 0p y ific apologists: scientific objectivity is a 
nihilistic Philosophy par excellence. The scientific ideology simply 
places the scientist in a moral vacuum, “Objectivity” does not per- 
mit humanitarian obligations to society; it only obligates the scien- 
tist to science itself. Nowhere in the formalized Scientific ideology 
do we find a regard for man’s cultural destiny. The indifference 
displayed toward ethical principles and the ideals of a society as 
guidance for scientific inquisition offers nothing but a nihilistic 
contention. The scientist merely exclaims the aristocratic axiom of 
previous elites: “We do because we are.” He perceives no neces- 
sity, no moral obligation to expound further. Recognizing that 
knowledge itself involves power, can a society accept the notion 
that scientists be allowed to accumulate unlimited power through 
knowledge without a sense of social obligation? Is there any doubt 
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but that mankind must exercise extreme caution when considering 
science as the final answer for the establishment of universal 
tranquility? 

But a society need not despair. For a scientist's insistence upon 
ethical neutrality provides a solution for the exercising of control 
over scientific activities within a society: the scientist's refusal to 
commit himself to an ethical system above the scientific deed 
serves as a legitimate rationale for scrutiny by a society. But should 
the society fail to heed this challenge, and should the scientist re- 
fuse to question the social milieu that imposes the demand for 
scientific research apart from humanitarian consequences, man- 
kind will surely be doomed. Yet, should there be excessive control 
exerted by non-scientists, then originality itself will be threatened; 
scientific endeavor will then be condemned only to those pursuits 
in keeping with the prevailing taste of a society. On the one hand, 
no society can now afford a scientific elite completely independent 
of responsibility and indifferent to the course of human events; on 
the other hand, strenuous demands for conformity to the whims of 
the whole society fail to provide an atmosphere for creativity. 

We have, then, a situation that calls for a delicate balance. But 
even more important, we have a situation that must be faced to 
avert what will otherwise become a holocaust for mankind. For it 
now seems that the paramount strain in our society—perhaps for 
all industrial societies—does not revolve about C. P. Snow's two 
cultures. Basic social disruptions do not necessarily result from the 
lack of integration between the literary tradition and scientific 
knowledge as implied by Snow.” Instead, there is the necessity to 
integrate a group of powerful scientists, whose ideology shuns all 
notions of commitment to humane values, with the democratic 
ideology that requires responsibility of all persons. How is it pos- 
sible for our democratic ideology to assert accountability and yet 
absorb scientists as men of power with an ideology that flouts com- 
mitment? How can a democratic society continue to grant power 
to scientists who insist upon disaffiliation from control? This is 
not a philosophical problem; it is a rapidly developing source of 
actual disruption. This is the reason why a Rand Corporation can 
never be legitimatized within the framework of a democracy, as it 
relies upon neutrality to avoid accountability while seeking un- 
limited influence. Too many scientists attempt to bargain for power 
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through non-obligation. Should this trend continue, the very 
foundation of democratic control will be jeopardized. 

The atomic test-ban talks at Geneva demonstrated the failure 
to integrate the non-committal scientist into a democratic ideology 
of responsibility. These discussions were abandoned several years 
ago when, apparently, the Russians and Americans disagreed over 
the technological capacity to detect underground nuclear explo- 
sions. United States scientists insisted that blasts could be muffled 
in salt formations and remain indistinguishable from a natural 
earthquake. Yet, the Gnome five kiloton test fired 1,200 feet below 
the desert near Carlsbad, New Mexico, in a rock salt formation 
produced shock waves to distances of 7,200 miles for detection 
by nearly 150 seismic stations within the United States and as far 
away as the Philippines, Japan, and Finland. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the information could vitally affect disarmament 
agreements. But to whom is the scientist who errs accountable 
under these circumstances? Can our society allow the scientist to 
invoke his non-committal ideology and yet assume responsibility 
at the disarmament table? 

In the light of the scientific format, w 
by the conflict between the intellectual 
nizing his historical ob 


race, and, in general, the course of human affairs. Both groups of 
“objective” scientists insist upon studying what “is” in order to 
avoid the necessity of accepting responsibility for the social events 
immediately affected by their investigations, Apparently the “ob- 
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jective” scientist naively reasons that somehow social forces will 
move onward, leaving the scientist unhampered as a reciprocal 
gesture for the scientist’s willingness to let the world pass un- 
hampered. 


NOTES: 


1. Gerald Holton, “Modern Science and the Intellectual Tradition,” in 
George B. deHuszar, The Intellectuals: A Controversial Portrait (New 
York, 1960), p. 184. 

2. It is worth noting that C. P. Snow’s The Two Cultures does not develop 
a single instance of harm for a society that perpetuates “two cultures.” 
It is not the isolation of one culture from another, but rather the an- 
tagonism toward and unaccountability to one another that generates 
serious problems. After all, homogeneity—the establishment of “one” cul- 
ture—produces difficulties of sorts for a society. Variety seems not only 
essential but desirable. 
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Problems of Interpreting Marx 


Among the problems of interpretation of Marx in which one finds 
more than the usual amount of misunderstanding is a psycholo- 
gistic interpretation which assumes in its crudest form that Marx’s 
materialistic theory of history meant that man’s motivation is his 
wish for material satisfaction, his unlimited desire to use more and 
to have more. Greed for possession and consumption is supposed 
to be, according to Marx, the driving force in man, and hence in 
society. It is hardly necessary to explain to anyone who knows 
Marx that this opinion is not only not that of Marx but its exact 
opposite. First of all, Marx’s materialism was not the bourgeois 
materialism of his time, but a “historical materialism” (a term, 
incidentally, which Marx himself never used). Marx stressed that 
one cannot understand men through their ideas, but one has to 
understand ideas by knowing the practice of life of the men who 
create and believe in these ideas, “In direct contrast to German 
philosophy,” Marx wrote, “which descends from heaven to earth, 
here we re-ascend from earth to heaven. That is to say, we do not 
set out from what men imagine, conceive, in order to arrive at 
man in the flesh.” 1 We set out from real active men and on the 
basis of their real life process we demonstrate the 
of ideological reflexes of these processes, 

The economic factor in Marx’s sense has been misconstrued to 


development 
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mean that a psychological factor, greed for possession, determines 
man’s life. But for Marx, historical materialism is not at all a 
psychological theory; its main postulate is that the way in which 
man produces determines his practice of life, and that his prac- 
tice of life determines his thinking and the social and political 
structure of his society. Economy in this context does not reflect 
a psychic drive but the mode of production, not a subjective psy- 
chological but an objective socio-economic factor. 

Marx’s analysis starts with a premise which is physiological 
rather than psychological; namely, man has to eat and to drink, 
to produce shelter and clothing; and this necessity cannot be 
waived. Hence he must produce things under all circumstances 
and he must produce them under the given circumstances of raw 
material, productive forces, climate, geography, etc. This implies 
that his psyche is more flexible than the external conditions under 
which he produces and also more flexible than certain demands of 
his body. 

Contrary to the popular distortion, Marx assumed that various 
kinds of social structure will produce different kinds of men, with 
different feelings, attitudes, etc. Certain societies will produce 
ascetic men; others men who have little need for wealth, even 
though not being ascetic. It is precisely Marx’s criticism of capi- 
talism that it produces men who want to “have much” and to “use 
much” rather than to “be much.” Socialism for Marx is the society 
in which man is liberated from the chains of economy, and espe- 
cially from the greed to have things; socialism for Marx is the 
society which permits man to be fully human, to grow, to unfold, 
and to be free from the fetters of economy and greed because the 
economy has been transformed into a rational, transparent non- 
mystifying and human one. 

In spite of the fact that Marx’s ideas in this respect are clear, 
the misunderstandings continue. This is probably less due to any 
intrinsic difficulty in Marx’s writings than to the circumstance that 
Marxists—Communists as well as reformists—have misinterpreted 
Marx. Instead of recognizing that Marx’s socialism transcends the 
structure of capitalism, they have interpreted socialism as mean- 
ing state capitalism (the Communist version) or the increasing 
participation of the working class in the benefits of corporate cap- 
italism (right-wing socialism). Another reason for this misinter- 
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pretation may also lie in the fact that Marx’s ideas are in the 
tradition of humanist thought, which reaches from prophetic, 
Christian, classic Greek and Roman thought through Renaissance 
humanism, to Spinoza and Leibniz, the Enlightenment philoso- 
phers, and Goethe. Marx lived and thought in this tradition, as did 
many of his contemporaries. Today, humanism is less alive; it has 
become a slogan, just like religion, and is often used even for the 
purposes of the cold war by both sides. As a result, Marx’s human- 
ism is too little understood, except in some countries like Yugo- 
slavia and Poland and among a number of Western Socialists and 
religious and philosophical humanists. 

The misunderstanding of Marx discussed above has been re- 
peated in one of the most serious and thoughtful books published 
recently, in Robert Tucker’s Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marx,? 
and precisely because of the excellent quality of Tucker’s book I 
want to discuss his interpretation. 

Tucker says quite rightly that for Marx “alienated man is a man 
who produces under the domination of egoistic need.” But then 
Tucker proceeds to say that Marx believed that “greed” (Habsucht) 
—the fanaticism of appropriation of the world of created things, 
a lust for power—dominates man. According to Tucker, Marx be- 
lieved that greed, a passion much more profound than the calcu- 
lating self-interest of the classical economists’ “economic man,” 
was a maniacal obsession of man. Tucker states that, while Marx 
imputes the notion of human egoism to Anglo-French economy, 
Marx thinks and writes as a German philosopher of the Hegelian 
school, for whom passion is the human force in life. 

Tucker was confirmed in this misinterpretation of Marx's thought 
by a wrong translation of an important passage in the latter’s 
Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts. Tucker quotes Marx as 
saying: “The only wheels that set political economy in motion are 
greed and the war between the greedy—competition.” But the 
original text says: “Die einzigen Rader, die die National-Oeko- 
nomie in Bewegung setzt [my emphasis], sind die Habsucht etc,” 
An error in translation can easily occur in a somewhat involved 
text such as this; nevertheless, the original text is clear and un- 
equivocal. The subject of the sentence is political economy, not 
greed. It is political economy that sets in motion or mobilizes, as 
it were, greed, not greed that sets in motion the wheels of politi- 
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cal economy. In other words, according to Marx, greed is one of 
the potentialities in man, which is mobilized and activated by a 
particular form of social organization, the political economy of 
capitalism. 

I believe it all the more important to clarify this point, since both 
the capitalist and the Soviet systems, in practice if not by explicit 
statements, are based on the belief that the passion of having 
more is the motive power of history. Marx, on the contrary, be- 
lieved that man can be saved from this greed if he lives in a society 
which does not mobilize it by its economic structure. The doctrine 
that greed is an inherent and incurable motivation in man is 
another version of the doctrine of original sin. Marx’s theory, on 
the contrary, is close to Pelagius’ heresy; it is a doctrine of salvation 
in non-theistic terms. 


What has become of Marxist thought in the more than one hun- 
dred years of its existence? Here we must begin with a statement 
of what it was originally, which means essentially from the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century to the beginning of the First World 
War. The Marxist theory, as well as the socialist movement, was 
radical and humanistic—radical in the above-mentioned sense of 
going to the roots, these roots being man; humanistic in the sense 
that it is man who is the measure of all things, that his full unfold- 
ing must be the aim and the criterion of all social efforts. The 
liberation of man from the stranglehold of economic conditions 
which prevented his full development was the aim of all Marx's 
thought and efforts. Socialism in these first fifty or sixty years was, 
though not in theological language, the most important spiritual 
movement in the Western world. 

What became of it? It became successful, gained power, and in 
this very process succumbed to its opponent—the spirit of capi- 
talism. This development is not too surprising. Capitalism was 
successful beyond anything the early socialists could have visual- 
ized. Instead of leading to an ever increasing misery of the workers, 
capitalist society, through its technological advance and organiza- 
tion, brought great benefits to its workers. True enough, this hap- 
pened to some extent at the expense of colonial peoples; and, 
furthermore, it resulted partly from the fight of the socialist parties 
and trade unions for a greater share in the social product. But 
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whatever the role of these various factors may have been, the 
result is that the socialist workers and their leaders were more 
and more captivated by the spirit of capitalism and began to 
interpret socialism in accordance with capitalist principles. While 
Marxism had aimed at a humanist society transcending capitalism, 
a society which would have as its aim the full unfolding of the 
individual personality, the majority of socialists regarded socialism 
as a movement to improve the economic and socio-political situ- 
ation within capitalism; they considered the socialization of the 
means of production, plus the principles of the welfare state, as 
sufficient criterion of a socialist society. The principles of this 
type of “socialism” were essentially the same as those of capital- 
ism: maximum economic efficiency, large-scale bureaucratically 
organized industry, and subordination of the individual under this 
bureaucratic but economically efficient system. 

Basically the majority of socialists in the West and in the East 
shared this economistic interpretation of socialism, but, according 


to their respective economic and political positions, they arrived 
at different solutions. The 


peace with capitalism at t 
of remaining faithful to thei 


spectively. When the i 
the result of prolongin 
sonable consideration, 
with the generals in or 
the growth of the Rei 


and they virtually capitulated completel 
strength and oppressiveness of the Nazi an 
wing forces. The French socialist leaders foll 
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system of social security and particularly a social health service 
the beginning of which had been laid by conservatives in Europe 
in the nineteenth century and had been further developed in the 
United States under the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
thirties. In addition, the British Labour Party socialized some of 
the key industries, in the belief that such socialization of the means 
of production was the touchstone of true socialism. But, while 
these measures satisfied the economic interests of the workers, this 
brand of socialism ceased to be the vision of a fundamental 
change of the human condition. The German Social Democrats lost 
one election after another and sought to recoup their losses by 
giving up almost all radical aims. They not only abandoned their 
socialist aims but also accepted the principles of nationalism and 
rearmament to such an extent that their policy became hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of their opponents. 

What happened in Russia was apparently the opposite of the 
Western development, and yet there are certain similarities. In 
contrast to the Western European countries, Russia had not yet 
become a fully industrialized country, despite the fact that the 
industry that did exist was highly developed; three quarters of the 
population were peasants, most of them poor. The Czarist adminis- 
tration was corrupt and largely incompetent, and, in addition, 
World War I had bled the Russian people without bringing them 
victory. The first revolution of 1917, led by Kerensky and others, 
failed mainly because of the unwillingness of its leaders to end 
the war; thus Lenin was confronted with the task of taking over 
power in a country which did not have the economic conditions 
necessary, according to Marx’s thinking, for the building of a so- 
cialist system. Logically, Lenin put all his hopes in the outbreak 
of a socialist revolution in Western Europe, especially in Germany. 
But these hopes failed to materialize, and the Bolshevik Revolution 
was confronted with an insoluble task. By 1922-23 it was perfectly 
clear that the hope for a German revolution had completely lost its 
basis; at the same time Lenin became gravely ill and died in 1924. 
He was spared having to solve the final dilemma. 

Stalin, using the names of Marx and Lenin, devoted himself in 
reality to building up a state-capitalism in Russia. He organized an 
industrial monopoly of the state led by a new managerial bureauc- 
racy, and employed a method of centralized, bureaucratic indus- 
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trialization which was also developing in Western capitalism, 
although less completely and drastically. Stalin used two means 
to transform a peasant population into one with the work discipline 
necessary for modern industrialism, and, furthermore, to induce the 
population to accept the sacrifices in consumption necessary for 
the rapid accumulation of capital to be used for the construction 
of basic industries. One was force and terror, which was extended, 
because of his own mad suspiciousness and unlimited desire for 
personal power, far beyond what would have been necessary for 
his economic aims, and, indeed, in many ways weakened his eco- 
nomic and military position. The other means, the incentive of in- 
creased income for more work, was the same one used by capi- 
talism. In fact, any capitalistic manager convinced that the “profit 
motive” is the only efficient motivation for progress would be de- 
lighted with the Russian system, especially if he is opposed to 
the interference of trade unions in the managerial function. 

By the time of Stalin’s death, the Soviet Union had built a 
sufficient basis for increased consumption; it had also trained its 
population sufficiently in industrial work discipline to end the reign 


of terror and to bring about the construction of a police state, 
where expression of opinions critical of the system is not permitted 
and where there is 


little political activity. This system, however, 
has ended the average citizen’s fear of being arrested in the early- 
morning hours for 


expressing critical thoughts or because he had 
been denounced by a personal enemy. 


The degradation of Stalin, which was completed at the Congress 


of the Communist Party in the fall of 1961, and the new program 
of the Communist Party accepted by the same Congress are the 
final steps in the transition from the Stalinist phase to the Khru- 
shchevist phase in the Soviet Union, This phase can be characterized 


as consisting of various elements: economically, a completely cen- 
tralized state capitalism, bringin 


contemporary industrialism to it 


needs of the whole population; Politically, a police state which re- 
stricts freedom of opinion and political activity, yet which has a 
considerable amount of legalism, 

trary police measures. The citize 


he cannot do, and, provided he moves within these limits, he need 
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not be afraid. Culturally and psychologically the Khrushchevist 
system proclaims a Calvinistic work ethic, and a strict morality 
centered on fatherland, work, family, and duty—a morality closer to 
the ideas of Pétain or Salazar than to those of Marx. The Soviet 
Union today is a conservative “have” state, more reactionary in 
many ways than the “capitalist” states, more progressive in one 
essential point—namely, that private corporate interests cannot 
interfere with the general political and economic plans of the gov- 
ernment. 

The Soviet system still uses revolutionary and socialist ideas 
voiced by Marx, Engels, and Lenin as ideologies which give a 
sense of meaning to the masses. Yet, they have lost effectiveness. 
The situation can be compared with that of the West, where the 
Christian idea is still used mainly ideologically, that is, without an 
effective basis in the hearts and actions of most of the people who 
profess these ideas. 

The foregoing description of the socialist movement ends on the 
tragic note of stating its failure. However, while this statement is 
correct as far as the established great bureaucracies are concerned, 
it does not take into account more hopeful aspects. 

Socialism has not been destroyed by its enemies, nor by its “rep- 
resentatives,” right or left. All over the world there are small groups 
of radical socialist humanists who express and revise Marxist so- 
cialism, and who try to contribute to the growth of a socialist hu- 
manism which is as different from Soviet communism as it is from 
capitalism. These voices which express the spirit of Marx are still 
weak and isolated; yet they exist, and they give rise to the hope 
that, if mankind will avoid the supreme madness of nuclear war, 
a new international socialist movement will realize the principles 
and promises of Western and Eastern humanism. 


NOTES: PSA 

1. The German Ideology, ed. G. R. Pascal (New York, 1939), p. 14. 2 

2. Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marx (Cambridge, England, 1961), pp. 
137-8. y 
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ALVIN W. GOULDNER 


Anti-Minotaur: 
The Myth of a Value-Free Sociology 


This is an account of a myth created by and about a magnificent 
minotaur named Max—Max Weber, to be exact; his myth was that 
social science should and could be value-free. The lair of this mino- 


perplexing. Perhaps their quest is the first sign of professional senil- 
ity; perhaps it is the last sigh of youthful yearnings. And perhaps a 
concern with the value problem is just a way of trying to take back 
something that was, in youthful enthusiasm, given too hastily. 

In any event, the myth of a value-free sociology has been a con- 
quering one. Today, all the powers of sociology, from Parsons to 
Lundberg, have entered into a tacit alliance to bind us to the 
dogma that “Thou shalt not commit a value judgment,” especially 
as sociologists. Where is the introductory textbook, where the lec- 
ture course on principles, that does not affirm or imply this rule? 

In the end we cannot disprove the existence of minotaurs, who, 
after all, are thought to be sacred precisely because, being half-man 
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and half-bull, they are so unlikely. The thing to see is that a belief 
in them is not so much untrue as it is absurd. Like Berkeley's argu- 
ment for solipsism, Weber's brief for a value-free sociology is a 
tight one and, some say, logically unassailable; yet, it too is absurd. 
Both arguments appeal to reason but ignore experience. 

I do not here wish to enter into an examination of the logical 
arguments involved, not because I regard them as incontrovertible 
but because I find them less interesting to me as a sociologist. In- 
stead what I will do is to view the belief in a value-free sociology 
in the same manner that sociologists examine any element in the 
ideology of any group. This means that we will look upon the 
sociologist just as we would any other occupation, be it the taxi- 
cab driver, the nurse, the coal miner, or the physician. In short, I 
will look at the belief in a value-free sociology as part of the ide- 
ology of a working group and from the standpoint of the sociology 
of occupations. 

The image of a value-free sociology is more than a neat intel- 
lectual theorem demanded as a sacrifice to reason; it is, also, a 
felt conception of a role and a set of more or less shared sentiments 
as to how sociologists should live. We may be sure that it became 
this not simply because it is true or logically elegant but, also, 
because it is somehow useful to those who believe in it. Applaud- 
ing the dancer for her grace is often the audience’s way of con- 
cealing its lust. 

That we are in the presence of a group myth, rather than a care- 
fully formulated and well-validated belief appropriate to scientists, 
may be discerned if we ask, just what is it that is believed by those 
holding sociology to be a value-free discipline? Does the belief in 
a value-free sociology mean that, in point of fact, sociology is a 
discipline actually free of values and that it successfully excludes 
all non-scientific assumptions in selecting, studying, and reporting 
on a problem? Or does it mean that sociology should do so? Clearly, 
the first is untrue, and I know of no one who even holds it possible 
for sociologists to exclude completely their non-scientific beliefs 
from their scientific work; and if this is so, on what grounds can 
this impossible task be morally incumbent on sociologists? 

Does the belief in a value-free sociology mean that sociologists 
cannot, do not, or should not make value judgments concerning 
things outside their sphere of technical competence? But what has 
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technical competence to do with the making of value eisai 
If technical competence does provide a warrant for making bs u 
judgments, then there is nothing to prohibit sociologists from 
making them within the area of their expertise. If, on the contrary, 
technical competence provides no warrant for making value judg- 
ments, then, at least, sociologists are as free to do so as anyone 
else; their value judgments are at least as good as anyone else’s, 
say, a twelve-year-old child’s. And, if technical competence pro- 
vides no warrant for making value judgments, then what does? 

I fear that there are many sociologists today who, in conceiving 
social science to be value-free, mean widely different things, that 
many hold these beliefs dogmatically without having examined 
seriously the grounds upon which they are credible, and that some 
few affirm a value-free sociology ritualistically without having any 
clear idea of what it might mean. Weber’s own views on the relation 
between values and social science are scarcely identical with some 
held today. While Weber saw grave hazards in the sociologist’s 
expression of value judgments, he also held that these might be 
voiced if caution was exercised to distinguish them from state- 
ments of fact. If Weber insisted on the need to maintain scientific 


objectivity, he also warned that this was altogether different from 
moral indifference. 


Not only was the cautious expression of value judgments deemed 
permissible by Weber, but, he emphasized, these were positively 
mandatory under certain circumstances. Although Weber in- 
veighed against the professorial “cult of personality,” we might 
also remember that he was not against all value-imbued cults and 
that he himself worshipped at the shrine of individual responsi- 
bility. A familiarity with Weber's work on these points would only 


be embarrassing to many who today affirm a value-free sociology 
in his name. 


What to Weber was an a 
faith, intensely felt and painstakingly argued 


professional respectability, the caste mark of the decorous; it has 
become the gentleman’s promise that boats will not be rocked. 
Rather than showing Weber's work the respect that it deserves, by 
carefully re-evaluating it in the light of our own generation’s ex- 
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perience, we reflexively reiterate it even as we distort it to our own 
purposes. Ignorance of the gods is no excuse; but it can be con- 
venient. For if the worshipper never visits the altar of his god, then 
he can never learn whether the fire still burns there or whether the 
priests, grown fat, are simply sifting the ashes. 

The needs which the value-free conception of social science 
serves are both personal and institutional. Briefly, my contention 
will be that one of the main institutional forces facilitating the 
survival and spread of the value-free myth was its usefulness in 
maintaining both the cohesion and the autonomy of the modern 
university, in general, and the newer social science disciplines, in 
particular. There is little difficulty, at any rate, in demonstrating 
that these were among the motives originally inducing Max Weber 
to formulate the conception of a value-free sociology. 

This issue might be opened at a seemingly peripheral and petty 
point: namely, when Weber abruptly mentions the problem of 
competition among professors for students. Weber notes that pro- 
fessors who do express a value-stand are more likely to attract 
students than those who do not and are, therefore, likely to have 
undue career advantages. In effect, this is a complaint against a 
kind of unfair competition by professors who pander to student 
interests. Weber's hope seems to have been that the value-free 
principle would serve as a kind of “Fair Trades Act” to restrain 
such competition. 

This suggests that one of the latent functions of the value-free 
doctrine is to bring peace to the academic house, by reducing com- 
petition for students, and, in turn, it directs us to some of the insti- 
tutional peculiarities of German universities in Weber's time. Un- 
like the situation in the American university, career advancement 
in the German university was then felt to depend too largely on 
the professor's popularity as a teacher; indeed, at the lower ranks, 
the instructor's income was directly dependent on student enroll- 
ment. As a result, the competition for students was particularly 
keen, and it was felt that the system penalized good scholars and 
researchers in favor of attractive teaching. In contrast, of course, 
the American system has been commonly accused of overstressing 
scholarly publication, and the typical complaint is that good teach- 
ing goes unrewarded and that you must “publish or perish.” In the 
context of the German academic system, Weber was raising no 
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trivial point when he intimated that the value-free doctrine -— 
reduce academic competition. He was linking the doctrine to gui 
problems and anchoring this lofty question to academicians earthy 
Weber also opposed the use of the lecture hall as an arena of 
value affirmation by arguing that it subjects the student to a pres- 
sure he is unable to evaluate or resist adequately. Given the com- 
paratively exalted position of the professor in German society, and 
given the one-sided communication inherent in the lecture hall, 
Weber did have a point. His fears were, perhaps, all the more jus- 
tified, if we accept a view of the German “national character” as 
being authoritarian—in Nietzsche’s terms a combination of arro- 
gance and servility. But these considerations do not hold with any- 
thing like equal cogency in more democratic cultures such as our 
own. For here, not only are professors held in more modest esteem, 
but the specific ideology of education itself stresses the desirability 
of student initiative and participation, and there is more of a sys- 
tematic solicitation of the student’s “own” views in small “discus- 
sion” sections. There is little student servility to complement and 
encourage occasional professorial arrogance. 

When Weber condemned the lecture hall as a forum for value- 
affirmation he had in mind most particularly the expression of 
political values. The point of Weber’s polemic is not directed 
against all values with equal sharpness. It was not the expression 
of aesthetic or even religious values that Weber sees as most objec- 
tionable in the university, but, primarily, those of politics. His 
promotion of the value-free doctrine may, then, be seen not so 
much as an effort to amoralize as to depoliticalize the university 
and to remove it from the political struggle. The political conflicts 
then echoing in the German university did not entail compara- 
tively narrow differences, such as those now between Democrats 
and Republicans in the United States. Weber’s proposal of the 
value-free doctrine was, in part, an effort to establish a modus 


vivendi among academicians whose political commitments were 
often intensely felt and in violent Opposition. 


Under these historical conditions, the value-free doctrine was a 
proposal for an academic truce, It said, in effect, if we all keep quiet 
about our political views, then we may all be able to get on with 
our work. But if the value-free principle was suitable in Weber’s 
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Germany because it served to restrain political passions, is it 
equally useful in America today, where not only is there pitiable 
little difference in politics but men often have no politics at all? 
Perhaps the need of the American university today, as of American 
society more generally, is for more commitment to politics and 
for more diversity of political views. It would seem that now the 
national need is to take the lid off, not to screw it on more tightly. 

Given the historically unique conditions of nuclear warfare, 
where the issue would not be decided in a long-drawn-out war re- 
quiring the sustained cohesion of mass populations, national con- 
sensus is no longer, I believe, as important a condition of national 
survival as it once was. But if we no longer require the same de- 
gree of unanimity to fight a war, we do require a greater ferment 
of ideas and a radiating growth of political seriousness and variety 
within which alone we may find a way to prevent war. Important 
contributions to this have been made and may further be made by 
members of the academic community, perhaps especially by its 
social science sector. The question arises, however, whether this 
group’s political intelligence can ever be adequately mobilized for 
these purposes so long as it remains tranquilized by the value-free 
doctrine. 

Throughout his work, Weber's strategy is to safeguard the in- 
tegrity and freedom of action of both the state, as the instrument 
of German national policy, and of the university, as the embodi- 
ment of a larger Western tradition of rationalism. He feared that 
the expression of political value judgments in the university would 
provoke the state into censoring the university and would imperil 
its autonomy. Indeed, Weber argues that professors are not en- 
titled to freedom from state control in matters of values, since these 
do not rest on their specialized qualifications. 

This view will seem curious only to those regarding Weber as 
a liberal in the Anglo-American sense: that is, as one who wishes 
to delimit the state’s powers on behalf of the individual's liberties. 
Actually, however, Weber aimed not at curtailing but at strength- 
ening the powers of the German state and making it a more effec- 
tive instrument of German nationalism. It would seem, however, 
that an argument contrary to the one he advances is at least as 
consistent; namely, that professors are, like all others, entitled and 
perhaps obligated to express their values. In other words, pro- 
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fessors have a right to profess. Rather than being made the ob- 
jects of special suspicion and special control by the state, they are 
no less (and no more) entitled than others to the trust and pro- 
tection of the state. , 
In a Realpolitik vein, Weber acknowledges that the most basic 
national questions cannot ordinarily be discussed with full freedom 
in government universities. Since the discussion there cannot be 
completely free and all-sided, he apparently concludes that it is 
fitting there should be no discussion at all, rather than risk partisan- 
ship. But this is too pious by far. Even Socrates never insisted that 
all views must be at hand before the dialogue could begin. Here 
again, one might as reasonably argue to the contrary, that one 
limitation of freedom is no excuse for another. Granting the reality 
of efforts to inhibit unpopular views in the university, it seems odd 
to prescribe self-suppression as a way of avoiding external sup- 
Pression. Suicide does not seem a reasonable way to avoid being 
murdered. It appears, however, that Weber was so intent on safe- 
guarding the autonomy of the university and the autonomy of pol- 
itics that he was willing to pay almost any price to do so, even if 
this led the university to detach itself from one of the basic intel- 
lectual traditions of the West—the dialectical exploration of the 


fundamental purposes of human life, 
In so far as the value-fr 


sional autonomy, it does not. 
the social sciences, In this regard, as a substantial bod: 
in the sociology of occupations indicates 
to plumbers, house painters, or librarians, Most, 
pations seek to elude control by outsiders and mani 


Without doubt the value-free principle did enhance the auton- 


omy of sociology; it was one way in which our 
itself loose—in some mod, 


It made sociology freer—as Comte had wanted it to be—to pursue 
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all its own theoretical implications. The value-free principle did, I 
think, contribute to the intellectual growth and emancipation of 
our enterprise. 

There was another kind of freedom which the value-free doctrine 
also allowed; it enhanced a freedom from moral compulsiveness 
and permitted a partial escape from the parochial prescriptions of 
the sociologist’s local or native culture. Above all, effective inter- 
nalization of the value-free principle has always encouraged at least 
a temporary suspension of the moralizing reflexes built into the 
sociologist by his own society. From one perspective, this of course 
has its dangers—a disorienting normlessness and moral indifference. 
From another standpoint, however, the value-free principle might 
also have provided a moral as well as an intellectual opportunity. 
In so far as moral reactions are only suspended and not aborted, and 
in so far as this is done in the service of knowledge and intellectual 
discipline, then, in effect, the value-free principle strengthened 
Reason (or Ego) against the compulsive demands of a merely 
traditional morality. To this degree, the value-free discipline pro- 
vided a foundation for the development of more reliable knowl- 
edge about men and, also, established a breathing space within 
which moral reactions could be less mechanical and in which 
morality could be reinvigorated. 

The value-free doctrine thus had a paradoxical potentiality: it 
might enable men to make better value judgments rather than none 
at all. It could encourage a habit of mind that might help men in 
discriminating between their punitive drives and their ethical sen- 
timents. Moralistic reflexes suspended, it was now more possible 
to sift conscience with the rod of reason and to cultivate moral 
judgments that expressed a man’s total character as an adult per- 
son; he need not now live quite so much by his past parental pro- 
graming but in terms of his more mature present. ; 

The value-free doctrine could have meant an opportunity for a 
more authentic morality. It could and sometimes did aid men in 
transcending the morality of their “tribe” by opening themselves to 
the diverse moralities of unfamiliar groups and by seeing them- 
selves and others from the standpoint of a wider range of signifi- 
cant cultures. 

Doubtless there were some who did use the opportunity thus 
Presented; but there were also many who used the value-free 
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postulate as an excuse for pursuing their private impulses to the 
neglect of their public responsibilities and who, far from becoming 
more morally sensitive, became morally jaded. In so far as the 
value-free doctrine failed to realize its potentialities, it did so be- 
cause its deepest impulses were—as we shall note later—dualistic; 
it invited men to stress the separation and not the mutual con- 
nectedness of facts and values; it had the vice of its virtues. In 
short, the conception of a value-free sociology has had diverse 
consequences, not all of them useful or flattering to the social 
sciences. 

On the negative side, it may be noted that the value-free doc- 
trine is useful both to those who want to escape from the world 
and to those who want to escape into it. It is useful to those young, 
or not so young men, who live off sociology rather than for it, and 
who think of sociology as a way of getting ahead in the world by 
providing them with neutral techniques that may be sold on the 
open market to any buyer. The belief that it is not the business of 
a sociologist to make value judgments is taken, 


or a narrow Partisanship, rather than 
contributing to a truly public interest, 


Many sociologists feel themsel 
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cannot escape in fantasies of posthumous medals and by living 
huddled behind self-barricaded intellectual ghettoes. Self-doubt 
finds its anodyne in the image of a value-free sociology because 
this transforms their alienation into an intellectual principle; it 
evokes the soothing illusion, among some sociologists, that their 
exclusion from the larger society is a self-imposed duty rather than 
an externally imposed constraint. 

Once committed to the premise of a value-free sociology, such 
sociologists are bound to a policy which can only alienate them 
further from the surrounding world. Social science can never be 
fully accepted in a society, or by a part of it, without paying its 
way; this means it must manifest both its relevance and concern 
for the contemporary human predicament. Unless the value-rele- 
vance of sociological inquiry is made plainly evident, unless 
there are at least some bridges between it and larger human hopes 
and purposes, it must inevitably be scorned by laymen as preten- 
tious word-mongering. But the manner in which some sociologists 
conceive the value-free doctrine disposes them to ignore current 
human problems and to huddle together like old men seeking mu- 
tual warmth. “This is not our job,” they say, “and if it were we 
would not know enough to do it. Go away, come back when we're 
grown up,” say these old men. The issue, however, is not whether 
we know enough; the real questions are whether we have the 
courage to say and use what we do know and whether anyone 
knows more. 

There is one point which those who desert the world and those 
who abandon themselves to it have in common. Neither group can 
adopt an openly critical stance toward society. Those who abandon 
themselves to the world are accomplices; they may feel no critical 
impulses. Those who desert it, while they do feel such impulses, 
are either lacking in any talent for aggression, or have often 
turned it inward into noisy but essentially safe university politics 
or professional polemics. In adopting a conception of themselves 
as “value-free” scientists, they may no longer find a target in so- 
ciety for their critical impulses. Since they no longer feel free to 
criticize society, which always requires a measure of courage, they 
now turn to the cannibalistic criticism of sociology itself and begin 
to eat themselves up with “methodological” criticisms. 

One latent meaning of the image of a value-free sociology 
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emerges: “Thou shalt not commit a critical or negative value judg- 
ment—especially of one’s own society.” Like a neurotic symptom, 
this aspect of the value-free image is rooted in a conflict; it grows 
out of an effort to compromise between conflicting drives: On the 
one side, it reflects a conflict between the desire to criticize social 
institutions, which since Socrates has been the legacy of intellec- 
tuals, and the fear of reprisals if one does criticize, which is also a 
very old and human concern. On the other side, this aspect of the 
value-free image reflects a conflict between the fear of being 
critical and the fear of being regarded as unmanly or lacking in 
integrity, if uncritical. 

The doctrine of a value-free sociology resolves these conflicts 
by making it seem that those who refrain from social criticism are 
acting solely on behalf of a higher professional good rather than 
on their private interests. In refraining from social criticism, both 
the timorous and the venal may now claim the protection of a high 
professional principle and, in so doing, can continue to hold them- 
selves in decent regard. 

Should social scientists affirm 


or critically explore values, they 
would of necessit 


y come up against powerful institutions which 
deem the statement or protection of public values as their special 


business. Should social scientists seem to compete in this business, 
they can run afoul of 


nessmen themselves. 
Clearly all this does not mean that people will tolerate disagree- 
ment on basic values with social sci 


entists more equably than they 
will with anyone else. Surely there is no reason why the prin- 
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ciples governing social interaction should be miraculously sus- 
pended just because one of the parties to a social relation is a so- 
cial scientist. The dangers of public resentment are real, but they 
are only normal. They are not inconsistent with the possibility that 
laymen may be perfectly ready to allow social scientists as much 
(or as little) freedom of value expression as they would anyone 
else, And what more could any social scientist want? 

The value-free image of social science is not consciously held 
for expedience’s sake; it is not contrived deliberately as a hedge 
against public displeasure. It could not function as a face-saving 
device if it were. What seems more likely is that it entails some- 
thing in the nature of a tacit bargain: in return for a measure of 
autonomy and social support, many social scientists have surren- 
dered their critical impulses. This was not usually a callous 
“sell-out” but a slow process of mutual accommodation; both par- 
ties suddenly found themselves betrothed without a formal cere- 


mony. 
Nor am I saying that the critical posture is dead in American 
sociology; it is just badly sagging. Anyone who has followed the 
work of Seymour Lipset, Dennis Wrong, Leo Lowenthal, Bennett 
Berger, Bernard Rosenberg, Lewis Coser, Maurice Stein, C. Wright 
Mills, Arthur Vidich, Philip Rieff, Anselm Strauss, David Riesman, 
Alfred McClung Lee, Ernest Van den Haag, and of others, would 
know better. These men still regard themselves as “intellectuals” 
no less than sociologists: their work is deeply linked to this larger 
tradition from which sociology itself has evolved. By no means 
have all sociologists rejected the legacy of the intellectual, namely, 
the right to be critical of tradition. This ancient heritage still re- 
mains embedded in the underground culture of sociology; and 
it comprises the enshadowed part of the occupational selves of 
many sociologists, even if not publicly acknowledged. 
In contrast with and partly in polemic against this older tradi- 
tion, however, the dominant drift of American sociology today is 
compulsively bent upon transforming itself into a “profession.” 
(Strangely enough, many of these same sociologists see nothing 
contradictory in insisting that their discipline is still young and im- 
mature.) This clash between the older heritage of the critical in- 
n claims of the value-free professional 


tellectual and the moder! 
finds many expressions. One of these occurred at the sociologists’ 
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national meetings in Chicago in 1958. At this time, the convention 
in a session of the whole was considering Talcott Parsons’ paper 
on “Sociology as a Profession.” After long and involved discussion, 
E. C. Hughes, then of the University of Chicago, rose from the 
floor and brought a warm response by insisting that we were not 
a professional but, rather, a learned society. It was at this same 
meeting that the American Sociological Society rechristened itself 
the American Sociological Association, lest its former initials evoke 
public reactions discrepant with the dignity of a profession, 
Another indication of the continuing clash between the critical 
intellectual and the value-free professional is to be found in the 
phoenix-like emergence of Young Turk movements, such as the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, which arose 
in response to the depression of 1929. When it was felt by Alfred 
McClung Lee and others that these Turks were no longer so 
young, they founded the Society for the Study of Social Problems, 
Both these organizations remain ongoing concerns, each charac- 
teristically interested in value-related work, and each something of 
a stitch in the side of its respective parent group, the American 
Psychological Association and the American Sociological Associa- 
tion. 
Another case in point can be found in the recent studies of medi- 
cine conducted by men trained at Columbia or Harvard on the 


profession. Chicagoans, however, ten 
idea of a “profession” a 
stead that the notion of an “occup 


lines for study. They argue that occup 
and the prostitute, 
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ans have irreverently labeled their own 
“Boys in White.” 

sions of resistance to the 
logy is the fascina- 


Perilous,” while the Chicago 
recent study of medical students the 

One of the most interesting expres 
newer, value-free style of “professional” socio 
tion with the demi-monde shown by several former members of 
the Chicago group. For them orientation to the underworld has 
become the equivalent of the proletarian identifications felt by 
some intellectuals during the 1930's. For not only do they study it, 
but in a way they speak on its behalf, affirming the authenticity of 
its style of life. Two of the leading exponents of this style are 
Howard S. Becker and Erving Goffman. 

As a case in point, Goffman’s subtle study, “Cooling the Mark 


Out,” takes its point of departure from an examination of the 
strategy of the confidence rackets. In the Con Game, Goffman 
points out, after the victim, the “mark,” has been taken, one of the 
con men remains behind “to cool the mark out,” seeking to per- 
suade him to accept his loss of face rather than go to the police. 
Goffman then uses this stratagem as a model to explore a great 


variety of legitimate groups and roles—the restaurant hostess who 
cools out the impatient customer, the psychoanalyst who cools out 
those who have lost in love. The point is insinuated that the whole 
world may be seen as one of marks and operators, and that, in the 
final analysis, we are all marks to be cooled out by the clergy, 
the operator left behind for the job. This, it would seem, is a meta- 
physics of the underworld, in which conventional society is seen 
from the standpoint of a group outside of its own respectable 
social structures. 

This group of Chicagoans finds itself at home in the world of 
hip, Norman Mailer, drug addicts, jazz musicians, cab drivers, pros- 
titutes, night people, drifters, grifters, and skidders: the cool 
world.” This stream of work cannot be fully appreciated in terms 
of the categories conventionally employed in sociological analysis. 


It has also to be seen from the viewpoint of the literary critic as a 
rticular, as a species of naturalistic roman- 


style or genre and, in pa 
do not in the least intend opprobriously. 


ticism, a term which I a 
That is, it prefers the offbeat to the familiar, the vivid ethno- 
graphic detail to the dull taxonomy, the sensuously expressive to 


dry analysis, naturalistic observation to formal questionnaires, the 
standpoint of the hip outsider to the square insider. 
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It may of course be asked, “Is it any the less sentimentally 
romantic to regard medical research on incurable patients as an 
‘Experiment Perilous’?” Possibly not. But it is at least much more 
decorous than seeing it as a process of “Cooling the Mark Out.” 
That, I suspect, is nearer the bone, The one thing that “classicists,” 
whether sociological or literary, can never abide is a lack of de- 
corum, even if the performance is in other respects brilliant. In so- 
ciology, objections to a lack of decorum as such are not made and, 
instead, often take the form of criticizing methodological deficien- 
cies or moralistic proclivities. And, in truth, this Chicago group 
does betray persistent moral concerns, as evidenced, for example, 
by their readiness to focus on the degrading impact of the mental 
hospital on its inmates, or on the legal straitjacket in which the 


drug addict is confined. 


classicist degenerating into neo-classi 


cism we might say with Ro 
Campbell, “They use the snaffle r b 4 


and the curb, all right, but where’s 
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Despite the vigor of this and other groups, however, I believe 
that they are primarily secondary currents whose very visibility 
hey are moving across the main ebb. The 


is heightened because t 
dominant drift in American sociology is toward professionalization, 
toward the diffusion of the 


the growth of technical specialists, 

value-free outlook to the point where it becomes less of an in- 
tellectual doctrine and more of a blanketing mood. American so- 
ciology is in the process of accommodating itself. 

In its main outlines, such efforts at accommodation are far from 
new. For the doctrine of a value-free sociology is a modern exten- 
sion of the medieval conflict between faith and reason. It grows 
out of, and still dwells in, the tendency prevalent since the thir- 
teenth century to erect compartments between the two as a way 
of keeping the peace between them. One of the culminations of this 
tendency in the Middle Ages is to be found in the work of the 
Arabian philosopher, Ibn Rochd, better known as Averroes. Aver- 
roes had believed that absolute truth was to be found not in 
revelation but in philosophy, which for him meant Aristotle. He 
felt that revelation, faith, and the work of the theologians was a 
kind of footman’s philosophy, necessary for those devoid of intel- 
lectual discipline and useful as a way of civilizing them. 

Seeing theology as containing a measure of truth, albeit one 
inferior to that of philosophy and, being a prudent man, Averroes 
recommended that philosophers and theologians ought each to 
mind his own business and, in particular, that the philosophers, 
being intellectually superior, should show noblesse oblige to the 
theologians. He suggested that philosophers should keep their 
truth to themselves and write technical books which did not dis- 
turb or confuse simpler minds. 

ticularly at the 


His disciples, the Latin or Christian Averroists, par 
ated this prudential side of their mas- 


University of Paris, accentu 
of safety was to define themselves as spe- 


ter’s work; their strategy 
cialists, as technical philosophers. Their only job, said they, was to 
teach philosophy and to show the conclusions that flowed from it. 


These conclusions were logically “necessary,” but, when at variance 
with the truths of revelation, it was not their job to reconcile them, 
said the philosophers. From this developed the so-called Doctrine 
of the Twofold Truth—the truths of philosophy which were for- 
mally necessary and the divine truths of revelation. If there were 
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contradictions between the two, the philosophers merely reaf- 
firmed their belief in revelation, and let it go at that. This some- 
times took a cynical form as, for example, in John of Jaudan’s 
comment about a matter of faith, “I do believe that is true; but I 
cannot prove it. Good luck to those who can!” They thus built a 
watertight compartment between philosophy and faith, a sepa- 
ration which St. Thomas Aquinas continued and yet sought to 
transcend. To St. Thomas, knowing and believing are distinct 
processes, each having its own separate and legitimate function and 
therefore not to be invaded by the other. In this view, there were 
two main classes of truths, both of which, however, derived from 
Divine Revelation. There were truths obtainable by natural reason 
alone, and there were truths of revelation, genuine articles of faith 
which elude the grasp of reason and which were susceptible 
neither to proof nor disproof by reason, 

With the development of modern science varying efforts to ac- 
commodate it to religion continued. They often took the form of 
some kind of separatist doctrine in which each is assigned a differ- 
ent function and each is chastened to acknowled 
of the other in its own sphere. Weber’s doctrin 
sociology, which creates a gulf between science 
this tradition; it may be regarded as a Protesta 
Thomistic effort at harmonizing their relations. 

The core of Weber’s outlook rested on a dualism between, on 
the one hand, reason or rationality, especially as embodied in 
bureaucracy and science, and, on the other hand, more elemental 
emotional forces, partly encompassed in his notion of Charisma. 
He regards each of these forces as inimical to the other. He himself 


is ambivalent to each of them; he views each as both dangerous 
and necessary, 


On the one side, Weber is de 
citadel of modern reason, the uni 


professorial “cult of personality” 
sion of the charismatic claim, Th 


ge the authority 
e of a value-free 
and values, is in 
nt version of the 


eply concerned to protect the 
versity, and fiercely opposes the 
which was the academic expres- 


is in turn disposes him to project 
an image of the university whic 


h is essentially bureaucratic, as a 
faceless group of specialists, each sovereign in his own cell and all 
sworn to foresake their individuality. He nonetheless hates bu- 


reaucracy precisely because it submerges individuality and de- 
humanizes men, and thus he is led to deny that he intended to 
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bureaucratize the university in pleading for the doctrine of a 
value-free social science. (Yet while this was doubtless not his in- 
tention, his two-pronged polemic against the cult of academic per- 
sonality and in favor of the value-free doctrine does seem to drive 
him toward such a bureaucratic conception of the university. ) 

If Weber is concerned to protect even the bureaucratic dwell- 
ing-places of rationality, he also seeks to confine bureaucracy and 
to circumscribe the area of its influence. In particular, he wishes to 
protect the highest reaches of statecraft from degenerating into a 
lifeless routine; he seeks to preserve politics as a realm in which 
there can be an expression of personal will, of serious moral com- 
mitment, a realm where greatness was possible to those who dared, 
persevered, and suffered, a realm so powerful that it could over- 
turn the institutional order to preserve it. He wants to safeguard 
high politics as an arena of human autonomy, of pure value choices 


at its finest. 
Yet Weber also fears for the safety of rationality in the modern 
ful forces abroad which 


world. He knows that there are power! 
continue to threaten rationality, that there are still untamed things 
in men which he, more than most, had had to face. Not unlike 
Freud, Weber was both afraid of and drawn to these unbridled 
forces, the passionate Dionysian part of men. While he believed 
that they were being slowly subdued by an onmarching rational- 
ization, he continued to fear that they could yet erupt and cleave 
modern institutional life. Although fearing these jrrational forces, 
he also felt their disappearance from the mo 


dern world to be a 
“disenchantment,” for he believed that they contained springs of 
vitality and power indispensable to hum 


an existence. 
Weber is a man caught between two electrodes and torn by the 


current passing between them; he fears both but is unable to let 
go of either. He attempts to solve this dilemma by a strategy of 
segregation, which excludes charismatic irrationality from certain 
modern institutions, such as the university, but admits it into and, 
indeed, exalts its manifestations in the inward personal life of indi- 

tain of the role structures of modern society 


viduals. He wanted cer 
to be rational; but he also wanted the role-players to be passionate 
and willful. He wanted the play to be written by a classicist and 


to be acted by romanticists. Unusual man, he wanted the best of 
both worlds. Yet whatever the judgment of his intellect, his sen- 
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timents are not poised midway between them, but tend toward 
one of the two sides. 


not engage their entire being. 
In short, Weber, too, 


claims of reason and faith. His solution takes the form of attempt- 


last word, and passion and will the last 


> 
is more apt to come 
For while much may 


was a seeker after certainty, the certainty that 
from the arrogance of individual conscience, 
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be truly said of the arrogance of reason, reason always seeks 
reasons and is ready to sit down and talk about them. 

To Weber as a Protestant, the individual's conscience is akin to 
the voice of revelation. He would have been dismayed at the im- 
plications of considering it as the echo of parental remonstrations. 
To him, individual conscience was transcendental, while reason 
and science were only instrumental. Science is the servant of 
values and of personal conscience, which, like the heart, has rea- 
sons of its own. From Weber's standpoint, science and reason could 
only supply the means; the ends were to be dictated by values 
which, even if inscrutable, were to have the final voice. 

I have therefore come to believe that the value-free doctrine is, 


from Weber's standpoint, basically an effort to compromise two 


of the deepest traditions of Western thought, reason and faith, but 


that his arbitration seeks above all to safeguard the romantic 
residue in modern man. I hav reservations not because I 
doubt the worth of safeguarding this romantic component, but, 
rather, because I disagree with the strategy of segregation which 


Weber advances. I believe that, in the end, this segregation warps 
dism and leaves feeling smugly sure 


reason by tinging it with sai 
only of itself and bereft of a sense of common humanity. 

The problem of a value-free sociology has its most poignant im- 
plications for the social scientist in his role as educator. If so- 
ciologists ought not express their personal values in the academic 
setting, how then are students to be safeguarded against the un- 
witting influence of these values which shape the sociologist’s 
selection of problems, his preferences for certain hypotheses or 
conceptual schemes, and his neglect of others? For these are un- 
avoidable and, in this sense, there is and can be no value-free 
sociology. The only choice is between an expression of one’s values, 
as open and honest as it can be, this side of the psychoanalytical 
couch, and a vain ritual of moral neutrality which, because it in- 
vites men to ignore the vulnerability of reason to bias, leaves it at 
the mercy of irrationality. 

If truth is the vital thing, as Weber is reputed to have said on 
his deathbed, then it must be all the truth we have to give, as best 
we know it, being painfully aware and making our students aware, 
that even as we offer it we may be engaged in unwitting conceal- 


e personal 
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ment rather than revelation. If we would teach students how 
science is made, really made rather than as publicly reported, we 
cannot fail to expose them to the whole scientist by whom it is 
made, with all his gifts and blindnesses, with all his methods and 
his values as well. To do otherwise is to usher in an era of spiritless 
technicians who will be no less lacking in understanding than they 
are in passion, and who will be useful only because they can be 
used. 

In the end, even these dull tools will build, through patient per- 
sistence and cumulation, a technology of social science strong 
enough to cripple us. Far as we are from a sociological atomic 
bomb, we already live in a world of the systematic brainwashing of 
prisoners of war and of housewives with their advertising-exacer- 
bated compulsions; and the social science technology of tomorrow 
can hardly fail to be more powerful than today’s. 

It would seem that social science’s affinity for modeling itself 
after physical science might lead to instruction in matters other 
than research alone. Before Hiroshima, physicists also talked of a 
value-free science; they, too, vowed to make no value judgments. 
Today many of them are not so sure. If today we concern our- 
selves exclusively with the technical proficiency of our students 
and reject all responsibility for their moral sense, or lack of it, then 
we may someday be compelled to accept responsibility for hav- 
ing trained a generation willing to serve in a future Auschwitz, 
Granted that science always has inherent in it both constructive 
and destructive potentialities, it does not follow that we should 
encourage our students to be oblivious to the difference, Nor does 
this in any degree detract from the indispensable norms of scien- 


tific objectivity; it merely insists that these differ radically from 
moral indifference. 


I have suggested that, at its deepest roots, the myth of a value- 


free sociology was Weber’s way of trying to adjudicate the ten- 
sions between two vital Western traditions: between reason and 
faith, between knowledge and feeling, between classicism and ro- 
manticism, between the head and the heart. Like Freud, Weber 
never really believed in an enduring peace or in a final resolution 
of this conflict. What he did was to seek a truce through the 
segregation of the contenders, by allowing each to dominate in 
different spheres of life. Although Weber’: efforts at a personal syn- 
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thesis bring him nearer to St. Thomas, many of his would-be follow- 
ers today tend to be nearer to the Latin Averroists, with their 
doctrine of the twofold truth, and their conception of themselves 
as narrow technicians who reject responsibility for the cultural and 
moral consequences of their work. It is precisely because of the 
deeply dualistic implications of the current doctrine of a value-free 
sociology that I felt its most appropriate symbol to be the man- 
beast, the cleft creature, the minotaur.' 


NOTES: 

1. Presidential address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems (August 28, 1961), and originally pub- 
lished in Social Problems, 9, No. 3» Winter 1962. It is reprinted here, 
with slight alteration, with the permission of the author. 
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Social Science and Value: 
A Study in Interrelations 


the major 


problems, so that they 
they were often avoiding. 


The practical understanding that Mills called for requires a more 


science and value, and 
make a start on analyzing the entry-points, if we may so call them, 
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where value issues enter into social science, and where social sci- 
ence assumptions enter into value theory. 


Since three central concepts are involved in our inquiry—value, 
science, entry—some initial refinement and consideration of pres- 
ent use is desirable. 

Value is a high-powered concept, and in modern thought has 
shown a considerable tendency to become an imperialistic category. 
In philosophy, it was set up as a genus for a whole host of species, 
covering religious feeling as well as economic utility, and beauty as 
well as obligation. The guiding hope was that the study of generic 
problems of identification, measurement, and validation of “values” 
would yield important widely applicable results. It is stil] an open 
question whether the whole development of general value theory 
in contemporary philosophy should not be regarded as a blind 
alley, in spite of some theoretically liberating effects it produced. 
In any case, it diluted the concept of value so completely that what 
remains is the general idea of a pro-or-con attitude. Recent social 
science, however, has not gone so far. It has tended to retain in the 
concept of value an element of judgment or discrimination, so that 
having a value often means in its studies not merely desiring some- 
thing, but also thinking it or holding it in some way as desirable. 
Such conceptual history is not our present concern, but it conveys 
an important lesson for one who would study the entry of values 
into science. There is no existent discipline, philosophic or scien- 
tific, which validates the concept of value en bloc, or as more 
than a tag. There is no advance guarantee that as one type of value 
is relevant or irrelevant to science, SO another type will be, or that 
s from one sample of value will hold for another 
ther corner of the field. I would thus suggest 


e formally distinct aspects be sorted out, 


that we differentiate at least a specific concept of purpose, a gen- 
eral concept of pro-attitude, a judgmental concept of worthwhile, 


and a prescriptive concept of obligation. 
likely to go in a number of different 


Science in the present day is 
directions. Our concern with social science does not bind us too 
strictly, for boundary questions are themselves highly moot in the 
t into a large segment of psy- 


field. We can cross without passpor 
chology (even beyond what is labeled “social” psychology ) and into 


any generalization 
sample from some 0 
that at the outset som 
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a great deal of history, and we are not surprised—for example, 
when reading political science or sociology—to find ourselves occa- 
sionally in social philosophy. As to the meaning of science,” it 
sometimes is as broad as “systematic knowledge,” sometimes it is 
limited to the “experimental”; sometimes it means invoking scien- 
tific method, sometimes scientific results, sometimes just the sci- 
entific temper. Discussions of value and science may have in mind 
pure science, applied science, or sometimes even the scientist 
operating on the social scene. All these distinctions are easy enough 
to make when required; it is only when we forget them that there 
is a tendency to Overgeneralize from what is concluded in one 
sense of “science” to what holds for “science in general.” 

To speak of the entry of value assumptions into science, or con- 
versely of scientific assumptions into value theory, calls attention 
to the form of results we may anticipate, or rather the task of dif- 
ferentiating types of relations. Some values are smuggled into 
science, and the best thing to do when we uncover them is imme- 
diately to deport them. Others, however, may have been around a 
long time, and claim either prescriptive or native-born (not to 


for example 
pt constantly 
l be external 
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a ab Sas se a Te aes ee 
g 3 . , this type of concept 
is required. For there is not only the question of possible value 
parameters in social science, but also the comparable question of 
social science parameters in value theory. 

No doubt further conceptual refinements will be needed as re- 
search progresses. For a start, we should not be less refined than 
our four concepts of value (purpose, pro-attitude, worthwhile, ob- 
ligation), our multiple meanings of science (at least the distinction 
of pure, applied, and social action), and our three modes of entry 
(external purpose, internal and value parameter, and 
comparable converse concep! into value) will 
allow us to be so. 


influence, 
ts for entry of science 


ions can be raised about the entry of 


What kind of research quest: 
ly plunge blindly, we 


values into pure science? Unless we simp 


would first need a sketch of the scientific process as it takes place 
that we can map the sensitive entry- 


typically in social science, so 
points for values. Such a sketch would differentiate at least the 
following aspects: determination of the basic aim of the science, 
establishment of field boundaries, modes of identifying phenomena 
in the field, problem selection, problem formulation, concept for- 
mation, hypothesis selection, verification procedures, theory de- 
velopment, and concepts of adequacy in results, It would be too 


grim a task at this point to push on into each of these in the hunt 
for values to be assesse from the different 


d. Let us rather start 
modes of entry, and take illustrations, where relevant, from these 
many aspects. 


First, then, as to the role of external purposes- This has been 


amply studied in theories of ideology. It is easier to spot a class 
distortion of economics oF 4 racialist use of the IQ than to ferret 
out a subtle limitation of h otheses through the use of a deeply 
hidden value-carrying model. But even in spotting ideology there 
is considerable complexity. What exactly are we criticizing a thesis 
for, when we label it ideological in the derogatory sense of that 
term? 

On the face of it, it 
as a scientific thesis—say> ê 
early twentieth-century imperi 


seems simple enough. A view is enunciated 
doctrine of racial superiority in the 
alistic era, or the wage-fund theory 
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in nineteenth-century economics, or the identification of business 
success with evolutionary leadership in Spencerian or Sumnerian 
sociology. It is then found to operate in such a way as to enhance 
the economic interest and power position of a particular social 
group. What more is needed to warrant the attribute of an un- 
masked ideology, as intruding external purpose? 

Actually, a whole host of differentiated requirements are called 
for. First, as to the view itself, what is its truth property? It may 
be classified as sheer nonsense, or as logically possible but actually 
false, as largely false though partly true, or finally even as wholly 
true. (Quite literally, in a given period, true theses in physics and 
chemistry may, by their discovery, enhance the economic interest 
and power position of a particular social group that controls pro- 
ductive resources, ) Second, as to the way in which the view is 
held. It may be held on presumed (though incorrect) evidential 
grounds, or on “projective” grounds expressing unconscious de- 
mands, whether the thesis be true or false (Freud illustrates this 
by the belief of alchemists in the transmutability of metals), or 
for conscious advancement of the external purposes. Third, as to 
the locus of the ideological activity. The external purpose may 
operate directly in the act of discover > or in the perpetuation of 
the thesis after discovery, or in influencing the direction of further 
scientific inquiry, or in the social application of the thesis. Fourth, 
as to the consequences of the ideological activity in the ongoing life 
of science and social activity. The external purpose may operate 
directly or indirectly (by limiting inquiry or by turning promising 
minds from a given path), deliberately or through unintended con- 
sequences, outside the science in applied areas or by standardizing 
presuppositions of the scientific pattern of inquiry (by affecting the 
philosophy of science so that certain models are given a privileged 
position ). Fifth, as to the relation of the factors. Relations of truth- 
status of theses, purposes of holders, consequences of action, may 
be logical or psychological or historical. They are likely to be 
logical—in the three examples cited above, the truth would ‘be 
logically compatible with an ethical demand for supreme sacrifice 
by the “superior” group rather than a demand for special privileges. 
But all sorts of combinations of psychological and socio-historical 
relations may be found. 


What combination of these, and no doubt of other factors, shall 
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be dubbed with the title of ideology is not our present concern. 
It is more important to realize the vast program of conceptual re- 
finement and social science research required to map the entry 
patterns of external purposes. But it would be a mistake to think 
of them wholly in malevolent terms. Dire needs may prompt sci- 
entific research and hopes of practical solution stimulate hypoth- 
eses. Depressions have quickened theories of the role of consumer 
spending in maintaining economic stability. Desires to win elec- 
tions have by no means been absent from the rise of political so- 
ciology. Studies of workers’ morale grew to prominence in an 
atmosphere of apprehension about the rise of trade unions and a 
fear of their taking a class-struggle attitude. Institutional demands 
in education and in war developed intelligence testing; manpower 
demands and wide skill demands may militate against ideological 
theories of the fixed IQ. Large-scale organization has stimulated 
the study of bureaucratic structures; though sometimes prompted 
by the fear of socialism, it has also raised problems that social- 
ist countries find it necessary to face as a result of their own 
experience. 

At the present time there has been a kind of consolidation of ex- 
ternal purposes in relation to pure social science, a growing con- 
viction that, on the whole, research in social life is practical. Thus 
external purposes are standardized in general support of basic 


research. Analytic caution is still required to a high degree to spot 
the operation of purposes within the scientific processes. In fact, the 
ay tend to obscure these 


general acceptance of basic research m 
tion in inquiry seem 


purposes by making all decisions of direc : 
intra-scientific. But quite obviously today, to take the most glaring 


examples, there is incomparably more research on the social aspects 
of waging war than of advancing peace, and on the techniques of 
control and command rather than on the techniques of liberty 
and self-realization. Since the problems investigated tend to limit 
the kind of work done, the hypotheses suggested, questions asked, 
and models proposed, the impact of external purposes by this 
route is a strong One. There can, however, be no question of re- 
moving human purposes, of “neutralization” at this point. It is 

on broad human purposes to guide 


rather a question of agreeing 
interests in inquiry: This would help unify a variety of already 


recognized aims: greater facilities for freedom of research, con- 
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scious specification of guiding purposes rather than subterranean 
channels of their operation, greater 


g patterns of economy 
question of facing real- 


er”—just as the comparable 
reaction-speed or influence 
t of a reliable observer in 


for bias in general, that the 


contemporary theory of ideology can make its contribution to 
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notable discoveries under the reign of the power concept, its use 
can be seen rather as imposing or expressing a dominance-submis- 
sion pattern than as exhibiting the fruitfulness of a meaningful sci- 
entific construct. Here the science simply reflects the attitude 
rather than brings an understanding of it. Consider, for example, 
what would happen if political science were construed as the 
science of decision systems in all areas of life—small-group deci- 
sion, national decision, global decision. The science would stretch 
out in different directions from those in which it now moves, 
would focus on different additional phenomena, and would weave 
altered affiliations. This, too, would be a very limited central cate- 
gory, no doubt reflecting the need of decision and the growth of 
institutional mechanisms of decision in modern times. But it would 


cast the sciences in a quite altered pattern. 

To illustrate internal influence in basic theoretical frameworks, 
we may point to functionalist theory. By positing the existence 0 
a more or less stable system in relation to which the functions of 
specific social forms are to be interpreted, a pro-attitude to sta- 
bility is embedded in the scientific quest. Specific purposes of 
adherence to or rejection of the status quo may be winnowed out 
by warning against the conservative and the radical capture of 
functionalist concepts. But the value tone may still remain. The 
social scientist, who complains at this point that, after all, the busi- 
ness of science is the discovery of order, is missing the deeper 
philosophical issue. Is the order to be discovered within the social 
system, or in the historical panorama within which social systems 
rise and undergo basic transformation? How often is the very 
expression “social system’ used with the presupposition that there 
must be equilibrium characteristics in all social organizations so 


that history and evolution can be ignored? When Aristotle identi- 
ledge of causes, and thus with the con- 


fied wisdom with the know 

templation of orde i science of the accidental 
—he assumed an eternal or fixed pasic order. Perhaps today we 
should rather say with Robert Bridges, in his The Testament of 


Beauty, “Our stability is but balance, a1 
terful administration of the unforeseen. Whether the central stress 


falls on knowing what to expect, Or having a large enough armory 
of expectations to deal with the unexpected, is a question of basic 
philosophical orientation to order and disorder. The value-tone in 
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any specific use of the order concept seems quite clear in the his- 
tory of social science.® ; 
Whether such values as pro-attitudes in concept formation and 
in general schemata may be eliminated once they are tracked down 
is not an all-embracing question. Certainly some can, but others 
may turn out on deeper exploration to lead to value parameters in 
the sense defined above. Let us continue the political science illus- 
tration to trace the outcome. There is no reason why, having come 
to suspect that the power stress in contemporary political science 


tms of an acceptance of 
al scientist may not try to 
erpreting governing from 
aims and purposes of men 
Ccept governmental struc- 
embedded values? If he 
ed as an alternative for the 


uch-and-such conditions, an event of the 
tion of the class Y is taken,” 
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tem, such as the state keeping its hands off business in traditional 
laissez-faire capitalism. Hence the insistence on political science 
being developed separately from economics would embody a pro- 
attitude to such economic policies. 

Critical consideration of the foundations of social science will 
have to decide whether selection of field boundaries and basic 
field concepts unavoidably embodies one or another basic value 
attitude to the continuation or alteration of basic institutional 
structures. If this is so, we would have at this point a value param- 
eter in the inner structure of our science. Whether it is so in this 
particular example would require much more formal and factual 
analysis to determine. It might be suggested that the value param- 
eter could be removed by treating all social sciences as one sci- 
ence, and being attentive to changing structures, rather than by 
favoring or assuming à specific stability of structures. But it may 
be that such a change itself could be construed as à specific in- 
terpretation (or “value” in the neutral mathematical sense) for the 


parameter in question. 
We cannot here pursue all the many general aspects of the scien- 
tific enterprise in which comparable studies would have to be 
made. Certainly the innumerable controversies in the history of 
social science methodology suggest sensitive spots where value 
be located. For example, the issue of whether 
“jdeographic” (painting portraits of individual 
wholes) or “nomothetic” (finding laws) has embodied a sizable 
Jue attitudes to the creativity of men as against his 
being “submerged” in a natural world. Issues of verification modes, 
such as behavioral versus phenomenological, or public observ- 
ability versus private empathy, often rest on some interpretation of 
and an element of value-patterning 


the self as social or as isolated, ment of \ 
vering its inherent nature. 


f the self, rather than simply disco 
s mage k of individual behavior, some 


Similarly, whether to use a framewor 
d sense of “action, interpersonal transactions, or 


specially construe sonas | : 
qualities of group relations as fundamental units” contains more 
often than not a battle of a social against an individual perspective, 
with all the controversies about individualism that have accumu- 
lated in the past three centuries. 

Now it is quite possible in principle to argue that these many 
questions, which tend to divide social scientists into theoretical 


parameters might 
social science is 


component of va 
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“schools” and to send them off at times into quite different direc- 
tions of inquiry, with different initial selection of porcini 
analyzed in different ways (though perhaps all in the nature o: 
scientific jobs), will in the long run admit of resolution in gen- 
erally accepted scientific value terms of “fruitfulness. Just as 
teleological physical science gave way to a causal schema, 80, for 
example, reductionist social formulations in terms of individual 
properties may run their course when it is found that they lead 
scientists to “psychologize” social phenomena and to be unable 
to explain or predict men’s social reactions; formulations in terms 
of group properties and group structures may then prove scientifi- 
cally unavoidable. Or again, present operationalist rigidity, which 
embodies a high pro-attitude to communicability and a fear of 
obscurantism, may find that to be fruitful it must relax and em- 
brace some modicum of responsible phenomenological inspection, 
or risk remaining scientifically barren; phenomenological inspec- 
tion meanwhile may shed its matrix of resistance to the scientific 
study of man as continuous with the order of nature. 

Such theses of long-range convergence may themselves be seen 
as pro-attitudes toward the unity of science. At present, such 


methodological values are surrogates for long-range theories about 
how social science can most fruitfully develop. Whether their value 
character will diminish and their predi 


ctive character come to the 
front, it is probably too early to judge. In the physical sciences 
this happened to some extent, but n 


ot wholly. In ancient times, 
differences of schools embodies not only value differences but 


those of methodological direction. Ancient medical writings bear 
witness not only to the general conflict of functionalists and atom- 


ists, with their different feelings about the order of the universe, 


but also to their specifically different hypotheses in explaining the 
workings of individual or 


gans in the body (e.g. how the heart 
works, or how urea gathers in the kidneys). Long-range solution 
of specific differences did not remove all value components; rather, 
they were standardized. The residual values were incorporated as 
built-in aims in the very meaning of “science”—systems for predic- 
tion rather than simple contemplation of eternal necessities; or 
again, into modes of verification—the sensory as yielding stable 
agreement, rather than emotional reaction 


as productive of di- 
vergence. The sciences of man today, resembling ancient physical 
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science in their conflict of schools, may be destined to a similar out- 
come—that is, standardized “values” for basic value parameters 
rather than complete elimination of values. But more complex 
solutions are of course logically possible. Meanwhile, research can 
proceed in two directions. One is to render explicit the value param- 
eters in existent theoretical structures; the other is the speculative 


reconstruction of theoretical structures with minimal, standardized 


value parameters, including possibly even conjectural attempts at 


their complete elimination. 

Questions of value in applied social science, beyond those raised 
for pure social science, stem from the very notion of application. 
Does this notion involve a reference to additional values, and if so, 


what are they? 
Some applied sciences, such as medicine, spell out specific value 
in their very definition—the science of curing or maintaining health. 
minimal idea of con- 


Others, like engineering, seem to embody a 
trol in a given medium, whether that control be utilized for con- 


struction or destruction. Which path should a definition of an 


applied science follow? Or should it refer in general terms to sat- 
isfying | problems? 


human needs or solving practica 
This last straddling procedure will not bear up under analysis. 
Such concepts à are by this time 
clearly seen to embody spec y that 
men need something is to say that the someth 
dition for their survival, growth, progress, 
fulfillment. To say something is a practical pro 
point to specific hindrances or dangers and so t 
values. After all, if to solve a practical prob 
make the problem disappear, ali human problems could be solved 
in a great thermonuclear bang. x , 
To limit the additional value in the notion of an applied science 
to the aim of control has some advantage, but it is likely to prove 
the double potential— 


misleading. The advantage js that it shows K : 
for good or ill—in any body of knowledge that furnishes skills. It 


thus compels one to state explicitly and separately the values 
sought. Along these lines, medicine would have to be redefined as 
the applied science of body-state control; it would then be a sep- 
arate value judgment to use medicine for healing rather than for 
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mass-extermination and debilitation, as indeed the Nazis used it. 
However, this policy in defining an applied science is probably 
misleading in suggesting the value neutrality of an applied science 
as such, at least as an historical matter. The Nazi use of medical 
skill for extermination has seemed to most men an outrageous vio- 
lation of the “nature” of medicine. And even the apparent neutral- 
ity of engineering stems not so much from any inherently value-free 
character of the discipline as from the fact that it has historically 
been associated with opposing values; its destructive use stems 
from its role in war. To be on one side or another in a conflict is 
not to be on neither side. (Even mercenaries do not belie this; 
they are neutral to sides, but not to their pay, their lives, their 
comforts.) To strip the notion of application, therefore, to the 
minimal idea of control does not conform to preponderant usage, 
nor to analytic necessities. In fact it is a normative proposal for 
extending the presumed value-free character of science into the 
domain of application, and so to fashion a certain image of the 
Scientist and limit his responsibilities as scientist. In the light of the 
confusion that reigns in this area at present, clarity can best be 
achieved by recognizing that any limited skill per se can be used in 
opposing ways, and by insisting that any actual applied science 
which has grown up as an enterprise of men in the pursuit of goals 
should specify the goals it has embodied, so that any controversy 
about their desirability will admit of an explicit socio-moral reck- 
oning. 
Once the value base of applied science has been made clear in 
this fashion, another feature emerges about the relation of applied 
to pure science, which may have special relevance to social science. 
There is not a one to one relation, so that every pure science has its 
unique applied science as correlate. Engineering draws on a whole 
range of sciences. Space engineering is the most recent and clearest 
illustration of the way in which biology, psychology, and social 
science tie in with the physical sciences in determining feasibility 
of accomplishment. The same holds for medicine, drawing on 
everything from physics to entymology and psychology. Is not the 
same thing true today for, say, developmental economics? 
If the unity in an applied science is a problem-unity crystallized 
by human goals, the relation between the applied science and the 
pure sciences on which it draws becomes a closer one to the extent 
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to which these problems and their embedded goals in fact play 


a role in setting questions, encouraging theoretical development, 
th. It may even be that at the 


offering guiding models, and so for 
present stage of development of pure social science, it could pros- 
per more with a goal or problem inner unity. For example, could 
not economics today advantageously be considered as the science 
of avoiding depressions and generating a high productive level 
throughout the globe, politics as the science of social control pro- 
ductive of the greatest human freedom, sociology as the analysis 
of society to find the points of control for removing obvious evils 
(crime, delinquency, discrimination, etc.) and advancing obvious 
good, cultural anthropology as the science of achieving one world 
without a loss of all divergent cultural values, linguistics as the sci- 
ence of maximum effective and aesthetic communication, and so 
forth? Something like this, I take it, was at the root of Robert 
Lynd’s approach in Knowledge for What? I am not sure about the 
answer. It may be that a goal reorientation of the social sciences 
might tend to disparage descriptive content and systematic rela- 
tionships and risk a narrow pragmatism. But on the other hand, 
nothing could be narrower than the traditional disowning of values 
by the social sciences in modern times. The issue is not one to be 


settled in terms of external purposes. It is a question for the social 
scientists themselves to decide how to carry on their work to ac- 
tical results. 


chieve the widest descriptive, historical, and theore 
That a value reorientation is a possible path, however, indicates 


that there is no inherent barrier to a constitutive role for values, 


in the nature of a social science. 
‘or a social scien- 


esent social conflicts f 


It is not unusual in the pr social $ 
in his own words, “as a citizen. That 


tist to engage in social action, ; eana 
is, he draws a fine line between the neutrality of his discipline and 
i iti a per- 

the possession of certain va ' art as a citizen or à pi 
son. The analysis of question is helped by separating 
the different kinds of value ju cial scientist may be 
called upon to make as a scientist. S 
The most obvious commitment he has as a scientist 1s of course 
to the dominant value of truth inherent in his enterprise. This 
ion of his discipline he is 


means that if he s eaks out on a quest 
r entist. Of course, the 


committed to stating what he knows as à sci 
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obligation to speak out is a separate strand, and occasionally some 
philosophers have lauded a silent devotion to truth. But it is likely 
that the general obligation of the scientist to speak out where the 
truth is socially important stems from the wider obligation of the 
intellectual in modern society, which in its turn could be subject 
to a comparable analysis. 

A second obligation is to maintain the conditions of his scientific 
enterprise. If he is committed to the pursuit and extension of truth, 
he is committed to maintaining and extending the conditions requi- 
site for scientific work. Most social scientists would accept this 
obligation as scientists. But in doing so they are not merely ac- 
cepting a platitude but opening an area for social science research. 
For the social conditions relevant to the scientific pursuit of truth 
are not discerned a priori but issues for s 
Hence quite correctly, 
guilt by association and restrictive military secrecy in science, not 
just as a citizen, but as a scientist, if the evidence is clear enough 
that these are conditions which 


A third sphere is making judgments about what is good for a 


devote given resources to achieving it 
rather than some alternative realizable good, or that we ought to 


pursue it when it will involve some given cost or sacrifice, may be 
quite another thing. The judgments about what is good or worth- 
while are not irrelevant to the Scientist as scientist, although there 
may be differences about the precise obligations; for the latter in- 


volves scaling problems among competing goods as well as judg- 
ments of means. 
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But, fourth, there may be judgments of social obligation which a 
scientist could make as scientist, if the scaling and means com- 
ponents become clear. Here the emphasis on the modern scene 
often falls on the co-operation of different scientific disciplines in 
concerted social action. For the one science may supplement the 
gaps of knowledge which prevent another from turning judgments 
of good into either conditional or highly probable obligations. In 
such contexts there is not, then, an inherent barrier to obligation 
judgments, but simply a limitation of knowledge or sometimes a 
difference in comparative values which further investigation may 
diminish. The scientist as scientist may thus find himself able to 
state contingent or hypothetical obligations—for example, “if such- 
and-such a country wants peace, it ought to abandon such-and-such 
attitudes.” Sometimes the if-clause drops away by common con- 
sent, Contemporary social scientists argue about the comparative 
social advantage of socialist and private enterprise in developing 
underdeveloped countries. But where is the social scientist who 
will sponsor the preservation of feudalism in Egypt or Iran or Saudi 
Arabia? This rejection is not just a value judgment about the in- 
trinsic worth of the feudal way of life; it embodies a scientific 
thesis that whatever sets of values contemporary men may hold 
as basic, feudalism if perpetuated will thwart them. 

Finally, there may be limiting points at which knowledge is 
insufficient, or conflict in purposes too great. Even here it may be 
rather as a scientist offering an informed guess or a plausible hy- 

othesis or as a trained thinker clarifying alternatives, than as an 


ordinary citizen, that the scientist engages in social action. 
In this domain, again, there need not be an all or nothing atti- 


tude. The gap between values that social scientists commonly agree 
on and the dominating policies of practical politics in our society is 
often so great that there is the most pressing need for the inde- 


pendent effort of the scientist in social action. 


Research into ways in which social science enters value theory 
is doubly difficult, because it has been attacked from both sides. 
For a long time the social scientists insisted values were not their 
business while the value theorists were busy widening the gap by 
arguing for the philosophical irrelevance of scientific-factual mate- 
rials. Together they have gathered a formidable array of slogans: 

Science tells you the means but not the end. 
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Science tells you the cause of your choice but not whether it is 
the right choice. i 

Science may help you map the pattern of your past choices, but 
cannot tell you whether to choose to adhere to the pattern of the 
past. 

Science fashions beliefs, not attitudes. 

You can’t get the “ought” from the “is? 

You can’t get the “desirable” from the “desired.” 

You can’t get the “prescriptive” from the “descriptive.” 

You can’t get the “imperative” from the “indicative.” 


And so on, with considerable ingenuity in saying the same thing 
in different ways, 


The philosophical ar 
issue of the relation of science and value in a deductive model: 


bureaucracy be religious or political or scientific. It is thus a recall 
to responsible choice, 


The path of solution I have 
writings,’ is to distinguish fo 
lytic, descriptive, causal-explanator 
activity, each enterprise is distj 
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ing, just as it may focus on men moving or behaving. Causal ex- 
planation may be sought for any of these processes, although 
different philosophical outlooks may have different hopes concern- 
ing the outcome. Similarly, evaluation is a human enterprise ap- 
propriate to any field: it has but to render explicit the criteria and 
standards that are being invoked in the particular value process. On 
the whole, in scientific activity the descriptive and causal-explana- 
tory aspects have stood out more prominently; in philosophical 
activity the analytic and evaluative. But each has some portion of 
the other two as well, at least in the background. The division here 
may be historically grounded, having no ultimate rationality once 
the relation of the enterprises is carefully worked out. 

As to the mutual help of the enterprises, this in turn is a sub- 
t for careful study. It is by now commonplace that the extension 
of description into new areas forces the analytic construction of 
new concepts (as, for example, the minute study of abnormal be- 
havior prompted concepts of repression and the unconscious; or the 
extended study of differences in group behavior prompted the de- 
velopment of the concept of culture). Causal explanation similarly 
extends the range of phenomena under investigation. Cumulative 
scientific activity along all these lines restructures the field for 
investigation; new and more subtle questions are asked, new 
meanings found, new values fashioned or discerned. 

It follows that the entry of social science into value requires the 
same type of extended and differentiated analysis as the entry of 
value into science demanded of us. In a full study we would have 
to distinguish value theory, specific value judgments, and applica- 
tions of value judgment in conduct, just as we distinguished pure 
science, applied science, and social action. Instead, let us deal 
briefly with having purposes and pro-or-con attitudes on the one 
hand, and distinctively moral judgments of worthwhile (good) or 
obligation on the other. 

In the case of having purposes and having pro-or-con attitudes, 
the descriptive and explanatory scientific task coincides with a 
large part of social science itself. Such values are part of the very 
content of the psychological and social sciences. Anthropological 
mapping of cultures and patterns, sociological value study, and 
psychological attitude and personality study, are concentrated in 
great measure on this field. Similarly they may study how changes 
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take place in the existent value system of persons or groups, the 
conditions and theory of their transformation, whether from in- 
ternal pressures or external encounters, In all this investigation we 
see the external role of science in value. 

At what points do we find science passing into an internal in- 
fluence in having purposes or pro-and-con attitudes? This can 
mean at what points do we find the knowledge gained about human 
purposes and attitudes affecting or altering human purposes and 
attitudes. This again is clearly a research problem for social sci- 
ence, especially for the sociology of science ( pure and applied) and 
the psychology of knowledge. There is no simple key to it; it can- 
not be settled by a philosophical formula or by deduction from 
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domain of value. The more critical questions arise in the distinc- 
tively moral sphere where the focus is on judging good (worth- 
while) and bad, or on assessing obligation. Here again, having re- 
assured ourselves that no attack is intended on the enterprise of 
evaluation or the activity of responsible moral choice, we have to 
differentiate the types of scientific entry. The external role of science 
is granted in the slogans by surrendering the sphere of means to 
science while retaining ends for ethics. Even this surrender is 
over-hasty; means problems are permeated with evaluation which 
should also be rendered explicit. : 

The internal influence of science in morals is seen most dramat- 
ically in the effects of causal knowledge on evaluations, especially 
in the growth of psychological knowledge. Formally, one might be 
tempted to say that the influence has its impact not on the value 
but on the relation of the men to the value in the given situation. 
It is their “holding” of the value which is scrutinized, and its re- 


lation to other values that they hold which proves to have a sizable 


component of factual “cement.” Men may come to realize that their 


punishing or disciplining others contains a large component of ag- 
gressivity; the result, within the pattern of other accepted values, 
may be a humanization in the values assigned to judicial decision 
or discipline of the young. The technique of developing insight in 
the individual therapy situation is a model of the internal influence 
of science on value. Comparably in socio-cultural patterns the 
understanding of functional relations may affect the evaluation of 


institutions and social practices. 

The social science parameters in moral choice and ethical theory 
also emerge in careful inquiry. One may expect that there will be 
some carry-over from the subdomain of purposes and attitudes, but 


this raises the ethical theory question of how far ethical concepts 
of goodness and obligation are to be understood in terms of com- 
plexes of attitudes, purposes, feelings. For example, can the ethical 
notion of an “ideal” be analyzed as a mode of functioning of major 
human purposes in the search for a form of organization that will 
advance the movement of men toward a solution of specific human 
problems and at the same time enlist deep feelings over a long 
time-span? We need not minimize the conflict that is to be found 
in ethical theory over such problems of meaning-analysis. In the 
long run, I think it can be settled only by analyses that take their 
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point of departure in ethical theory, that map its phases eas ena 
pinpoint its processes, and that precisely where a iv ce mh 
tions or proposals take different form as one assumes differe 

sults in the psychological and social sciences.” 


of human actions and reactions, 
ativity, throws light on the moral a 
achieve a fuller understanding of tł 
own ethical reflection in guiding 


od in Ethical Theory (New York, 1963). 
e problem of the relation of science and ethics are 
dealt with in: Ethical 


ics, written in collaboration with Pro- 
» “> 1959); and Science and the Structure 
of Ethics (Chicago, 1961), 


along these lines, see my Science and the Structure 
of Ethics, op. cit, Part III. 
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MARVIN B. SCOTT 


The Social Sources of Alienation 


As a key concept in the social sciences, alienation refers to various 
mental states, often identified by such terms as “powerlessness,” 
“meaninglessness,” “anomie,” and so on. Recent advances in socio- 
logical theory permit us to indicate systematically the social con- 
ditions linked with these states. A simple though exhaustive 
typology of the social sources of alienation is here presented. To 
illustrate the typology, examples of alienation are drawn from the 
writings of classical and contemporary social theorists. 

The alienated man goes by many names. He is the stranger, the 
free floater, the outsider. He is the underground man in a Dostoev- 
ski novel; the man underground in a New York subway—alone in a 


lonely crowd. 
Despite its chameleon character, the notion of alienation, as 


Robert Nisbet remarks, “has reached an extraordinary degree of 
importance. It has become nearly as prevalent as the doctrine of 
enlightened self-interest was two generations ago. It is more than 
a hypothesis, it is a perspective.” * Like Nisbet, Robert Merton 
are ne ee ouie se apa oo the concept 
attention.” i i i 
that direction. ey aE ape 
I do not intend i i 
intend to delve into the inner workings of the psyche; 


rather my perspective is distinctively sociological—that is, I am 
> 
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concerned with the social conditions that bring about these mental 
states. Before launching into a discussion of these social conditions 
it is first necessary to lay bare the theoretical framework that in- 
forms my approach to the study of alienation. 


By action is meant any behavior to which the individual at- 
taches a meaning.* Behavior can be meaningful only if governed 
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norms, roles, and facilities? With respect to values an individual 


is committed or not committed. One is committed to salvation or 
not: there are no shades of gray. Whereas a person is committed 
to a value, it makes little sense to speak of commitment to a norm. 
Rather, one conforms to norms. Thus, in ordinary usage, we say a 
person is committed to the value of salvation and conforms to the 
regulations of the Church in the attainment of that value. 

“At the level of the individual's role, the appropriate behavior is 
neither commitment nor conformity but responsibility. Thus in 
ordinary language we say that an individual is responsible in his 
role whenever his role performance fulfills our expectations. We 
speak of the individual’s confidence in his control (or prediction) 
of situational facilities. For instance, in our religious example we 
might say that the individual has confidence in the efficacy of 


prayer. 

From a sociological point of view, then, the sources of aliena- 
tion are to be found in the lack of a) commitment to values, b) 
conformity to norms, c) responsibility in roles, and d) control of 
facilities, Consistent with this perspective, one may speak of aliena- 
tion from values, norms, roles, and facilities. Thus when Marx dis- 
cusses the worker’s alienation from his machine (facilities, in our 
terminology), he is indicating both a social cause and psycholog- 


ical consequence. 

The psychological states of alienation, or so-called variants of 
alienation—e.g. powerlessness, meaninglessness, isolation, etc.—do 
not correspond to any single source. Between the source and the 

terminacy. Otherwise viewed, there 


variant falls the shadow of inde 
is no one to one correspondence between a source (alienation from 


facilities) and a variant (powerlessness). An analogous case can 
be drawn from the field of collective behavior. As a variant of 
collective behavior, a millenarian movement is often viewed as 
having its source in status deprivation. The difficulty is that many 

llective behavior can result from status depriva- 


other types of co 
tion, such as crazes, booms, and revolutions. In like manner, ali- 
enation from facilities may lead to powerlessness, meaninglessness, 


or any number of v: 

Under the following headings of alienation from facilities, roles, 
etc., the examples I use are merely illustrative of how the social 
sources may be articulated into patterns of alienation. Whenever 


ariants. 
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possible, I have pointed out the psychological mechanisms—e.g. 
relative deprivation—that relate the individual to the social struc- 
ture, Finally, I will emphasize the theoretical and empirical con- 
vergences of the work of classical and contemporary sociologists. 


Alienation from facilities may be traced to the distinction society 
has made between the sacred and the profane, Among the ancient 
Hebrews, for instance, holiness aroused fear. “The increasing cray- 
ing for holiness,” writes the Hebrew scholar Pedersen, “caused a 
growing isolation of the temple at Jerusalem. ... Yahweh sancti- 
fied the house when Solomon built it. In early times this meant 
that the people must not approach it because its power was too 
great.” * Just as the ancient Hebrews were alienated from the facil- 
ities of worship, so, too, according to Marx, were men under cap- 
italism alienated from the facilities of production. 

The crippling effect of this type of alienation produces a type 
of anxiety that modern existentialists call “existential anxiety.” 5 
Daniel Bell has recognized the nexus between Marx’s concept of 
alienation and the one advanced by existentialist thinkers. “With 
the decline in religious belief went a decline in the power of belief 
in eternal life,” Bell writes: “In its place arose the stark prospect 
that death meant the total annihilation of self.” 6 Work, he adds, 
staved off these fears. “Although religion declined, the significance 
of work was that it could still mobilize emotional energies into 
creative challenges.” However, because of man’s alienation from 
the workplace he is left with a sense of the absurdity of existence, 

Most sociologists, less concerned with the implications of Marx's 
notion of alienation for existentialist philosophy, have raised this 
question: Is industrialization demoralizing for the worker? For the 


“yes.” In Automobile Workers and 


Gouldner, for instance, fou 
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compared to the latter in pay and status. 
ere not ‘alienated’ from 


lly high degree of con- 


they were deprived as 
Unlike the surface workers, the miners “wi 
their machines; that is, they had an unusua 
trol over their machines’ operation.” ® 
Gouldner, Chinoy, and others have thus verified Marx’s claim 
that the worker suffers psychologically because of his separation 
from the means of production. It is Weber's achievement, however, 
to have emphasized tha 
roduction (facilities ) 
trend.® Soldiers, for instance, 
violence. Such separation leads to a 
ically described by George Orwell: 
n a muddy trench, wi 


bullets crackling a foot or two overhead, 
tolerable boredom away by reading an American gangster 
story. And what is jt that makes that story SO exciting? Pre- 
cisely the fact that people are shooting at each other with 


machine-guns! 


t the worker's separation from the means of 
f a general societal 


is but a single case 0 
are separated from the means of 


sense of powerlessness, graph- 


th the machine-gun 


A soldier sprawls i 
and whiles his in- 


The reason why imaginary bullets are more thrilling than real 
ones “is that in real life one is usually a passive victim, whereas 
in the adventure story one can think of oneself as being the centre 
of events.” 1° Clearly, alienation from facilities may lead to a sense 
of powerlessness. Indicators of powerlessness can be found in songs 
and common expressions. Pre-Nazi German workers, for instance, 
like marbles rolled against the wall,” and 
often heard to say (of 
their misfortune), y the marbles roll.” Both are ex- 
pressions of man’s sens 
cial processes he does not understand. 


The concept of role is commonly defined as “a set of expectations 
oriented toward people who occupy a certain position in a social 
ole shall one choose when discussing 


system or group.” 11 But what 1 
fy what is here meant by 


a person’s Jack of responsibility? To clari 
alienation from role I shall limit my discussion to the “primary 


the role which is primarily respon- 


status-carrying role.” That is, 
sible for a person's status in the community. For the male this is 
nal role; for the female her role as wife- 


generally his occupatio 
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as to identify alienation 


» “lies in every direction of 
human experience where basic emotional desire is frustrated , , .” 13 
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relatively deprived. From this framework Parsons explains the 
girl’s lack of identification with the role of wife-mother “and the 
role of being a woman in any other fundamental respect.” 
Another example of alienation from role is discussed by Gould- 
ner.18 in terms of the conflict between manifest and latent roles. An 
individual’s manifest role (or “social security”) is the one regarded 
as consensually relevant in a given context; a latent role is one 
deemed irrelevant or illegitimate in a given context. As his point of 
reference, Gouldner is concerned with members of formal organ- 
izations whose manifest roles are in conflict with their latent roles. 
The manifest role of an individual, for instance, may be one of 
researcher. In accord with this role, other members of the organ- 
ization come to expect the researcher to exhibit specific behavior, 
such as the pursuit of research problems dictated by the organiza- 
tion; the researcher, however, may have as part of his latent role 
certain professional commitments which dictate different stand- 
ards of research procedure. Now if these professional standards, 
dictated by the latent role, are in conflict with the organizational 
standards, then we may speak of the researcher as being alien- 
ated from his role. That is, he is forced to pursue an activity with 


which he does not identify. 


The social condition characterized by too little conformity to 
norms is often described as anomie. From the viewpoint of the 
individual this means he distrusts the motives of those around him. 
He regards others as determined to use him for their own ends. In 
short, he lives in a “context of mutual distrust.” To describe this 
condition Merton uses the term pseudo-Gemeinschaft.”” Pseudo- 
Gemeinschaft—the glad-hand, the non-involved intimacy—is the 
conceptual bridge between anomie and the gallery of alienated 
“rogues,” made up of the other-directed man, the organization man, 
and so on. And as Mills points out, pseudo-Gemeinschaft has be- 
come institutionalized in our society as part of the grand sales- 
room where the business of life is conducted.”° 

Like the other forms of alienation already discussed, pseudo- 
Gemeinschaft has religious roots. The mixture of Gesellschaft rela- 
tions in a Gemeinschaft context is met with the horror accorded to 
the profaning of the sacred. Parsons, in his note on Gemeinschaft- 
Gesellschaft, comments that Gemeinschaft relations “constitute 
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particular modes of expressing more fundamental and permanent 
attitudes. This means ipso facto that they take on a symbolic signifi- 
cance in addition to their intrinsic significance. There can be no 
doubt of the enormous importance of this fact in social life. Sen- 
timents cluster about such acts. They acquire a meaning for those 
who perform them.” In a Gesellschaft relation the individual ra- 
tionally pursues his own self-interest. According to Parsons our 


horror of prostitution is the mixture of Gesellschaft motives in a 
Gemeinschaft context. 


In our society not all extramarital sexual relations count as 
prostitution. We specifically distinguish from it those which 
occur in a context of friendship. No matter how severely the 
latter may be condemned in our mores they are never treated 
in the same way as prostitution, This is because friendship is 
also a Gemeinschaft type of relationship.?1 


Prostitution, once a religious activity, is the archetypical form of 
pseudo-Gemeinschaft. It explains in p: 


say that people in service 


himself with the buyer—i.e, “prostitute” himself—and, if he ceases 
to find approval, he comes to the e 


and dies the death of a salesman. 


ceived as sincerity incarnate, This belief occ 
distrust”: that is, a society thai 


and produces a sense of alienation which 


contrasted her integrity 
embling which they ob- 


On every side they feel themselves as the o 


bject of manipula- 
tion. They see themselves as the target for 


ingenious methods 
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dvertising which cajoles, promises, terror- 
thods of salesmanship 
both salesman an 
place of a 
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of control, through a 
izes... through cumu 
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client for private and self-intereste 
sense of Gemeinschaft—a genuine community of valu 
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better.?? 
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ton. “There is little 
duct.” 
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ced as an arena 
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t,” Finestone found 


that the drug addict in th an ideal type. The 
ing “on persuasion and on a reper- 


addict achieved his goals b 

toire of manipulative techniques.” The “cat,” as 
skeptical about all motives. Thus his alienation is similar to the 
type characterized by Y i He has a “complete 


Kate Smi 
skepticism as to other perso’ is world seemed to 


ns” motives... bi 
preclude any relationship which was not part of a ‘scheme’ or did 
not lend itself t 


> 23 


o an ‘angle’. 
Like the other dimensions of alienation, this one, too, finds its 
prototype in religion. In fact Abram, according to John Schaar, is 
the universal symbol of alienated man. “Separated from his family, 
his nation, and his national religion, he wanders without a home 
jn soil, society, OT faith. He is the nomad unable to love and be- 
Jong.” In return for his total estrangement, Schaar continues “he 
gains a new identity, which is symbolized by the change of his 
name to Abraham. 
She me way sare Ta identity, madness must 
ollow: To ustrat will draw i 

ical, the other fictional. se aml a 
‘In the autumn of 1862, John Stuart Mill posed to himself thi 
question: “Suppose that all your objects in life were realized; dat 
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all the changes in institutions and Opinions which you are looking 
forward to, could be completely effected at this very instant: 
would this be a great joy and happiness to you?... And an irre- 
pressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, ‘No!’ At this my 
heart sank within me: the whole foundation on which my life was 
constructed fell down. . .” 25 

The fictional character who illustrates this extreme form of ali- 
enation is Arthur Miller’s salesman, Willy Loman. Loman, like a 
biblical outcast, first arrives on the scene carrying the two battered, 
black sample cases which are his cross. He is the symbol of the 
wanderer Abram, no longer enamored of the values of society 
(the American Dream). Gone are his pride, his youth—indeed, he 
no longer has even himself to sell. Willy Loman is thus a study of 
an alienated man—a man pursuing a way of life which he can no 
longer identify with and “in the end, when he is discarded because 
his personality credit has been exhausted, he must destroy him- 
self,” 26 

As social types, Mills and Loman are “outcasts.” The outcast 
suffers from a variant of alienation perhaps best termed “extreme 
isolation.” By extreme isolation I mean, following Kahler, “not 
just a devaluation of specific values, nor a mere invalidation of a 


world of values; it is a dwindling of the faculty of valuation al- 
together; it is a devaluation of valuation as such,” 27 


Sociological literature offers very few accounts of “extreme iso- 
lation” of an entire community, Ai 
of Bettelheim and Lowenthal, A i 
method of terror produced the 
here. Lowenthal writes: 


g total integration of the population into collectivities, then de- 
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In his recollections of life in a Nazi concentration camp, Bettel- 
heim confirms Lowenthal’s analysis. Under the impact of a long 
period of disorientation—“extreme situation” in Bettelheim’s phrase 
—the individual develops a state of detachment in which he feels 
“as if what happened did not really happen.” 29 

But can such extreme situations as described by Lowenthal 
and Bettelheim come to characterize a whole society? Weber rec- 
ognized at least the possibility of this state of affairs in his discus- 
sion of the process of secularization of the “rationalization of life.” 
As magical elements are lost, the question of the meaning of things 
and events in the world is raised. “Rationalization of these discrete 
meanings into a coherent system,” asserted Weber, “an inclusive 
interpretation of the world as a whole and man’s place in it, is an 
imminent need of the intellect once the question of meaning is 
raised.” He argued that once rationalization is carried to a certain 
point there follows a break with tradition.®° Weber also noted the 
relation between man’s search to make sense of life, the mergence 
of a prophet and the compulsive conformity that often follows. Add 
to this the element of terror—and the prophet may be a prison 
guard! The conformity that follows is described by Bettelheim: 


A prisoner had reached the final stage of adjustment to the 
camp situation when he had changed his personality so as to 
accept as his own the values of the Gestapo... old prisoners 
who seemed to have a tendency to identify themselves with the 
Gestapo did so not only in respect to aggressive behavior. 
They would try to arrogate to themselves old pieces of Gestapo 
uniforms . . . This identification with their torturers went so far 
as copying their leisure-time activities. One of the games 
played by the guards was to find out who could stand to be 
hit the longest without uttering a complaint. This game was 
copied by the old prisoners, as though they had not been hit 
often enough without need to repeat this experience as a 
game.31 


In Fromm’s judgment Western society has virtually reached a 
state of affairs such as described by Bettelheim. “Our culture is 
perhaps the first completely secularized culture in human history,” 
rendering man powerless and life meaningless.*? Fromm’s analysis, 
if not applicable to Western society at large, is certainy descrip- 
tive of Hilltown, a community described by Homans: 
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Because Hilltown still has a name, geographical boundaries, 
and people who live within the boundaries, we assume that it 
is still a community and therefore judge that it is rotten. It 


would be wiser to see that it is no longer, except in the most 
trivial sense, a community at all. 


Homans points to technical change, economic expansion, and 
warfare as the agencies responsible for “breaking up social units 
without putting anything in their place... In the old society, man 
was linked to man; in the new agglomeration—it cannot be called 
a society—he is alone...” ®3 Central to Homans’ argument is the 
importance of the small group in saving the individual from feel- 
ings of alienation. Thus alienation from values seems to occur in 


those situations where the small group has been destroyed; that is, 
where individuals have been atomized. 


In a much quoted article, Melvin Se 
variants of alienation: 
ness, isolation, and self- 
man’s work has been 


» norm-orientedness, 
Take, for instance, mean- 


writes, “a great deal of con- 
temporary thought finds a state of alienati 


because of their large-scale ac- 
ceptance in contemporary society,35 


A more serious shortcoming of Seeman’s typology is that his five 
variants of alienation are an ad hoc listing. Why five? Perhaps one 
could locate fifty, if all the synonyms for alienation—affectlessness, 
aloneness, dehumanization, etc.—were to have their nuances ex- 
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plicated. Because of his ad hoc listing, Seeman fails to state any 
relation between the five variants. It is perhaps in this regard that 
the scheme developed here has its greatest potential theoretical 
power; for the components of action have a certain logic to them: 
values, norms, roles, and facilities stand in a hierarchy. For ex- 
ample, increasing cleavage results in society as facilities, roles, 
and so on come under attack. For instance, in the earlier example 
of voting behavior, persons may dispute about voting facilities, the 
location of polls, long or short ballot, etc., without affecting the 
definition of who the voting agents are. Conflicts may arise, how- 
ever, as to who should be allowed to vote. But even such conflict 
does not necessarily impair normative institutions such as the 
two-party system. More serious cleavage would follow if these in- 
stitutions came under attack, but it would not necessarily affect the 
value of political freedom. Following the same logic one could 
generate, on the basis of our discussion, the proposition: As we 
moye up the hierarchy of the components of action, alienation is 
increasingly disruptive to the stability of a society. Seeman’s 
scheme is devoid of such proposition-generating potential. 

In sum, then, a typology must be more than an ad hoc listing of 
concepts, however sharp their reflection of reality. It is the blend 
of logical closure and empirical correspondence that seems to me 
to be the sine qua non of scientific theory. And it is toward that 
end that this essay has been directed. 
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problem, and, indeed, it has not even seemed willing to entertain 
the possibility that such a problem does exist. ; 

The fundamental question, then, becomes one of assessing the 
American Dream. Should it be tempered with cautionary folk wis- 
dom or should we ignore the heavy toll which its pursuit extracts? 
What would be the consequences for American society of a system 
of motivation directed by the oft-heard injunction attributed to 
Confucius, “He who makes his bed close to the ground does not 
have far to fall”? 

On the other hand there is little chance that the ideology can 
persist in the face of the realities of life, Ultimately some eco- 
nomic setback will occur, some limitations will be felt. What will 
the consequences be? Since our own data suggest that it is the 
middle classes who suffer most from circumscribed aspirations, 
and since they have been in the vanguard of revolutions from both 
right and left, we may well be sitting atop a potential powder keg. 
In short, disillusionment and despair provide a fertile base for ex- 
treme political movements and it is clear that it is not in short sup- 
ply in contemporary American society, 


Will America wait and watch and speculate or will a new set 
of goals emerge? 
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EPHRAIM HAROLD MIZRUCHI 


Alienation and Anomie: 
Theoretical and Empirical Perspectives* 


One of Mills’ major concerns was the utilization of the classical 
approach of nineteenth-century sociology in the process of gaining 
insight into twentieth-century social problems. This interest is 
manifested in a number of his works, but that this remained a 
major focal point in his thought is reflected in one of his last pub- 
lications, Images of Man: The Classical Tradition in Sociological 
Thinking + is an effort to view twentieth-century man through a 
classical looking-glass as reflected in the writings of Marx, Durk- 
heim, Weber, Mannheim, and the early Walter Lippmann, to name 
only a few. 

The high valuation which Mills awarded the representatives of 
this approach is reflected in his stance that, 


... the important thing about the classic sociologists is that 
even when they have turned out to be quite wrong and in- 
adequate . . . even then, by their work and by the way in 
which they did it they reveal much about the nature of so- 
ciety, and their ideas remain directly relevant to our work 
today... In general, our immediate generation of social scien- 
tists is still living off their ideas.” 


© Parts of this essay are adapted from Ephraim Harold Mizruchi, Success and 
Opportunity: A Study of Anomie (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964). 
By permission of the publisher. 
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Looking at Mills and his diverse sociological interests, we see a 
social scientist who was clearly appreciative of efforts to wed the 
classical tradition with its brilliant insights and hypotheses and con- 
temporary empirical methods. What sets Mills apart from others 
who found this process to their taste was his concern with the 
ultimate utilization of the understandings derived therefrom, as 
well as the process of selecting socially meaningful problems with 
which to deal. 

The current essay, dealing with Durkheim’s anomie and Marx’s 
alienation, demonstrates that Mills’ faith in the utility of the clas- 
sical tradition was not unwarranted. 


Marx’s concept of alienation was most clearly formulated in his 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844. Unlike Hegel and 
Feuerbach, whom he derided for their metaphysical philosophies, 
Marx approaches alienation within a specific institutional context— 

e economy. Marx held that four types of alienation emerged di- 
rectly from the work situation: (1) alienation from the process of 
work; (2) alienation from the products of work; (3) alienation 


the worker from himself; and (4) alienation of the worker from 
others, 


Marx’s concern, at this sta 
of the Industrial Revolution 
ophers who were his contem 


that aspect which had 
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Jimits are unknown between the possible and the impossible, what 
is just and what is unjust, legitimate claims and hopes and those 
which are immoderate. Consequently there is no restraint upon 
aspirations . . . With increased prosperity desires increase.” 3 

Thus, unlike Marx’s concept of alienation, which referred to 
man’s feeling of estrangement from work, its products, self, and 
others, Durkheim’s concept was directed to a condition of the so- 
cial system in which the rules of the group no longer provide limits 
to man’s impulses. 

During the past three decades Robert K. Merton’s rendering of 
anomie has had a decisive effect on contemporary sociology. Stress- 
ing Durkheim’s suggestion that the deregulation of goals is not the 
only condition of anomie, Merton focuses on the deregulation of 
means. To Merton, concerned primarily with the causal nexus 
surrounding deviant behavior, anomie is a result of the disjunction 
between socially mandated goals and the structurally available 
means for the attainment of these goals. More specifically, the 
great emphasis placed on “success” in American society and the 
lack of corresponding emphasis placed on legitimate means for its 
attainment lead to a “demoralization” of the means.t 

Furthermore, since there is unequal access to the remaining 
legitimate channels for the attainment of success goals, there will 
be unequal utilization of illegitimate means. In short, the less 
access to legitimate channels the greater the deviant behavior in 
the form of crime, delinquency, prostitution, and the like. Thus 
Merton's theory has been widely used to explain what are pre- 
sumably higher crime and delinquency rates in the relatively 
lower classes as compared with higher classes. What is interesting 
in this context, among other things, is that, although Merton pre- 
sumably takes his cue from Durkheim, for whom the greatest im- 
pact of social change affects the more affluent classes, his theory 
suggests that the less affluent classes suffer most from these proces- 
ses, Thus it is in those classes in which Marx identified the process 
of alienation that Merton expects the greatest effects of anomie. 

In order to throw light on the Merton hypothesis, the writer 
undertook an elaborate research project in a small city in upper 
New York State. By the use of interviews with 618 respondents in 
1958 and with 227 in 1960 he gained some insight into aspects of 
anomie as formulated by both Durkheim and Merton. Among the 
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findings was that, although there was a generally ae gas 
for lower-class respondents to obtain high scores on Sro z a 
scale, when multivariate analysis was utilized, it was pa a 
relatively higher classes who were significantly eg cies ce 
when they felt that their opportunities were circumscribe 7 sa 
pared with those in the lower classes. The same relations! ip he 
for employment status. Thus it was not the lower classes w $ e 
the greatest impact of limited opportunity but the middle classes. 
An examination of the nature of the values associated with suc- 
cess held by the various classes will clarify these a 
and large, the middle classes seek more nebulous and = - 
cult to attain goals associated with achievements, while the _ 
classes focus on rewards.’ In short, our data suggest that the middle 
classes suffer most from what we have termed the “Myth of In- 
finite Elevation,” the notion that there is no end to what one can 
reasonably expect to attain. P n 
In this altogether too brief summary of some of our data, p 
seems clear that it is the nature of the differential definitions fe) 
Success and its consequences which appear to be most meaningful 


in terms of the classical tradition. For the nature of work is in- 
tegrally bound up with the kinds of goals to which the lower 
classes aspire and the pecul: 


iar condition of the middle classes 
seems to encourage unrealistic aspirations. 

The analysis which we have presented here suggests that con- 
temporary American society is suffering from the combined effects 
of both alienation and anomie. Let us look at these processes in 
several contexts, 


The concern with rewards for 
accomplishment on the job, or su 
ment, on the part of our numeric 
lation makes it cle r that work 


y Marx, 
nt stron, 
classes, 


performance rather than worthy 
Ccess as contrasted with achieve- 
ally largest segment of the popu- 
is not seen as an end in itself, 
The emphasis on rewards as con- 
gly suggests alienation from work 


LS a 
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There is mounting evidence derived from a great deal of sociologi- 
cal research which supports Marx’s speculative hypotheses. One 
Je of alienation from the process of work itself is 


excellent examp. 
reflected in an interesting study by the industrial sociologist Don- 


ald F. Roy. 
While observing in a factory, Roy held a piecework job on the 


assembly-line. Roy's observations suggest that mental self-manipu- 
Jation appears to be characteristic of the assembly-line work proc- 
ess: “Making out on piecework could be a stimulating game only 
as long as the job represented a real challenge to the operator, 
only as long as the element of uncertainty was present in the ac- 
tivity’s outcome.” ë In short, this work typically involved no 
challenge. 

The many studies of work-group control of rate of output on the 
assembly line, including, for example, the Roethlisberger and 
Dickson study,” suggests that much of the activity which charac- 
terizes factory work is inherently alienative, since work satisfaction 
is not an inherent outcome of the work process in these contexts. 
In addition to the process of work itself, there is little opportunity 
for today’s factory worker to enjoy personal attachment to those 
objects which he has created. The assembly-line method has ho- 


mogenized the products of the worker's efforts to conform to the 


needs of a standardized industrial system. Parts made in Toledo, 
der to fit other units which 


Ohio, must meet precise measures in or 
are assembled in a Detroit automobile plant. 

One of our informants in the community in which interviews 
were made took the researcher on a tour of the factory in which 
the former has worked for almost two decades. Currently a parts 
inspector, this man has worked on the line from the beginning of 
his career. In describing the work and in showing the writer the 
parts which were made in the plant, he seemed to be taking per- 
sonal pride in the items produced and in the way things were done. 
But the very handling of the parts, the throwing and dropping and 
which they were treated, suggested that there is 


casualness with 
for identification with the material results of one’s 


little opportunity 


efforts in this type of work. 
In an essay, “The Myth of the Happy Worker,” Harvey Swados 


also addresses himself to the attitudes which workers have toward 


their work and its products: 
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The workers attitude toward his work is generally com- 
pounded by hatred, shame and resignation....They know 
that there is a difference between working with your back and 
working with your behind. (I do not make the distinction be- 
tween hand-work and brain-work, since we are all learning that 
white-collar work is becoming less and less brain-work.) They 
know that they work harder than the middle-class for less 
money. -- Nor is it simply . . . status-hunger that makes a man 
hate work that is mindless, endless, stupefying, sweaty, filthy, 
noisy, exhausting, insecure in its prospects, and practically 
without hope of advancement. 

The plain truth is that factory work is degrading. It is de- 
grading to any man who ever dreams of doing something 
worthwhile with his life; and it is about time we faced the 
fact. The more a man is exposed to middle-class values, the 


more sophisticated he becomes and the more production-line 
work is degrading to him8 


Swados’ observations, made during his periodic employment as 
a factory worker, provide us with more than a description of ali- 
enation from the process of work. In the italicized statement it ap- 
pears that both alienation and anomie are intertwined as factors in 
the relationship between aspirations associated with the larger so- 
ciety—presumably middle-class consumption values—and the work 
situation. This is consistent with my position that the two processes 
are bound up with each other. Furthermore, there is the suggestion 


that one’s self-esteem is bound up with work which alludes to ali- 
enation from self and others, 


Swados also offers some instructi 


ve comments with respect to 
alienation from the product, in this 


case, the automobile: 
On the one hand it is a 
freedom, almost a subs 
worker participated in 


dmired and desired as a symbol of 
titute for freedom, not because the 

making it, but because our whole cul- 
ture is dedicated to the proposition that the automobile is both 
necessary and beautiful. On the other hand it is hated and 
despised—so much that if your new car smells bad it may be 
due to a banana peel crammed down its gullet and sealed up 
thereafter, so much so that if your dealer can’t locate the 
rattle in your new car you might ask him to open the welds 
on one of those tail 


fins and vacuum out the nuts and bolts 
thrown in by workers sabotaging their own product.? 
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We could well ask, given these circumstances in the working- 
class occupational sphere, whether we would expect to find an in- 
terest in excellence on the job or achievement values. My reply is 
that one would hardly expect this kind of orientation to work. As 
was noted earlier, emphasis on rewards is characteristic of working- 
class respondents in my sample. Achievement goals must be at- 
tained in other types of occupations, primarily those associated 
with the relatively higher classes. Similarly, emphasis on excellence 
is more likely to be associated with occupations reflecting empha- 
sis on worthy accomplishments than those which stress rewards. 
Excellence, as a mode of performing, we would hold tends to be 
integrally bound up with occupations which reflect achievement 
rather than success values. 

But what of the middle-class white-collar employee? Is his work 
challenging and gratifying? While we have suggested earlier that 
there is a greater tendency to view going ahead in achievement 
terms in the relatively higher classes, this does not necessarily im- 
ply that the vast majority of workers in these classes are actually 
engaged in more meaningful work that those in the lower classes. 

Swados has mentioned that “white collar work is becoming less 
and less brain-work.” Standardization and automation are making 
robots of the middle-class worker as well. Even in teaching, edu- 
cational television threatens to make more of an automaton of our 
teachers than the bureaucratic organization of formal education 
has already accomplished. In the white-collar spheres, as in indus- 
try, personal gratification as a result of work as an end in itself and 
also as a result of the products of one’s efforts is a feeling enjoyed 
by the few rather than the many. 

This process was already in evidence during the Lynds’ second 
study of Middletown during the middle 1930's: 


It is important to note the strains which current cultural de- 
mands for dominance and aggression create in the individual 
personality. The pursuit of “success,” particularly in the busi- 
ness world where the males of the culture struggle, involves 
the acceptance of a heavy burden of disciplines and constraints. 
Most people, as a result, spend most of their time doing things 
in which they are not particularly interested, at a tempo which 
is not their own but dictated by the system. As Lawrence K. 
Frank has pointed out, to be “businesslike” means in our pres- 
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ent culture to be “impersonal.” This is but one of the false 
faces that the culture forces men to wear. Everywhere one is 
confronted by the demand that one be “on time,” act “like a 
man,” hide one’s emotions, talk and appear “successful,” be 
“energetic,” “sure of oneself,” and so on indefinitely through 
the stereotypes of being “regular.” Along with this channeling 
of individual bent and temperament that the “success pattern” 
imposes upon many businessmen must be noted in the case of 
the workingman the major constraints of inactivity due to re- 
current unemployment and to being “bottom dog” in a culture 


which habitually stresses and glorifies the traits and Possessions 
of its “top dogs,” 10 


Galbraith, too, has suggested that even achievement may no 
longer be a worthy goal among higher level employees: 


The rise of the 


tele overwhelmingly from among business executives, shows 


of itself a source of 
must be advertised. 
an, on taking over a 
age to include some- 


What we are suggestin 
cess values may be a reflection 
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form those jobs necessary for the maintenance of organized group 
life, American society itself may be threatened by the process of 
increasing instrumentalization, 

The problem of motivation leads us to a speculative hypothesis. 
We suggested above that the middle classes are provided with an 
already existing avenue for attaining alternate achievement goals. 
The alternative to which we are referring is formal social participa- 
tion which affords recognition for the active member of the organ- 
ized group. It is in the nature of social processes that norms, for 
example, may emerge as a result of activities which are associated 
with processes having little to do with the objectives of these acts. 
We would hypothesize that, while in the lower classes criminal 
norms have, in the least, been reinforced as a result of aspirational 
strains, in the middle classes a set of counter-norms has emerged 
which has a tendency to limit the emphasis upon achievement 
goals in the occupational sphere. As William H. Whyte, Jr., has 
shown, there is a growing tendency for the suburban middle 
classes to place greater emphasis upon security than on hard work, 
a major pattern in the quest to attain occupational goals, and an 
almost intense pattern of participation in formal associations. If 
there has been a diminishing emphasis upon individualism, as both 
Whyte and David Riesman have held, then this, in part at least, 
may be viewed against the background of both general affluence 
and the emergence of a set of norms which have resulted from re- 
actions to the strains associated with circumscribed opportunities 
and intense competition in the occupational sphere. Whyte has sug- 
gested that aspirations have indeed changed although his explana- 
tion for the change is at variance with our own: 


The young men speak of “the plateau.” If they were to find 
this haven they would prove that the Social Ethic is personally 
fulfilling. For the goal of the plateau is in complete consonance 
with it; one’s ambition is not a personal thing that craves 
achievement for achievement’s sake or an ego that demands 
self-expression. It is an ambition directed outward to the satis- 
faction of making others happy. Competitive struggle loses its 
meaning; in the harmonious organization one has most of the 
material rewards necessary for the good life, and none of the 
gnawing pains of the old kind of striving.'5 
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in so far as it continues to exist as a force in modern society, is 
nothing more than a cynical propaganda cover for the specific self- 
interest of competing groups. Modern politics, therefore, becomes 
amenable to analysis in terms of the mixed strategies of game 
theory (though neither Bell nor Lipset, surprisingly, have done so). 
The game is to be played, however, according to the generally ac- 
cepted constitutional limits of a Weberian “ethic of responsibility.” 
It implies, above all, the flat rejection of the radical commitment 
required by an “ethic of conscience” which “creates ‘true believers’ 
who burn with pure, unquenchable fi 
promise with faith.” The ethic of r 


do so, ideolo must “simplif 
ideas, establish a claim to truth, and, in the uni 8y implify 


on of the two, de- 
mand a commitment to action,” 11 
The end of ideology is therefore linked to its i 
to arouse the masses, And this inabili 


divorces ethics from politi 
view, transformed into a s 
ocratic politics is reduced 


cs. Modern democracy becomes, in this 


que sans telos. And dem- 


to a constellation of self-seeking pressure 
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groups peaceably engaged in a power struggle to determine the 
allocation of privilege and particular advantage. Compromise and 
evolution are to be the means for achieving, in the context of this 
struggle, the few second-order social goals which continue to re- 
main in an otherwise near perfect society. It is in this limited sense 
that the end of ideology clings desperately to its self-imposed label 
of enlightened, non-ideological, non-committed liberalism, And the 
status quo it defends in the name of democracy is a fundamental 
one—the already achieved good society. 

All this, by Bell, is carefully nailed onto Max Weber’s door. Had 
Bell, instead, opened the door and looked inside, he would have 
found that Weber’s primary concern was the fusion of the “ethic 
of responsibility” and “the ethic of absolute ends.” Contrary to 
Bell’s facile interpretation, Weber was in no sense advocating a pol- 
itics without passion. Passion without responsibility and politics 
without commitment were equally unacceptable to Weber. “Pas- 
sion,” “a feeling of responsibility,” and a “sense of proportion” were 
for Weber the three pre-eminent qualities which were decisive for 
the politician. For Weber, the problem was the forging of “a warm 
passion and a cool sense of proportion...in one and the same 
soul.” 1? In so far as the politician plays the game of politics with- 
out any sense of purpose, his actions are without meaning. In 
Weber's words, “The mere ‘power politician’ may get strong effects, 
but actually his work leads nowhere and is senseless,” 

In Weber, the “ethic of responsibility” and the “ethic of ultimate 
ends” were not to be regarded, as Bell seems to have done, as ab- 
solute contrasts, They were, instead, to be thought of as supple- 
ments reinforcing each other within the mind of the true politician, 
who was to act as the agent of social progress. In failing to take 
into account the consequences of his actions, and in refusing to 
admit the condition of human frailty, the chiliast was irrespon- 
sible and ineffective. But equally vacuous, in Weber’s opinion, was 
the politician who sought to enhance his own power without any 
vision in mind. “Certainly all historical experience,” wrote Weber, 
“confirms the truth—that man would not have attained the possible 
unless time and again he had reached out for the impossible.” 


Despite Bell’s misinterpretation of Weber, there can be little 
doubt that his arguments and those of Lipset on the decline, if not 
the end, of ideology as an operative force in the Western world are 
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In short, there is a more limited effort to forge ahead in the oc- 
cupational sphere, since achievement goals can be attained with 
much less hazard in other spheres of American life and the mate- 
rial rewards are accumulated, at least for this segment of the pop- 
ulation, without a great deal of competitive effort. 

Although this hypothesis is highly speculative, it is consistent 
with our explanation for lower-class anomie as compared with 
middle-class anomie above. We held earlier that certain processes, 
such as education, must be pursued as ends in themselves in order 
to provide optimum performance on the part of the individual. 
More important, however, we noted that institutional processes are 
characterized by end-valuation rather than means-valuation. So- 
ciety cannot afford to have certain processes come about as a 
result of chance factors alone. Thus, certain patterns come to be 
perceived as worthy of one’s efforts. Of these patterns some become 
mandatory and are incorporated into the institutional system, 

Now, if work comes to mean little more than a means to a liveli- 
hood, then it might well be that the functional prerequisites may 
not be fulfilled in a manner which will, in the very least, maintain 
the American social system. In short, if the will to work is threat- 
ened, the social system is likewise threatened. 


And what of man the ind 
personal gratification for hi 
hobbies and do-i 


e, “A thirst arises for no 


velties, unfamiliar 
ensations, all of which los, 


pleasures, nameless s e their savor once 


known.” 14 

Leisure time activities as they are currently constituted, it would 
seem, are not likely to emerge as meaningful alternatives to work. 
Although it is hazardous to generalize too broadly, 


there seem 
to be few situations in American life in which unrealis 


tic expecta- 
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tions do not constitute a problem. Daniel Boorstin, an historian, 
has suggested this in somewhat dramatic terms in a recent book, 
The Image. Characterizing Americans in terms similar to those 
of Kluckhohn in Mirror For Man, Boorstin describes us as en- 
gaged in efforts to “fill our void”: 


We [Americans] expect too much of the world. Our expecta- 
tions are extravagant in the precise dictionary sense of the 
word—“going beyond the limits of reason or moderation.” They 
are excessive. 

When we pick up our newspaper at breakfast, we expect— 
we even demand-that it bring us momentous events since the 
night before. We turn on the car radio as we drive to work 
and expect “news” to have occurred since the morning news- 
paper went to press. Returning in the evening, we expect our 
house not only to shelter us, to keep us warm in winter and 
cool in summer, but to relax us, to dignify us, to encompass us 
with soft music and interesting hobbies, to be a playground, 
a theatre and a bar. We expect our two week vacation to be 
romantic, exotic, cheap and effortless. We expect a faraway 
atmosphere if we go to a nearby place; and we expect every- 
thing to be relaxing, sanitary, and Americanized if we go to a 
faraway place. We expect new heroes every season, a literary 
masterpiece every month, a dramatic spectacular every week, 
a rare sensation every night. We expect everybody to feel free 
to disagree, yet we expect everybody to be loyal, not to rock 
the boat or take the Fifth Amendment. We expect everybody 
to believe deeply in his religion, yet not to think less of others 
for not believing. We expect our nation to be strong and great 
and vast and varied and prepared for every challenge; yet we 
expect our “national purpose” to be clear and simple, some- 
thing that gives direction to the lives of nearly two hundred 
million people and yet can be bought in a paperback at the 
corner drugstore for a dollar. 

We expect anything and everything. We expect the con- 
tradicting and the impossible. We expect compact cars which 
are spacious; luxurious cars which are economical. We expect 
to be rich and charitable, powerful and merciful, active and 
reflective, kind and competitive. We expect to be inspired by 
mediocre appeals for “excellence,” to be made literate by il- 
literate appeals for literacy. We expect to eat and stay thin, 
to be constantly on the move and ever more neighborly, to go 
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to a “church of our choice” and yet feel its 
over us, to revere God and to be God. 

Never have people been more the masters of their environ- 
ment. Yet never has a people felt more deceived and disap- 


pointed. For never has a people expected so much more than 
the world could offer.17 


guiding power 


The problems associated with the 
strumentalization of work seem to b 
mental conditions in which the ver 


marked tendency toward in- 
© symptoms of more funda- 
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... the rise of delinquency has to be seen as one among many 
similar symptoms of the growing social unbalance in the afflu- 
ent society. 

Looking at the development in Britain of the last ten years, 
one can distinguish something which seems like a built-in 
conflict in this society—a conflict between, on one side, a grow- 
ing sense of widening opportunities, of expansion, and opposed 
to it, an alarming ‘drive towards purposelessness. 

«the affluent society holds out tremendous possibilities of 
a freer life for the ordinary man. [But there is also] undeniable 
evidence that a fairly large section of British youth felt frus- 
trated, angry, bored and adrift without firm moral guidance,? 


Fyvel points out that this condition characterized not only the 
youthful in British society but adults as well, and, similarly, not 
only the British but American, Russian, and other European soci- 
eties suffered from the same condition. 

A very recent report by the Council of Europe has provided 
similar data. Twelve member countries were requested to report on 
juvenile delinquency, and all noted increases in non-utilitarian acts 
of theft and violence. Most noteworthy is that these phenomena 
appear much less often in the underdeveloped areas. 

Fyvel’s conclusions and the observations cited in the above re- 
port are compatible with our own. Increased opportunities can, 
if not recognized and anticipated, have undesirable consequences. 
And it is to the study of these factors that sociological research 
must now turn. Too many of the problems of deviant behavior and 
social pathology have been cast in the mold of poverty conditions. 
The time is ripe for studies of the concomitants of prosperity. 

We Americans have always assumed that unfettered social mo- 
bility is necessarily a desirable condition for all. During times of 
prosperity, mobility not only becomes more attainable but also 
forces itself upon the multitude. Few see the high cost which is 
paid in the form of striving toward unrealizable goals and the con- 
sequences in personal demoralization and despair. Increased op- 
portunity for success has its counterpart in increased opportunity 
for failure. If a social system is to maintain itself, it must provide a 
balance between societal needs, individual aspirations, and the 
possibility of achievement. American society has not solved this 
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Ina loose collection of essays written over a ten-year period, Daniel 
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ical issues dividing left and right [have] been reduced to a little 
more or a little less government ownership and economic plan- 
ning”; and that it readily makes little difference “which political 
party controls the domestic policies of individual nations.” All this, 
according to Lipset, “reflects the fact that the fundamental polit- 
ical problems of the industrial revolution have been solved: the 
workers have achieved industrial and political citizenship; the 
conservatives have accepted the welfare state; and the democratic 
left has recognized that an increase in over-all state power carries 
with it more dangers to freedom than solutions for economic prob- 
lems.” 4 

In this milieu intellectuals functioning as critics of society have 
become disaffected, according to Lipset, because “domestic politics, 
even liberal or socialist politics, can no longer serve as the arena 
for serious criticism from the left.” 5 Disorganized, at a loss for 
a cause, and unable to fulfill their self-image, the liberal intel- 
lectuals “have turned from a basic concern with political and 
economic systems to criticism of other sections of the basic culture 
of society, particularly of elements which cannot be dealt with 
politically.” © Or, in Bell: “Some of the younger intellectuals have 
found an outlet in science or university pursuits, but often at the 
expense of narrowing their talent into mere technique.” * 


The full import of the Bell and Lipset thesis can be derived 
principally from Bell’s misinterpretation of Max Weber: a misinter- 
pretation which leads him to consider Machiavelli and Weber in 
the same light, and to quote them at the head of the two key 
chapters of his study.’ In keeping with his own interpretation of 
Weber, Bell distinguishes between the normative “ought” and the 
empirical “is” of politics and the “ineluctable tension” between the 
two. Ethics is concerned with justice, whereas concrete politics in- 
volves “a power struggle between organized groups to determine 
the allocation of privilege.” ° Concrete politics, in other words, is 
not concerned with the realization of an ideal, but, following Lord 
Acton, with the reaping of particular advantages within the limits 
of a given ethic—an ethic which sets out clearly the rules of the 
game governing the political jockeying for position and privilege. 
Thus, modern, mature democracies representing the end of ide- 
ology have, in effect, separated ethics from politics; and ideology, 
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in so far as it continues to exist as a force in modern society, is 
nothing more than a cynical propaganda cover for the specific self- 
interest of competing groups. Modern politics, therefore, becomes 
amenable to analysis in terms of the mixed strategies of game 
theory (though neither Bell nor Lipset, surprisingly, have done so). 
The game is to be played, however, according to the generally ac- 
cepted constitutional limits of a Weberian “ethic of responsibility.” 
It implies, above all, the flat rejection of the radical commitment 
required by an “ethic of conscience” which “creates ‘true believers’ 
who burn with pure, unquenchable flame and can accept no com- 
promise with faith.” The ethic of responsibility is, in sum, “the 
pragmatic view which seeks reconciliation as its goal.” 2° Modern 


accept their Progress piecemeal and 
are, therefore, to be distinguished 
from genuine ideologues who are seemingly unaware that the good 


-ideological 
sion of the 


ideology, therefore, is to fuse the 


d and ignite their passions into a 


er to do so, ideology must “simplify 
ideas, establish a claim to truth, i i 


mand a commitment to action,” 11 


The end of ideology is therefore linked 
to arouse the masses, And this inabili 
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groups peaceably engaged in a power struggle to determine the 
allocation of privilege and particular advantage. Compromise and 
evolution are to be the means for achieving, in the context of this 
struggle, the few second-order social goals which continue to re- 
main in an otherwise near perfect society. It is in this limited sense 
that the end of ideology clings desperately to its self-imposed label 
of enlightened, non-ideological, non-committed liberalism. And the 
status quo it defends in the name of democracy is a fundamental 
one—the already achieved good society. 

All this, by Bell, is carefully nailed onto Max Weber’s door. Had 
Bell, instead, opened the door and looked inside, he would have 
found that Weber’s primary concern was the fusion of the “ethic 
of responsibility” and “the ethic of absolute ends.” Contrary to 
Bell’s facile interpretation, Weber was in no sense advocating a pol- 
itics without passion. Passion without responsibility and politics 
without commitment were equally unacceptable to Weber. “Pas- 
sion,” “a feeling of responsibility,” and a “sense of proportion” were 
for Weber the three pre-eminent qualities which were decisive for 
the politician, For Weber, the problem was the forging of “a warm 
passion and a cool sense of proportion...in one and the same 
soul.” 1? In so far as the politician plays the game of politics with- 
out any sense of purpose, his actions are without meaning. In 
Weber's words, “The mere ‘power politician’ may get strong effects, 
but actually his work leads nowhere and is senseless.” 

In Weber, the “ethic of responsibility” and the “ethic of ultimate 
ends” were not to be regarded, as Bell seems to have done, as ab- 
solute contrasts, They were, instead, to be thought of as supple- 
ments reinforcing each other within the mind of the true politician, 
who was to act as the agent of social progress. In failing to take 
into account the consequences of his actions, and in refusing to 
admit the condition of human frailty, the chiliast was irrespon- 
sible and ineffective. But equally vacuous, in Weber's opinion, was 
the politician who sought to enhance his own power without any 
vision in mind. “Certainly all historical experience,” wrote Weber, 
“confirms the truth—that man would not have attained the possible 
unless time and again he had reached out for the impossible.” 


Despite Bell's misinterpretation of Weber, there can be little 
doubt that his arguments and those of Lipset on the decline, if not 


the end, of ideology as an operative force in the Western world are 
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based largely on fact. But whether or not this represents a desirable 
state of affairs is quite another matter. The favorable interpre- 
tation given to this development by Bell and Lipset has been gen- 
erally accepted, if not applauded, by most observers. Yet, there 
seems to be a great deal of potential confusion over the meaning 
of “ideology” and “ideological thought” if care is not taken to use 
these terms consistently. The most exhaustive analysis of the con- 
cept appears in Karl Mannheim’s well-known Ideology and 
Utopia. In Mannheim, ideology is taken to mean the ideas and 
thought-patterns of the interest-bound ruling groups which explain, 
justify, and rationalize the status quo, while utopia is the intellec- 
tual stimulus provided by the oppressed groups who challenge the 
established order and seek to transform it into the good society. 
When Bell and Lipset speak of the “end of ideology,” what they 
mean is the “end of utopian thought,” for they are both clearly re- 
ferring to the decline of socialist or Marxian ideas within the con- 
text of an affluent Western society. Lipset, however, pushes his 
argument further (and more explicitly than Bell) when he de- 
clares, contrary to the judgment of the most profound minds of 
Western political thought, that democracy “is the good society itself 
in operation.” The classical distinction between “nature” and “con- 
vention” is thus obliterated, and the traditional role of the intellec- 
tual as social critic is no longer logically possible. For if “what ought 
to be” already is, then the intellectual has no other function than 
to describe and to celebrate the arrival of a Lipsetian utopia. Yet 
much of the intellectual output of today in film 
in art reveals a profound discontent with thin: 
and Bell recognize this intellectual alienati 
it is not political. It is only by narrowly de! 
cerned with “voting behavior” or with “welfare measures” that 
they can come to such a conclusion, But if the traditional idea of 
political philosophy is maintained, there is yet some small contri- 
bution that intellectuals can make, which will be something other 
than a justification, tacit or overt, for whatever is. 

Liberals such as Lipset,” writes one political scientist, “are 
proud of the Progress which has been made in the Western world, 
but it is curious that they never acknowledge the fact that we have 
gotten as far as we have precisely because of the ideologies which 
stirred men to action.” And if the end of ideology is, in fact, the 
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case, “then we have the best explanation of why we in the West are 
standing still.” 14 

But the most bitterly forceful comments have come from an- 
other source. C. Wright Mills and Bell and Lipset have been each 
other’s severest critics, and Mills, defining the end of ideology as 
“an intellectual celebration of apathy” which has collapsed rea- 
soning into reasouableness, attacks the emphasis of Bell and Lip- 
set on strictly factual analysis: 


The disclosure of fact...is the rule. The facts are duly 
weighed, carefully balanced, always hedged. Their power to 
outrage, their power truly to enlighten in a political way, their 
power to aid decision, even their power to clarify some sit- 
uation—all that is blunted and destroyed.1® 


Facts, of course, do not in themselves have the power to outrage, 
enlighten, or clarify. And perhaps, for this reason, Mills’ argu- 
ment is in need of some elaboration. An empiricist, devoid of any 
“passion,” is no more capable of describing the world as it is than 
is an ideologue who views the world around him solely through the 
lens of his ideological Weltanschauung. The hope, or the belief, 
that the end of the ideological caste of mind will permit us to view 
the world uncolored by value judgments is nothing but the delu- 
sion of an unsophisticated positivism; which is, in essence, a flight 
from moral responsibility. For facts are themselves the product of 
viewing “reality” through theoretical preconceptions which, in turn, 
are conditioned by the problems confronting us. And the theoret- 
ical precepts which determine the relevant facts of a particular 
view of “reality” are not themselves entirely value free. Social 
theories, in short, are the result of our concern with specific prob- 
lems. And social problems are concerned with ethical goals. Social 
theorists, furthermore, differ in their value judgments and thus 
differ in their theoretical constructions of “reality.” They differ, that 
is, in the problems they see, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
they see a given problem in different ways. Consequently, they 
differ as to the facts relevant to a given problem. There is, in other 
words, a selectivity of facts in the analysis of social problems. Some 
facts included in one approach are excluded in another; and even 
those held in common may, and usually do, differ in the weight 
given to them and in their theoretical and causal interrelations. 
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All this raises the following possibilities: that the theory of veri- 
fication in the social sciences is of a different order from that 
found in the other sciences; that the moral preconceptions of social 
theorists unavoidably determine the shape of their theories, the 
classification systems they employ, and their concepts and hypoth- 
eses; and that objective criteria of relevance for the evaluation 
of competing constructions of social reality, therefore, may not ex- 
ist. Perhaps the best we can hope for is some form of objective 
relativism. But however that may be, it is clear that those who 
would suggest that sociological analysis is a pure science objec- 
tively concerned with pure “facts” are indulging in an ideological 
positivism uniquely their own; a wertlos 17 positivism which 
amounts to nothing more than an unthinking apologia for whatever 
is. And their value judgments, because of their implicit subcon- 
sciousness, are all the more inflexible and rigid. Their pronounce- 
ments, moreover, do not admit of compromise and take on an ex 
cathedra quality found only in those who believe they have some- 
how secured the truth—or the good society. 

Along these lines, C. Wright Mills would agree that the end of 
ideology makes a fetish of empiricism and entails an ideology of 
its own—and ideology of political complacency for the justification 
of things as they are, and the celebration of modern society as a 
going concern. Utopian thought, or left 
to Mills, is concerned with a “structur: 
tions of society and with the f 
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has observed, “is relative to an ideal which reflection creates.” And 
it is here that, perhaps, the most serious criticism of the end of 
ideology can be made. 

The modern politician is viewed, appreciatively by Bell and Lip- 
set, as a non-committed individual drenched in the art of compro- 
mise. The ideologue, on the other hand, is committed to some 
pattern of institutional change which, in terms of his values, be- 
comes transformed into social progress. It is irrelevant whether one 
agrees with the vision of a particular ideology. The important point 
is that freedom, in the philosophical sense, and a social commitment 
which transcends the status quo are interrelated and interdepend- 
ent. 

Rejecting the notion of man tied to a merciless fate which robs 
him of his future, we are left to regard him free and immersed in 
the process of becoming. Man is, in other words, a potential, and 
his willingness or ability to seize life by the throat, as it were, 
and force it to serve his needs, is a measure of his freedom. Free- 
dom, in short, excludes a complacency which rests on past or pres- 
ent achievements, or which nurtures the illusion of having already 
achieved the best of all possible worlds where progress, in any 
meaningful sense is, by definition, no longer possible. If man, liv- 
ing as he does in a grossly imperfect world, is not uniquely deter- 
mined by his past and is nothing but a potential in terms of his 
impending future, then the act of commitment is a prior require- 
ment for the realization of his freedom and thus his future. And if 
modern democracy is predicated on the end of ideology, that is, 
on the end of commitment, then it negates itself and becomes the 
very denial of freedom. If it has any commitment at all, it is the 
false commitment to itself—to the narcissistic approval of itself as it 
is in all its sparkling perfection—with the net result that it has re- 
treated from the problems of the world about it, spending its time, 
as it does, idly admiring its reflection in the looking glass, and only 
now and then showing some concern over the occasional pimple 
which erupts to mar its beauty temporarily. 

Another objection to the end of ideology lies in its inability to 
make the fundamental distinction between what it considers to be 
the good society and a social theory which has become obsolete as 
a result of the changing values and problems of succeeding gen- 
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liberal orientation of the 1930's, it looks at the current situation 
and proudly declares that the 


international problems, and on 
ability to cope with, let alone 
seized the American econ- 


tters, Hans J. Morgenthau writes of 
to the facts of foreign policy... of 
gh there were nothing else to foreign 
] particular set of empirical facts” concern- 
ing this or that foreign policy problem.!® The latter-day pragma- 
tists, in Morgenthau’s opinion, are basically anti-theoretical, anti- 


utopian empiricists who pride themselves on having “no illusions 
about the facts as they are nor any 


grand design for changing 
them.” Indeed, their crowning achievement, in their own view, is 
their “courage to look the facts in th 


e face and...deal with each 
issue on its own terms.” Underlying their entire approach is their 
profound belief that “the problems of the social world [will] yield 


to a series of piecemeal empirical attacks, unencumbered by pre- 
conceived notions and com 


prehensive planning.” As a result our 
foreign policy lacks an overall cohesiveness and has degenerated 
into a series of unrelated operations not always consistent with 
each other, and often far temoved from the realities of the situa- 
tion which the facts, of their own accord, are supposed to make 
clear. Thus, according to 


Morgenthau, in trying to escape the 
Scylla of utopianism we are foundering on the Charybdis of empiri- 
cism. In the name of “facts” we are reduced to approaching the 
major problems of our existence as though they were mere matters 
of technical manipulation, What is obviously needed is an ideology 
to interpret the “facts” of a social situation and to suggest mean- 
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ingful solutions in terms of a particular reading of these self-same 
“facts.” 1 

In a similar vein, other end-of-ideology advocates deny that 
there is anything substantively wrong with the American economy. 
It is their unwillingness to engage in any form of structural criti- 
cism, and their tendency to look upon those who do as vestigial ap- 
pendages of modern democratic society that compels them to re- 
gard the existing tools as adequate for the correction of what they 
consider to be a temporary and fleeting imbalance. They deny the 
necessity for any structural reorganization of society and insist that 
it is all a matter of mere technical adjustment within the existing 
canons of responsibility, This ability of the end-of-ideology ap- 
proach to blur understanding and lead to inaction is magnified 
out of all sensible proportions by the internal economic problems 
of the United States since 1953. 

Since the end of World War II the American economy has con- 
tinued to experience alternating periods of expansion and contrac- 
tion. The postwar boom of 1946-48 involved a huge spending spree 
by households and business firms for long-denied consumers’ and 
producers’ durable goods. And the liquid assets accumulated by 
both groups during the war provided the means for financing the 
boom. The 1948-49 recession which followed was quickly reversed 
by the outbreak of the Korean War, and with the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea the American economy dipped into the trough of 
1953-54. These two initial postwar booms are easily understood. 
What is not so easy to understand is the grossly inadequate per- 
formance of the economy since the end of the Korean War. 

Since 1953, the number of quarters from trough to cyclical peak 
has steadily declined. And while these post-Korean recoveries have 
become progressively abortive and of shorter duration, the rate of 
unemployment has virtually doubled as we have moved from one 
cyclical peak to another—from 2.7 per cent of the civilian labor 
force during the second quarter peak of 1953 to 5.2 per cent for 
the latest cyclical peak in the second quarter of 1960. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in our successive peaks of economic activ- 
ity both the average duration of unemployment and the amount of 
long-term unemployment have increased to alarming proportions. 
A corollary to this rise of chronic unemployment is the slowing 
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down of the annual growth rate (computed on a peak to peak 
basis) from 4.8 per cent for the period 1948-53, to 2.5 per cent for 
1953-60—a drop well below the long term historical rate (18g0- 
. cent. 
a ee sever of illustrating the seriousness as well as the 
magnitude of the problem currently facing us is to compute the 
difference between what the economy could have produced at a 
given point in time, assuming a full employment use of its re- 
sources, and what it actually did produce. This can be done by 
adopting the technique of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Assuming a long-term potential growth rate of 3.5 per cent 
(comprised roughly of a 1.5 per cent increase in the labor force and 
a 2 per cent increase in the productivity of labor) and an unem- 
ployment rate of roughly 4 per cent (assumed, on the basis of mid- 
1955, to be compatible with relative price-level stability), the 
gap between potential and actual output amounted to approxi- 
mately $34 billion for the third quarter of 1962 on an annual basis 
and in constant 1954 dollars. If we accept the late President’s call 
for a growth rate of 4.5 per cent, the gap increases to $70 bil- 
lion. And if we set a 2.5 per cent unemployment rate as our defi- 
nition of full employment, then, at the increased growth rate of 
4-5 per cent, the gap jumps to over $100 billion of output lost irre- 
trievably. 

It seems reasonable to conclude on the face of this evidence 
that the American economy is suffering from a non-cyclical slack of 
chronic proportions—despite an arms race which pumps into the 
economy an average of $50 billion a year. To argue that in spite of 
these developments things are not as bad as they were in the 
1930's is to commit the error of judging and comparing business 
cycles solely in terms of their statistical differences, rather than in 
terms of the potential consequences which would follow from a 
protracted failure to maintain an adequate growth rate. Undue em- 
phasis on non-ideological, “factual” analysis and their statistical 
comparisons breeds an unthinking empiricism which ignores the 
context of the data and hence their meaning. It becomes unhistor- 
ical and short-sighted. Though there is a difference between being 
blind and being short-sighted, in the history of things the two are 
indistinguishable. 


Stripped to its essentials the crisis facing the United States in 
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the 1960's involves two gaps—the internal gap between the actual 
and potential output of the American economy, and the external 
gap between the growth rates of the United States, the Common 
Market, and the Soviet Union. The closing of the internal gap and 
the narrowing of the external gap is of paramount importance if 
the United States is to survive as a major power. It should be made 
clear, however, that the closing of the internal gap does not neces- 
sarily imply a closing of the external gap. A closing of the internal 
gap would require a significantly larger increase in the short-term 
growth rate than we have been experiencing in the last decade. 
But once closed the economy would then proceed along its now 
inadequate long-term growth rate of 3.2 per cent. It is, therefore, 
of critical importance that, aside from the internal policies needed 
to close the internal gap, as measured by the Council of Economic 
Advisers, additional measures need to be undertaken to increase 
the long-term rate of economic growth; which would then require a 
still larger increase in the short-term rate. 

On either count, and more so in conjunction, the critical factor 
in the American economy is the role of government. The major ob- 
stacles to a solution are the Congress of the United States, the 
absence of leadership in the Executive branch of government, and, 
in general, the built-in perversities of our political system. What is 
desperately needed is a radical change in the American public’s 
assessment of the role of government in a democratically oriented 
society. If we are to meet the joint problem of the two gaps, long- 
range planning on a governmental level becomes imperative and 
the present division between the private and public sectors of the 
economy must be looked upon as unrealistic. We must not engage, 
as has the Council of Economic Advisers, in historical extrapola- 
tions from the past which supposedly show that nothing has 
changed and that our old tools are as good as new. Nor does this 
necessarily imply the adoption of socialist planning. It is rather a 
question of what changes are needed, at the minimum, to make 
the capitalist system viable in a power world. The internal gap, for 
example, may be a structural rather than merely a technical prob- 
lem in cyclical instability. If so, then the indirect Keynesian con- 
trols of monetary and fiscal policy may no longer be fully adequate. 
For one thing, it must be kept in mind that business cycles and 
wars induce, however subtly, irreversible changes in the underlying 
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institutional structure of a modern society. And our theoretical con- 
structions of reality, if they are to have any meaning at all, paust 
absorb these changes over time. In so far as existing social theories 
do not take these structural developments into account, they be- 
come obsolete and hence invalidated. 

One of the problems of the postwar period has been the emer- 
gence of inflationary depressions attributable to the relative mild- 
ness of our periodic recessions and to the emergence of oligopolistic 
concentrations of market power in both community and factor 
markets. With the economic pressures thus emanating from the 
supply side, more so than from the demand side, serious doubt has 
been cast on the ability of monetary and fiscal policy to achieve a 
full employment use of our resources, even at an inadequate long- 
term growth rate based on a 4 per cent unemployment rate. And 
it is a bit ludicrous to suppose that, by riding things out with inad- 
equate policies derived from inadequate theories, it is only the 
timetable and not the path of an economy which will be affected. 
It may be that no changes exist, under these circumstances, which 
would make capitalism, as we know it, viable. But it is at least 
incumbent upon us to determine if this is so and not slide into a 
doctrinal rigidity which would assure its defeat. The problem fac- 
ing us may not be a purely technical one. We need to determine 
this. If our traditional tools are found to be inadequate, then what 
will be needed is a drastic re-evaluation of our institutional frame- 
work and the value premises upon which it is based. 

It is time that the graduate departments of our major universi- 
ties become more than just places where competent technicians are 
trained. Rather than making what Mills called “structural criti- 
cism” their business, they have enthroned a false scientism, made 
a fetish of an objectivity which, of necessity, must also be false, 
and have in the process become centers for radiating the end-of- 
ideology approach to social problems. In essence, they have be- 
come the great defenders of the American Establishment. 

Though the intellectuals in our universities have rationalized 
and made the end of ideology respectable, they have done so ex 
post facto; they were preceded by the politicians who, without 
being conscious that their actions had a name, practiced it never- 

theless. The politicians have long become, to use Max Weber's 
terminology, scientists without vision and sensualists without heart, 
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but at least they have had the saving grace, unlike the intellectuals, 
of not rationalizing their intellectual bankruptcy into the good 
society. 


It has been agreed that Bell’s and Lipset’s account of the end of 
ideology in the West is, in large part, accurate. There is, neverthe- 
less, a judgment to be made apart from the accuracy of their ac- 
count. Bell and Lipset regard the end of ideology as good. Our 
point here is that it must be judged contextually, and that under 
the present conditions it borders on the disastrous. This can be il- 
lustrated by comparing the two supreme technicians of American 
politics—Franklin D. Roosevelt and John F. Kennedy. 

Early in his campaign of 1960 Kennedy assumed the mantle, 
sceptre, and orb of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He presented him- 
self to the electorate in Roosevelt’s image and proclaimed the New 
Frontier, Sounding very much like a committed ideologue with a 
vision, he vowed to get America moving again. That the New Fron- 
tier, unlike the New Deal, bogged down in a series of debilitating 
political compromises in no way destroys the basic validity of 
President Kennedy’s self-identification with Roosevelt. Both are 
supreme examples of the non-committed, non-ideological politi- 
cian acting strictly out of political expediency. Both placed the 
highest value on political success at the polls and regarded such 
success as the sine qua non of their existence. And neither had any 
fixed, or well-defined vision of the good society. Any social interests 
they upheld were not so much out of conviction as out of their in- 
herent political value at the polls. Yet, though they are similar in 
all these and other respects, the consequences of their common and 
purely political approach to politics are not the same. The 1960's 
are, obviously, not the 1930's. And it is in the context of each of 
these two periods of crisis that the end of ideology common to both 
Roosevelt and Kennedy must be judged. 

The crisis of the 1930's gave rise, through the New Dealers, to 
a new wave of hope, and to the conviction that by social engineer- 
ing, things could be put aright. The flood of social legislation in the 
early days of the New Deal was an extraordinary attempt to bring 
about the needed institutional changes. This passion for pragmatic 
social experimentation was deeply rooted in the belief that human 
nature was highly, if not infinitely plastic. It was, in other words, 
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basically optimistic and full of hope in a time of crisis. Tt was an 
age of critical thought, of regeneration, of faith in man’s power to 
change the institutional complex within which he lived. It en- 
gaged, unstintingly, in a fundamental criticism of man and the 
institutional melange within which he had entrapped himself. So- 
ciety, in short, was to be reconstructed in the image and in the 
interests of the so-called common man. But there was no overall 
blueprint. It was an empirical approach to democracy. 

If there was no ideological cohesion, there was at least general 
agreement that something had to be done and a clear understand- 
ing of the problem in personal terms. The ugly tear in the social 
fabric of a once prosperous society was readily understood by the 
man in the street. It was a part of his everyday experience and af- 
fected or was a direct and frightening threat to his continued well- 
being. And it was on this stage that the end of ideology entered 
in the form of President Roosevelt. 

Being a non-ideologue, Roosevelt responded to the political pres- 
sures of his time. This supreme politician could wet his finger and 
hold it up to the prevailing winds. When he found the winds 
blowing steadily, in gale force, in one particular direction, it was 
not difficult for him to determine the conditions of political success 
and thus to bring an enormous pressure to bear on the Congress in 
support of his program. The political coloration and social inno- 
vations of the New Deal were largely the result of political ex- 
pediency in a country where political success counts for all. The 
tune of the New Deal was played by ear, and the end of ideology 
in the guise of a charismatic president served to make the vast 
power of the presidency responsive to the public will. 

The current crisis is not immediately understandable in direct, 
personal terms by the ubiquitous man-in-the-street. The threat of 
nuclear annihilation numbs his sense of credulity and is so vast as 
to be beyond his conceptual capacity. The problem of disarma- 
ment is also much too complicated to be fully comprehended by 
him, except in the perversely myopic sense of realizing that his 
economic welfare is somehow tied to the continuance of the arms 

race. Despite the poor performance of the economy since 1953 and 
the growth of unemployment, the affluent society continues to 
maintain its image unimpaired. There are no breadlines, as in the 
1930's, and the economic problem has not yet pierced the individ- 
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ual’s consciousness, since, for most people, it is not yet a direct 
threat. And if one major aspect of the economic problem is the 
long-run power threat implied by the disparate rates of economic 
growth between the United States and the Soviet Union, then 
surely this is the most remote of his immediate concerns. Further- 
more, foreign policy has become so caught up in the ideology of the 
Cold War that the common man can only react to it emotionally, 
and unthinkingly approve the vast expenditures needed for a sense- 
less and suicidal arms race. In short, the problems of the 1960's 
are much too abstract for the limited social vision of the common 
man. 

It is in this totally different context that a non-ideological man 
like President Kennedy had to operate. It is not the kind of crisis 
which confronts the individual with understandable, let alone 
meaningful, problems to which he can respond politically. So when 
President Kennedy wet his finger and held it up to the political 
winds, he found them blowing simultaneously in all directions. As 
a non-ideologue he had no commitment, with the result that he was 
found standing squarely in the center, surrounded on all sides by 
advisers who were similarly uncommitted. Democratic politics has 
thus degenerated into a conforming consensus around the middle. 
This does not mean, of course, that nothing at all was done. In both 
foreign and domestic policy the President moved first in one direc- 
tion, felt the situation out and then, according to his political 
sensibilities, moved in another. He excelled in practicing a pragma- 
tism that has become wishy-washy; an “ideology of caginess” that 
became internally inconsistent and directionless. There was no co- 
herence; no well-thought-out sense of purpose in foreign policy, 
as Hans Morgenthau has pointed out, and this was even more ob- 
vious with respect to domestic policy. Above all, and unlike the 
1930's, there was no general consensus in the body politic to which 
the President could respond, out of sheer political expediency, in a 
clear and consistent manner. In short, there was no limiting frame 
of reference within which to innovate, and, lacking one of his own, 
he floundered, compromised, and tried to be all things to all men. 
Leadership in these circumstances requires vision as well as tech- 
nique. President Kennedy failed to provide the needed leadership 
precisely because he had no clear picture of what ought to be done. 
Indeed, like Lipset, he rationalized the emptiness of modern society 
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and declared that it is the good society and that all the problems 
which do remain are purely technical. io 
Two talks by the late President more than amply demonstrat 
just how deeply “committed” he was to the Bell and Lipset thesis. 
In his remarks before the Economic Conference held in Washing- 


ton on May 21, 1962, the President distinguished between myth and 
reality in these words: 


I would like also to say a word about the difference between 
myth and reality. Most of us are conditioned for many years 
to have a political viewpoint, Republican or Democrat—liberal, 
conservative, moderate. The fact of matter is that most of the 
problems, or at least many of them that we now face, are 
technical problems, are administrative problems. They are very 
sophisticated judgments which do not lend themselves to the 
great sort of “passionate movements” which have stirred this 
country so often in the past. Now they deal with questions 
which are beyond the comprehension of most men. 


A month later, at his 1962 commencement address at Yale Uni- 
versity, Kennedy further elaborated on this theme. 


Today ... the central domestic problems of our time are more 
subtle and less simple. They do not relate to basic clashes of 
philosophy and ideology, but to ways and means of reaching 
common goals—to research for sophisticated solutions to com- 
plex and obstinate issues. 

What is at stake in our economic decisions today is not 
some grand warfare of rival ideologies which will sweep the 
country with passion but the practical management of a mod- 
ern economy. What we need are not labels and cliches but 


more basic discussion of the sophisticated and technical ques- 
tions involved in kee 


ping a great economic machinery moving 
ahead. 


+++ political labels and 
to the solutions. 


-..the problems of ...the Sixties as opposed to the kinds 
of problems we faced in 


l the Thirties demand subtle challenges 
for which technical answers—not political answers—must be 
provided. 


ideological approaches are irrelevant 


Thus, the art of compromise and technical manipulation is all 
that remains. The problems usually associated with an ethic of 
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conscience are no longer with us. The faith ladder has been stripped 
of its rungs, and we are all standing on the hard ground of objec- 
tive fact. 


Bell and Lipset are of one mind. Whereas the old ideologies of 
the West have become exhausted by the march of Western prog- 
ress, new ideologies have arisen in Asia and Africa—the ideologies, 
according to Bell, of industrialization, modernization, Pan-Arabism, 
color, and nationalism. The new ideologies, unlike the old, are 
not being fashioned by the intellectuals along universal or human- 
istic lines. Rather, they are instrumentally parochial and employed 
by political leaders who have created them for purposes of rapid 
development and national power. And the disoriented Western 
liberals have desperately embraced the new ideology of economic 
development to “wash away the memory of old disillusionments.” 2° 
In this sense, Lipset believes there is “still a real need for politi- 
cal analysis, ideology, and controversy, within the world commu- 
nity, if not within the Western democracies,” and the Western 
ideologue, stripped of issues, must now focus his attention on this 
new area. Though ideology and passion are no longer necessary 
in the affluent democracies of the West, they are very much needed 
in the less affluent countries of the world. In the underdeveloped 
countries, we should encourage the radical and socialist politicians 
because, according to Lipset, “only parties which promise to im- 
prove the situation of the masses through widespread reform... 
can hope to compete with the communists.” 2? Therefore, the dis- 
affected liberals of the West, the unreconstructed intellectuals, the 
trade union leaders (at least those who are still liberal), and the 
socialists have a positive role to play—abroad; where their “irre- 
sponsible and demagogic” visions and their psychological or path- 
ological need to criticize can be put to good use in developing 
free political and economic institutions. 

In time, if we are successful, the underdeveloped countries will 
become developed and as they, too, solve all their pressing politi- 
cal, social, and economic problems, ideologies will wither on the 
vines. Then peace will break out in an enlarged West and interna- 
tional relations and disputes will, like purely internal problems, be 
governed by an international ethic of responsibility. The Soviet 
Union, in the process, will, like some execrable disease, have been 
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effectively quarantined and left to dissolve in its own juices. Or, if 
the rapid industrialization of the Soviet Union were also to result 
in a decline of dogma, there would then be an end to ideology 
throughout the world, and peace, in the absence of commitment, 
would descend, like a dove which would forever roost in the 
parliaments of man. 

Lipset and Bell are, in effect, arguing that the nations of the 
world are all racing toward a static state of equilibrium; only some 
countries have had a head start. A few have already achieved the 
good society. Others are fast approaching it. And still others, the 
underdeveloped countries, have only just begun their ascent. In 
time, all will have arrived, but until such time it will be the respon- 
sibility of those already at the pinnacle to reach down and help 
the others up. In all this, it would seem, dynamic change is a tran- 
sitory phenomenon, and all of human history, in all its turmoil and 
in all its travail, has been moving, inexorably, toward this supreme 
goal of universal peace. At bottom, what Bell and Lipset are giv- 
ing us is a philosophy of history—if not of the past, then certainly 
of the future. 

The argument is incredible. Indeed, it is more than that. It is the 
Marxian dialectic brought to a halt in the final synthesis of the 
modern, non-ideological, democratic welfare state shimmering in 
the radiance of a non-committed scientism. It has, furthermore, one 
element in common with most other philosophies of history—it 
celebrates the present. The present becomes the touchstone for 
measuring the past and the future. Bell and Lipset have stood 
Hegel on his head once more. Instead of the better being the critic 
of the good, the good, in Bell and Lipset, insures that the better 
will not come into existence.” 

The end of ideology of Bell and Lipset is nothing more than the 
ideology of the status quo. It can be so described in the sense that 
ee ania has already been achieved, then, by definition, 
milal A Pn criticism no longer exists. And American 

; l ght, in so far as it shares the convictions of Bell and 
Lipset, is fast approaching the end of its ideological line. The dan- 
ger is that this end-of-ideology approach to social problems will 
promote an ideological brittleness and intransigience which will 
effectively rule out any criticism of any of the basic presuppositions 
concerning the righteousness of its cause. For the worship of “sci- 
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entism” tends to convert “facts” into revealed truths which, by 
their nature, brook no challenge and refuse to be negotiated. 

As for the underdeveloped countries, the ideology of the status 
quo in this country, despite the admirable exhortations of Bell and 
Lipset, has consistently supported reactionary regimes in these 
underdeveloped areas and has resisted, or sought to modify in most 
cases, the pressures for fundamental change. The ideology of the 
East, on the other hand, poses with some measure of success as 
the champion of downtrodden peoples and as the vehicle of change. 
In this sense it has shown itself to be more viable and more willing 
to adapt itself to the pragmatics of the situation. At any rate it 
does not present itself in the ludicrous light of proposing to export 
its unwanted and socially useless ideologues to the underdeveloped 
countries. 

As an epilogue to Bell, if it is true, as he argues, that the New 
Left in Britain “has passion but little definition of the future,” it is 
also true that in the liberalism of the United States even the pas- 
sion has been leached out. Liberalism in this country is dead and 
the end of ideology is its legacy. 


NOTES: 


1. The End of Ideology: On the Exhaustion of Political Ideas in the Fifties 
(New York, Rev. Ed., 1961). 

2. Political Man (New York, 1960). 

3. Ibid. p. 403, italics supplied. In response to criticisms of Political Man, 
Lipset has somewhat modified this statement and has sought to restate 
his liberalism (“My View From Our Left,” Columbia University Forum, 
Fall 1962). “Democracy,” now, “is not simply a means to the end of 
the good society, it is itself the only society in which social tendencies 
which press man to exploit man may be restrained.” This rather 
negative approach to democracy and the good society is further con- 
firmed by his statement that his espousal of democracy “rests on the 
assumption that only a politically democratic society can reduce the 
pressures—endemic in social systems—to increase the punitive and dis- 
criminatory effects of stratification.” For it is the democratic freedom of 
the underprivileged classes to organize which gives rise to an effective 
and levelling “counter-power” operating within the tules-of-the-game of 
institutionalized conflict. The similarity of this to John K. Galbraith’s 
theory of “countervailing power” is obvious, and is subject to the same 
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limitations. Lipset’s ideal is the non-idcological welfare state toward 
which, he believes, the United States is moving. 

4. Political Man, pp. 403-6. In addition Lipset cites, with apparent ap- 
proval, a comment made to him by the editor of a leading Swedish 
newspaper: “Politics is now boring. The only issues are whether the 
metal workers should get a nickel more an hour, the price of milk should 
be raised, or old-age pensions extended.” Similarly in Bell we have: “In 
the Western world...there is today a rough consensus among intel- 
lectuals on political issues: the acceptance of the Welfare State; the 
desirability of decentralized power; a system of mixed economy and of 
political pluralism ...[And] the workers whose grievances were once 
the driving energy for social change, are more satisfied with the society 
than the intellectuals” (pp. 397-9). 

For other views reflecting the end of ideology the following recent 
works should be consulted: John Strachey, Contemporary Capitalism 
(New York, 1956); C. A. R. Grossland, The Future of Socialism (New 
York, 1957); John K. Galbraith, American Capitalism (Boston, Rev. Ed., 
1956), and The Affluent Society (Boston, 1958); Henry Wallich, The 
Cost of Freedom (New York, 1960); and the debate going on in Eng- 
land between the neo-revisionists and the fundamentalists in the pages 
of Encounter, New Left Review, and the New Statesman, particularly 
during 1960-61. Limitations of space preclude any examination of these 
various approaches. With the exception of the English “fundamentalists,” 
they all reflect the view, in greater or lesser degree, 
problems of industrial society have been solved and thai 
problems are basically technical and easily within our grasp. Perhaps the 
most unabashed statement of this position is to be found in Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., “Where Does the Liberal Go From Here?” New York 
Times Magazine, August 4, 1957- 

5. Political Man, p. 408. 
6. Ibid. p. 409. 
7. The End of Ideology, P- 399. 
8. me Chap. 12, and “The End of Ideolo, 
he quotations used by Bell are: “He 
his own as well as others, 
(Weber); and “Men commit 
their hopes” (Machiavelli). 
g. Ibid. p. 279. 
10. Ibid. pp. 279-80. 
11. Ibid. p. 396. 
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t the remaining 
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12. For Weber's position and the quotations used, see Hans H 
A j iy a . Gerth and 
C. Wright Mills (eds. , From Max Weber New York, 1946 ss 
i ( ) 2 ( » 194 ), pp. 115-16, 


13. Ideology and Utopia (New York, 1955). 
14. Andrew Hacker, 


, in an otherwise favorable review of Lipset’ 
(Commentary, J lesen 


une 1961). A further criticism made by Hacker con- 
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15. 


16. 
27- 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


cerns the limitations of a purely empirical approach to the problems of 
modern society. If the myths of the left-wing ideology have in fact 
declined, this does not necessarily imply that we have matured, politi- 
cally, in the sense of being willing not only to face, but to live with 
the facts. In the words of Hacker: “Lipset hopes to supplant myth with 
fact. Empiricism, like it or not, forces one to concentrate on things as 
they are or as they have been. A description of how things might be 
were we to embark on changing the social order is bound to be specu- 
lative, not factual. ... The visions of ideologues, then, coupled, with 
their mythologies about the world of reality, should be evaluated not on 
empirical but on strategic grounds.” 

For an incredibly nasty reference to the late C. Wright Mills, see 
Seymour M. Lipset and Neil Smelser, “Change and Controversy in Recent 
American Sociology,” British Journal of Sociology, March 1961, re- 
printed by the Institute of Industrial Relations, Reprint No. 164, Berke- 
ley, 1961, pp. 50-51. 

“Letter to the New Left,” New Left Review, Sept.-Oct. 1960. 

Max Weber distinguishes between science as being wertfrei and wertlos. 
Wertfrei is defined as being free from prevailing passion and prejudice; 
free, that is, to create its own values. Wertlos, on the other hand, is 
applied to the falsely objective or “scientistic” approach to social 
problems. 

“The Perils of Political Empiricism,” Commentary, July 1962. 

Hans Morgenthau denies the existence of unalloyed facts as follows: 
“Facts have no social meaning in themselves. It is the significance we 
attribute to certain facts of our sensory experience—in terms of our hopes 
and fears, our memories, inventions, and expectations—that creates them 
as social facts. The social world itself, then, is but an artifact of man’s 
mind, the reflection of his thoughts and the creation of his actions. Every 
social act (and even our awareness of empirical data as social facts) 
presupposes a theory of society, however unacknowledged, inchoate, and 
fragmentary. It is not given to us to choose between a social philosophy 
and an unconditional surrender to the facts as they are. Rather we must 
choose between a philosophy consistent with itself and founded on ex- 
perience which can serve as a guide to understanding and an instrument 
for successful actions, and an implicit and untested philosophy which is 
likely to blur understanding and mislead action.” 

The End of Ideology, pp. 397-8. 

Political Man, p. 416. 

On this, see Irving Louis Horowitz, “Another View from Our Left,” 
New Politics, Winter 1963; and the discussion on Horowitz’ critique, 
“Two Views from the Left,” Joseph Clark and Elwin Powell, New 
Politics, Spring 1963. 
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S. M. MILLER 


Poverty, Race, and Politics* 


A few short years ago, little attention was devoted to poverty and 
the poor. It was widely assumed that poverty was rapidly declining 
in the “Affluent Society” and that comparatively few were touched 
by it. Indeed, it appeared that to think about the poor was to re- 
veal that one was caught in a repetition-compulsion, unable to 
overcome the trauma of the 1930's despite the advent of prosperity 
and well-being. The great improvement in levels 
sumed to have all but eliminated the vesti 
among a “hard core.” 


More recently a spate of books has u 
of the United States. Michael Harrington has feelingly portrayed 
the strain of poverty; Lampman, Kolko, Morgan, and Keyserling 
have revealed its extent. The “income curtain” which has separated 
the American haves from the have-nots has been drawn back, and 


°I have had the benefit of comments from a great number of people: 
Martin Rein, Warren Haggstrom, Louis Kriesberg, Philip Norris, Hy B 
bluh, Seymour Bellin, Helen Icken, Arthur Pearl, Bernard Goldstein, awe 
Goldstein, Ben Seligman, Irving L. Horowitz, Melvin Weiss, pt Bies, 
Herbert Gans, and Martin Fleisher, I am particularly indebted ae Pai 
man and Patricia Sexton. A grant from the Louis M- ee iain comarents 
aided work on this chapter. To have taken advantage = Fd I} d 

ired writing a book — which is precisely what I hope to do. 

uld have require 5 5 formulations. 

None of the aforementioned is responsible for the present ne 


of living was pre- 
ges of poverty except 


pset this complacent picture 
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we can no longer assume that poverty affects few, is dwindling, and 
is far less destructive than the poverty of old. Nor do current trends 
furnish much optimism. Herman Miller has shown that the income 
of the poor generally, and of Negroes in particular, is not increasing 
relative to that of the better-off. World War II stimulated a great 
economic change in the United States, which aided low-income 
groups.’ But, since 1944, the income gap between the poor and 
the better-off has not been closing.* 

Income inequality seems to be increasing rather than decreasing. 
Vast technological change (subsumed under the loose term “auto- 
mation”) is further reducing employment opportunities for the 
displaced and for low-educated youth. Coupled with limited eco- 
nomic growth, the effects are to prevent new jobs from emerging 
and to increase or maintain unemployment, especially of the dis- 
advantaged — the young, the old, and the minority groups. 

Poverty, then, is an American problem, but it has not as yet 
reached its full stature as a political problem. Whether poverty 
fully becomes the issue that it should will to a large extent depend 
on what the poor do. They will need allies from other groups if 
they are to be effective. But they are the likely “movers and shak- 
ers.” The purpose of this essay is to set out the possibilities of politi- 
cal awareness and action among the poor. Since the obstacles to 
action are well-known, the effort is to stress these possibilities. 


How many people are poor in the United States depends on 
how poverty is defined. It is difficult to define a “poverty line”; 
Lampman, for example, employs $2500 for a family of four as his 
base, while Keyserling uses $4000 family income without reference 
to size of family. Estimates of poverty vary as a result. The minimal 
estimate appears to be about 16 per cent of the total population, 
while the maximal estimate is about 25 per cent. Interpretation of 
the more detailed breakdown of the data has often been confused 
because the incidence of poverty within a given population—for 
example, over 65, non-white—has not always been recognized as 
different from the composition of poverty, i.e. what percentage 
of the poor have a given characteristic—over 65, non-white. 

The emphasis in most reports on the frequency of poverty—what 
percentage of a given group are poor—has obscured some vital facts 
about poverty. Despite the great incidence of poverty among 
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Negroes—35 per cent of Negro adults in Detroit were reported as 
unemployed in 1960—most poor are white (this is also true in the 
South). Similarly, while a high percentage of farm people are 
poor, almost 50 per cent of the poor are in urban communities. 
In addition the data lend themselves to two opposing interpreta- 
tions with quite different implications. One interpretation stresses 
the “differentness” of the poor; they are “special cases” requiring 
special help. The other view emphasizes the similarity of the poor 
to other groups. Lampman, for example, points out that 70 per 
cent of the poor have one or more of these four characteristics— 
over 65, non-white, in female-headed households, or in households 
headed by individuals with eight years of education or less. In the 
total United States, 50 per cent had one or more of these character- 
istics. His conclusion is that the poor are different, while, on the 
contrary, I am struck by the great overlap between the poor and 
the general population. His position is strengthened when only the 
first three characteristics are used, for then 50 per cent of the poor 
have one or more of these characteristics, while only 20 per cent 
of the total population are identifiable by these characteristics. The 


50 per cent of the poor, however, who do not have any of these 
three characteristics are similar to 80 per cent of the general popu- 
lation. 


One can obviously stress either the distinct: 
or their similarity to the general population. 
gests that the poor’s economic needs are different from the rest of 
society; the second underlines the coincidence of interests, This 
essay will tend to over-stress the latter 


point of view in an effort 
to compensate for a lack of attention to this position. 


iveness of the poor 
The first position sug- 


The poor are probably more varied than ever before in American 
life. The farm poor live in areas where the economic sustenance has 
withered with the technological development of agriculture and its 
economic concentration. The small-tov 


wn and small-city poor suffer 
from the demise of local industry, whether it be the coal mines 
of West Virginia or the dead, one-industry textile towns of the East. 


Industrial centers like Detroit and Pittsburgh suffer from high 
productivity and limited demand. The youthful poor possess limited 
or outmoded skills and inadequate educational credentials ina 
high-technology, certificate-demanding economy. 
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Farms and small-town America are large producers of the poor; 
the big cities are increasingly the receivers of the poor (as well 
as generators of the poor themselves). Many from “old America” 
move to the slum areas of large cities, where they join the left-over 
third-generation immigrant population and the other poor of the 
metropolis.* 

While farm and rural areas are pushing people toward the cities, 
the metropolises are not prepared to accept them. There is no pull 
from most of the urban centers. In contrast, an urban labor force 
was needed in the beginning stages of Britain’s industrial progress, 
and, as E. H. Carr argues, it was public policy to permit market 
forces to starve people off the land. In our case, we do not have 
cities needing the labor of the migrants or the older urban poor. 
(I do not want to paint a gilded picture of industrializing Britain, 
for the urban jobs provided a level of living that has been char- 
acterized as “grinding poverty.” ) 

Poverty is sad (and in our kind of society, unforgivable) wher- 
ever it takes place, but I want to concentrate on the urban poor, 
particularly those in large cities. This urban poor is composed of 
many strands: refugees from the land and older settlers of the 
urban slums, Southern mountaineer whites and Southern Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Americans. 


Despite their diversity, the poor in the largest urban centers are 
rapidly evolving into a “colored” poor of Negroes and the Span- 
ish-speakers (Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Americans). It is these 
groups who are most likely to be politicalized. It is the confluence 
of class and race issues which gives the poor a much greater politi- 
cal potential than is usually true of low-income, depressed popula- 
tions. Obviously, the term “colored” describes perceptions of and 
attitudes toward these groups rather than biological phenomena. 

I shall be referring to the poor as the “new” working class. The 
“old” working class, who still make up the bulk of skilled and semi- 
skilled union members as well as the majority of blue-collar workers, 
is made up of “old-settler” Protestant recruits largely from farm 
and rural areas and the second and third generation of the largely 
Catholic Eastern and Southern European migration, 


Let me try to clarify how I see the relationship between the 
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“new” working class and the poor, for a way of classifying a popu- 
lation is a way of thinking about them. , 
The poor are frequently referred to, following the lead of Soci- 
ologists, as “lower class.” For a variety of reasons, I am avoiding 
this designation. First, it has a negative connotation which an ana- 
lytic term, at least, should avoid. Second, it is not a term that peo- 
ple use to designate themselves. This was sharply shown in Richard 
Centers’ study of social class identification, which made an im- 
portant discovery by offering people four choices for their social 
class (upper, middle, working, and lower) rather than three 
(upper, middle, and lower); in the Fortune study which employed 
three categories, most people, including the poor and manual 
workers, put themselves in the middle class; in Centers investi- 
gation, a slight majority of the total American population called 
themselves “working class,” and an overwhelming proportion of 
the manual workers, including the poor, chose this term. Third, 
“lower class” has been used to refer to a wide gamut of people 
from relatively highly paid, fairly well-educated skilled workers to 
third-generation welfare families where the head of the household 
has only intermittently worked and then in low- 
I prefer to use the term “new” 
poor; the “old” working class largely 


H working cl 
to be “colored,” unskilled, in low. 


industries (e.g, hospitals) in the present-da 
United States. These distinction viously Hoe 
Negroes work in unionized, 


Saian Occupations. 
(The election in 1962 of the first Negro to the executive board of 


manufacturing occupations covered by the contracts of this union.) 
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to 50 per cent of the heads of low-income families are not in the 


labor force—that is, they are not classified by Census statisticians as 
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currently employed or actively engaged in looking for work if they 
are unemployed. This is not the place to analyze labor force con- 
cepts, but I would emphasize that many of the adult poor who are 
outside of the labor force have worked and would work if jobs 
were available. The aged poor, who are a large percentage of the 
non-workers, are less interested in finding work than the new 
working class, but they continue to have many economic and po- 
litical interests in common with them. The welfare poor (particu- 
larly in families headed by women) are again probably less actively 
interested in work than the new working class, but their reluctance 
should not be as casually assumed as it seems to be by many com- 
mentators today. Their long-run economic and political interests 
are frequently in common with those of the new working class. 
Moreover, when the welfare poor work, they are in the occupations 
which characterize the new working class. Many of the poor will 
be shifting back and forth between low-level unskilled work and 
government support; in both activities, they will have common 
interests in banding together to improve their conditions. 

The concept of the “new” working class is more a fishing net than 
a hard container. Nevertheless, I prefer it to terms like “lower 
class,” “the poor,” the Lumpenproletariat, “skid rowers,” and the 
like, because it points to economic and political issues rather than 
to personality deficiencies. It emphasizes some common economic 
issues which many low-income people face in affluent America and 
raises the possibility that they might move politically to do some- 
thing about them. A less invidious term like “new” working class 
implies that low-income people are trying to get a foothold in urban 
industrial life. We should not ignore them by acting as though 
their plight were little involved in the basic economic situation 
of America. 

Harrington has pictured the poor as passive, inert, and apathetic, 
lacking generally the capacity for action. I find this portrait mis- 
leading. The aged have been active in political movements—from 
the Townsend Plan to the fight for Medicare. Mexican-Americans 
have recently won political control in Crystal City, a small Texas 
town. In many cities, the young and adult poor have organized to 
protest their conditions, as recently in Chicago where women on 
welfare strongly demonstrated against the cessation of allowances. 
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“new” working class and the poor, for a way of classifying a popu- 
lation is a way of thinking about them. , 

The poor are frequently referred to, following the lead of soci- 
ologists, as “lower class.” For a variety of reasons, I am avoiding 
this designation. First, it has a negative connotation which an ana- 
lytic term, at least, should avoid. Second, it is not a term that peo- 
ple use to designate themselves. This was sharply shown in Richard 
Centers’ study of social class identification, which made an im- 
portant discovery by offering people four choices for their social 
class (upper, middle, working, and lower) rather than three 
(upper, middle, and lower); in the Fortune study which employed 
three categories, most people, including the poor and manual 
workers, put themselves in the middle class; in Centers’ investi- 
gation, a slight majority of the total American population called 
themselves “working class,” and an overwhelming proportion of 
the manual workers, including the poor, chose this term. Third, 
“lower class” has been used to refer to a wide gamut of people 
from relatively highly paid, fairly well-educated skilled workers to 
third-generation welfare families where the head of the household 
has only intermittently worked and then in low-paid, marginal jobs.* 

I prefer to use the term “new” working class in talking of the 


poor; the “old” working class largely includes those whose families 
have been urban manual workers for at least a generation. This 


“old” working class is mainly white, is likely to be in semi-skilled 
and skilled occupations, and is more frequently employed in high- 


l a g industries in the main 
economy than is the 4 


to be “colored,” unskilled, i 
industries (e. 


, for obviously some 
skilled manufacturing occupations. 
(The election in 1962 of the first Negro to the executive board of 
the United Automobile Workers is indicative of the importance of 
Negroes in the high-wage, predominantly semi-skilled and skilled 
manufacturing occupations covered by the contracts of this union. ) 

This formulation runs into another difficulty because 35 per cent 
to 50 per cent of the heads of low-income families are not in the 


labor force—that is, they are not classified by Census statisticians as 
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currently employed or actively engaged in looking for work if they 
are unemployed. This is not the place to analyze labor force con- 
cepts, but I would emphasize that many of the adult poor who are 
outside of the labor force have worked and would work if jobs 
were available. The aged poor, who are a large percentage of the 
non-workers, are less interested in finding work than the new 
working class, but they continue to have many economic and po- 
litical interests in common with them. The welfare poor (particu- 
larly in families headed by women) are again probably less actively 
interested in work than the new working class, but their reluctance 
should not be as casually assumed as it seems to be by many com- 
mentators today. Their long-run economic and political interests 
are frequently in common with those of the new working class, 
Moreover, when the welfare poor work, they are in the occupations 
which characterize the new working class. Many of the poor will 
be shifting back and forth between low-level unskilled work and 
government support; in both activities, they will have common 
interests in banding together to improve their conditions. 

The concept of the “new” working class is more a fishing net than 
a hard container. Nevertheless, I prefer it to terms like “lower 
class,” “the poor,” the Lumpenproletariat, “skid rowers,” and the 
like, because it points to economic and political issues rather than 
to personality deficiencies. It emphasizes some common economic 
issues which many low-income people face in affluent America and 
raises the possibility that they might move politically to do some- 
thing about them. A less invidious term like “new” working class 
implies that low-income people are trying to get a foothold in urban 
industrial life. We should not ignore them by acting as though 
their plight were little involved in the basic economic situation 
of America. 

Harrington has pictured the poor as passive, inert, and apathetic, 
lacking generally the capacity for action. I find this portrait mis- 
leading. The aged have been active in political movements—from 
the Townsend Plan to the fight for Medicare. Mexican-Americans 
have recently won political control in Crystal City, a small Texas 
town. In many cities, the young and adult poor have organized to 
protest their conditions, as recently in Chicago where women on 
welfare strongly demonstrated against the cessation of allowances. 
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I shall be concentrating on Negroes, because they are a sizable 
proportion of the under-65, large-city poor, and because they are 
the most likely group to become politicalized. 

In this century a radical change has taken place in the geo- 
graphic distribution of Negroes. In 1910, 89 per cent of Negroes 
lived in the South; in 1960, the percentage had decreased to 60 per 
cent. Between these years a social revolution took place, liberating 
Negroes from the land and introducing them to the possibilities as 
well as the woes of urban life. In 1960, for the first time, a major 
city was predominantly Negro: in Washington, D. C., the Negro 
population was now 55 per cent of the total population. In many 
Northern cities, the Negro proportion is rapidly increasing. In the 
Borough of Manhattan in the City of New York, Negro and 
Puerto Rican children are 70 per cent of the total elementary- 
school population; by 1980, the estimate is that 85 per cent of the 
elementary-school children will be Negro or Puerto Rican. 

World War I was the breakthrough for the Southern Negro. 
During and immediately after the war, great numbers of Negroes 
left for the North, and in cities like New York and Chicago, Harlem 
and Bronzeville became Negro ghettos. In following years there 


was a steady if not spectacular movement of Negroes out of the 
South. Again, a war led to a rapid change; during and after World 
War II, there was, and continue. 


s to be, a rapid movement of 

i North and South. The Negro is no 

longer a rural resident as he primarily was for generations: soon 

ri of Negroes will be living in the North and in large cities 
ere. 


Negroes into urban centers, both 


groes in the large Northern 


oa age dy victory in 1960, which was 
e almost solid Democratic vote i 
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Negro districts in the populous industrial states. The increase in the 


number of Southern Negro voters accentuates the national role of 
Negroes. Legislative reapportionment, 


which will increase the im- 
portance of the urban vote, will make arya 


the Negro vote more effec- 
tive in state elections. With the rapid concentration of Negroes in 


central cities, they will become increasingly a power grouping 
there; in New York City, it now seems to be Democratic party 
practice that the Borough President of Manhattan should be Negro. 
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A Negro mayor of a large city is a distinct possibility in the next 
few years. 

Negroes, then, are beginning to develop a political “clout” which 
will give them the ability to demand and achieve services and help 
at both the federal and local levels. We are witnessing the exten- 
sion of citizenship rights to a new group and their groping utiliza- 
tion of the potential effectiveness of these rights. Historically the 
trend in this nation has been toward the spread of citizenship 
rights. Formally, these rights have almost always been available to 
all; in practice, only to whites and more slowly to working-class 
whites. As the white ethnics—first the Irish, later the Jews, and still 
more recently the Italians (the first Italian was not elected to the 
U. S. Senate until shortly after World War II)—gained strength 
through organization and used their citizenship rights, they were 
able to obtain a more equitable distribution of political and eco- 
nomic rewards. This same process is beginning with Negroes and 
at a slower rate with many other members of the new working 
class. It promises to be the decisive political condition of the ’six- 
ties in this country. 

A large-scale politicalization of Negroes and others of the poor is 
a real possibility because of the interweaving of class (economic) 
factors with ethnic and racial issues. The intermeshing of these con- 
cerns will likely lead to political mobilization. The racial-ethnic 
factors cement solidarity within some of the groups of the poor. 
Usually, the long-term economically depressed are unlikely candi- 
dates for a dynamic political movement, but the race/ethnic dimen- 
sion, as well as the economic factor, is propelling the poor, whether 
Negro, Mexican-American, or Puerto Rican. 

Many of the leaders of the poor will probably come from the 
middle-class families of the racial-ethnic group, providing quali- 
ties and abilities that may not early emerge among the poor. 
E. Franklin Frazier’s notion of a “black bourgeoisie” who in rising 
had cut itself off from feeling, contact, and identity with the mass 
of Negroes was probably overstated when he expressed it a few 
years ago; it undoubtedly is today. Less and less does “going up” 
mean “going out” of the Negro community: even those who are 
able to and do move out of the Negro ghetto frequently maintain 
ties with it and are deeply and actively concerned about the Negro 
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poor. A generational factor is involved: the older — os 
groes are less likely to be identified with poorer Negroes ant ar’ 

more likely to emphasize “progress” than are the younger, middle- 
class Negroes. But even the older frequently are being pushed 


along by the dynamism and pressure of the younger and of the Ne- 
gro community generally.® 


The cohesion which comes from the racial-ethnic issues may 
also separate each of the poor ethnic groupings from one another, 
leading each to be concerned only with issues particular to it. This 
self-centering pressure and inter-ethnic hostility may be overcome 
by the large number of issues which are common to all of the poor. 
The high rate of unemployment among the new working class, 
their low wages, their inadequate housing as they suffer the bulk 
of the ravages (and reap only some of the benefits) of urban re- 
development, the poor schooling offered their childr 
of public services in their neighborhoods, the frequ 
of the police and welfare departments, their bilkin 
—in short, their second-class economic a 
provide the issues which may mold the 
potent political force. To understand th 
first understand the economic situation. 

It is important to recognize that in the United States today we 
are increasingly moving into a dual economy in which the main 
economy is characterized by the provision of high standards of liy- 
ing, somewhat stable employment, and other rewards for those 
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essful “white economy” and a meager 
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“bush economy,” there are wide disparities; furthermore, gains in 
the main economy do not rapidly trickle down to those in, what 
Harrington has called, the “other America.” 

The high profits, high productivity, and high wages of the afflu- 
ent economy have limited effects on those in the marginal economy. 
Indeed, increasing productivity has meant that many are being 
squeezed out of the affluent economy, as, for example, auto workers 
in Detroit who have been permanently laid off despite the high 
production of cars. Those who can make the affluent economy— 
and making it depends largely upon education—do relatively well. 
Those who live in the marginal economy do not automatically pro- 
gress with the gains of the affluent economy. This segmentation 
within the economy accentuates inequality. 


In undeveloped societies, the rise of a middle class is expected to 
mitigate the extreme variation in standards of living in the so- 
ciety. In present-day United States the expansion of what C. Wright 
Mills emphasized was a new middle class is no longer reducing 
the size of the poor. In some ways the growing affluence of the 
upper and middle classes is increasing the relative deprivation of 
the poor. 

The great decline in poverty took place during World War II. 
Since then, the rate of decline in the percentage who are poor has 
sharply slackened. There has actually been an increase since 1949 
in the concentration of wealth assets owned by the upper one per 
cent.’ This important finding has been ignored in the stress of 
Simon Kuznets’ debated conclusion that the concentration of in- 
come in the hands of the upper one per cent decreased from 1919 
to 1946. The end of the war and the post-war boom has meant that 
economic forces which reduced income inequality are no longer 
effective. The income advantage of the “diploma elite” over those 
who have only “some college,” high school diplomas, or are school 
dropouts is increasing. The income spread between skilled workers 
and unskilled, which was narrowed during this century, is begin- 
ning to widen. Upper-level blue-collar workers, who were improv- 
ing relative to lower-level white-collar workers, are now losing 
ground to them. And the lower-level white-collar occupations are 
falling behind the upper white-collar occupations. 

The inability of our economic system in recent years to sustain 
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a high level of economic activity and to provide jobs for the grow- 
ing labor force indicates that the optimistic hopes following the 
war are no longer well based. The sputtering of our economic sys- 
tem has been reflected in rising unemployment and the mainte- 
nance of a large group in poverty. 


In World War II the percentage of the labor force who were 
unemployed was reduced drastically. The concept of “unemploy- 
ables” was largely thrown out the window, and many people who 
had not been able to work for a long period, and perhaps regarded 
themselves as unable to perform on a job, discovered that their 
abilities and effort were needed. 

A period of high employment demand is a situation in which 
poverty is rapidly reduced because of the functioning of the eco- 
nomic market. When the economy is not geared to this level of 
production and activity, many people are thrown on the unem- 
ployment scrap-heap. They face long periods of unemployment and 
frequently find themselves described as, and after a while may be- 
lieve themselves to be, “unemployable.” A conclusion to draw 
from this is that we need sustained economic growth, high pro- 
duction, and high employment in order to solve many of the prob- 


lems of the unemployed and the poor today in America, 
We must, h 


ingly complic: 
plex industrial machinery. Hi 


tain kinds of labor as a given. If it is discovered that over time 
there is a scarcity of certain kinds of labor, it may well turn out 
that industries and government can adapt technology which per- 
mits the utilization of relatively few skilled laborers and a greater 
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number of unskilled laborers. The results of technology can be 
achieved in a variety of ways, and it may eventually be that pro- 
ducers will have to pay more attention to the supply and quality 
of labor than was formerly true. 

Again, a high sustained demand for labor will probably encour- 
age many more youths to stay in school in order to obtain the kind 
of training which will fit them for more high-skilled jobs. In situ- 
ations where jobs are scarce, where it is unsure what kind of skill 
will be necessary, it is unlikely that we will find many youths tak- 
ing the risk of preparing themselves for the unknown. Willingness 
to be an adventurer grows when confidence in the outcome ap- 
pears somewhat realistic. With rapid technological change and low 
economic growth, the value of further training is frequently prob- 
lematic. 


The economic binding of the various groups of the poor is their 
common need for decent employment and decent social services. 
The achievement of these goals requires political action, for eco- 
nomic issues are political issues today. The economic choice before 
us is obvious: either we have a sustained, widespread economic 
growth or we will have to have a shift in the distribution of in- 
come. A sustained economic growth will mean what it has meant 
before—that the groups which were disadvantaged will be able to 
get more of the goods of society; rising levels of production and 
employment will draw into the labor force large numbers of people 
presently unemployed and those classified as “anemployables.” ê 
If, however, the economy fails to grow at an adequate level, and if 
its growth does not lead to a widespread distribution of the bene- 
fits, then it will become increasingly necessary to have a redis- 
tribution of income. 

In our country, the redistribution of income takes place to a 
large extent in transfer payments of welfare and social assistance. 
In an economy that is expanding with a great growth in the level 
of national income, it becomes relatively easy to transfer some of 
the income to the poor by collecting taxes and paying out “wel- 
fare.” But with limited economic activity transfer payments be- 
come a heavier burden. Thus, “heating up” the economy reduces 
the numbers who require direct transfer aid and makes transfer 
payments relatively smaller as the total national product expands. 
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While special services and supports may have to be built around 
high-level economic activity, the core is a strong economy. 


I suspect that the meaning of the Newburgh incident ® is that 
communities which are economically declining will not easily suffer 
a high level of taxation in order to maintain the poor. (I recognize 
that the facts of Newburgh were other than what was 
by the city manager; I refer to the symbolic character o; 
of events connected with Newburgh. ) 
the wave of the future: the unwillin 
to maintain its poor. Newburgh- 


contended 
f the series 
Newburgh, I fear, reflects 


We are beginning to get the thoughtful, analytical, and detailed 
appraisal of our social services that T: 


itmuss and his students have 
provided in England. One consequence is th 


e beginning of an im- 
provement in services. The following is not a comprehensive list- 
ing of current problems in our social services: 


1. The inadequacy of existing services and faults is disturbing— 
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whether in terms of allowances, the provision of emerging and 
long-term shelter, or the availability of decent housing. Private 
agencies have been relied on to an extent unknown in any other 
contemporary society. 

2. It is a crazy hodgepodge of private and public services with 
very little co-ordination among them. “Hard-to-reach” clients are 
frequently the product of “hard-to-reach” agencies; “multi-problem 
families” may be a reflection of “single-purpose agencies.” 

3. Many agencies, despite their avowed goals, have not been 
primarily oriented to the poor. As Cloward has indicated, the pri- 
vate agencies have sought a new clientele in the middle class. 

4. The orientation of much of social service is remedial and 
policing rather than preventive. By and large and until recently, 
welfare departments did not attempt to increase the employment 
possibilities of their clientele. They frequently performed a police 
function with the poor. Our concern with the morality of welfare 
and the danger of people receiving it who are not legally eligible 
for it has made welfare a substitute policing system for low-in- 
come areas. In order to provide checks on the poor, the welfare 
worker becomes an investigator as she (or, less frequently, he) is 
called in New York City; her purpose is to check periodically on 
the behavior of those who are receiving “alms” from the govern- 
ment. This essentially becomes a police function, as little legitimate 
initiative can be undertaken by the poor person unless it is ap- 
proved by the welfare investigators. Consequently, the poor, 
thought of as being ignorant, illiterate, and unimaginative, have 
developed a variety of ways of coping with the welfare worker; 
evasion is frequent as recipients become “welfare-wise.” And so 
we have a typical situation of a great deal of police and control 
efforts on one side and a considerable amount of matching efforts 
at evasion on the other. A stalemate is frequently reached with re- 
pugnance on the part of the authorities and lack of respect on the 
part of the recipients. 

5 Routinization and bureaucratization characterize many sery- 
ices, private as well as public. The emphasis on the fiscal and 
moral side of social services has led to welfare workers devoting a 
Breat percentage of time to filling out forms to determine which 
budget—federal, state, or local-should be charged for the ex- 
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penses of individual clients. Little individualized attention is given 
to those who, to some extent, perform the function of serving as 
the clientele of the social agencies. 

6. The personnel of many agencies are frequently not adequate 
for dealing with the problems of the poor. The more highly trained 
often are oriented to a psychoanalytic framework which has not 
been shaped for the specific problems of the poor. The less trained 
frequently do not see themselves (or are not permitted to see 
themselves) as more than clerks and bookkeepers. 

7- A private government with limited checks has developed in 
many communities. Private agencies, soliciting funds on a mass 
basis from the community, are substitutes for public action. These 
agencies, run as they are by self-perpetuating boards of the Com- 
munity Chests, United Funds, and the like, tend to be undemo- 
cratic and unrepresentative of those low-income areas in which 
they operate. The “tax base” of these agencies is regressive in as 

much as those at the lower end of the income scale tend to con- 
tribute a greater percentage of their income to community fund- 
raising drives than do those with higher incomes, ` 


The maintenance of a private government of charity means that 


> especially 
Community Chest funds go 


natives” are brought into th 
sprinkled through the board of directors, 

Strongly put, the main impact of social agencies is to provide 
enough services to keep the “natives” from becoming too dis- 
tressed by events they see around them; they “cool out” the mark. 

Social services—their financing, their control and distribution— 
must become recognized as the political problems they are, for 
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fundamental questions of who gets what, and how this is deter- 
mined, are involved. 

8. There has been comparatively little attention to helping 
communities of the poor to move to self-action and self-help. This 
is a crucial limitation of the existing orientation of most social agen- 
cies which are more concerned with using established community 
organizations than with building social and political action among 
the people who live in an area. 

The concrete political results are the crucial aspects of social 
action. But the process of social action is also important. The ex- 
perience of poverty, especially if prolonged, does not make one 
confident of the capacities or experiences that develop them. Em- 
phasis on chance and luck—rather than one’s own steering as de- 
termining fate—grows under these circumstances. Frequently, 
among those who see no way out, a feeling prevails of being an 
object acted upon, rather than a subject directing and channeling 
forces. Welfare assistance in its present form tends to encourage 
dependence, withdrawal, diffused hostility, indifference, and ennui. 

In the course of pressing for the extension of citizenship rights 
where individuals feel that they have a role and a right to demand 
things and are organizing to do so, the new working class may see 
itself more as actors. Members of the new working class will in- 
creasingly not look to others to produce change for them but will 
demand and act themselves for change and improvement in their 
conditions. It is this kind of political mobilization that will be in- 
creasingly changing the self-image and the psychology of the new 
working class toward feelings of control and power. 


Shying away from the political implications and dangers of try- 
ing to move Negro and other new working-class communities into 
action, most social agencies have failed to strike at some of the real 
things that will produce pervasive change among the poor in met- 
ropolitan America today. What we must look for increasingly is 
not just the extension of social services, but the kind of situations in 
which the poor will tend to try to do something about their own 
plight. Saul Alinsky, Preston Willcox, and others have shown that 
such action is possible among the poor. 

There is increasing talk about developing indigenous leadership 
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in the areas of poverty in the large city. Undoubtedly this is an im- 
portant move. Perhaps, as Ben Zimmerman has pointed out, the 
thing that can be done most effectively by outsiders—non-colored, 
non-poor—coming into the impoverished areas is to try to develop 
the kinds of issues, crises, and situations that permit, encourage, 
and engender the emergence of indigenous leadership. The aim 
should not be to select those who on the basis of friendship con- 
nections or personality have the capabilities of being leaders. 
Rather, the aim is to help produce the kinds of situations which 
temper individuals and develop leadership capacities, as well as 


clarifying the directions toward which the residents of the com- 
munity want to move. 


The situation is not, of course, an easy one. In many communi- 
ties of the new working class the likelihood of directed, concerted 
action toward political or any other kind of goals is extremely un- 
likely. These are communities which have a power vacuum in that 
they have very little internal dynamics of control and no real mo- 
mentum. There are other communities of the poor which are con- 


trolled largely by the police to the extent that one can talk about 
power and control in these areas. These areas are ones in which a 


counter-movement may be most likely to happen. Finally, there 


seem to be areas in which local control is possible and even to a 
limited degree already existing. 


of an organized political movem 


communities of the 
new working class. There are some which have remote possibilities 


of movement but others may have considerably greater chances. 
The “gripes” of low-income neighborhoods — whether about unem- 
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ployment, the conduct of the welfare department, the regulations 
of public housing, or the behavior of the police—are political issues 
and will emerge as such if the new working class is politicalized. 
We cannot recount here the incidents of action and mobilization 
among Negroes and others of the new working class but the grow- 
ing number of such cases underlines the possibilities. 

One difficulty of organization for social action is that the initial 
issues have to be local and immediate, directly affecting the new 
working class. But many of the problems facing the new working 
class cannot be resolved at local levels; they need national action 
for effective policies and programs. Linking local actions to broader 
national concerns and building an orientation to the national polit- 


ical scene is one of the most difficult and important tasks facing 
social actionists. 


These remarks do not suggest that a powerful movement now 


other new working-class communities, 
Rather, it is my contention that there is 


Of great importance, especially for Negroes, would be the open- 


ing up of the craft occupations and unionization of the low-paid 
unorganized ice i ‘ 


to be clear: 
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ently unorganized or opening up existing industries and unions to 
Negroes and other minority groups, the result may well be the 
demise of unions as a strong force in the United States with a moral 
base in the representation of the underrepresented. A move toward 
the new unskilled minority worker would have important implica- 
tions for unions. It would propel them to examine new issues in 
American political life by providing a broad class base for unions. 
This base is now lacking: increasing income-differentiation is ad- 
vantaging those union members who are well paid, while the low- 
paid improve their conditions at a slower pace. Problems of 
poverty, urban redevelopment, discrimination, political represen- 
tation—all issues central to the problems of the new working class 
today in American society—will again come to the political fore if 
unions move toward this group. 

Effective work with the new working class may require the de- 
velopment of new practices on the part of unions. The effort to 
organize Negro and other minority group members of the labor 
force into unions may require intensive work in many communities 
to overcome a generalized distrust of unions. This has occurred be- 


cause of discrimination and corruption in the unions with which 
the new working class has had some contact. 
Once in unions, 


it may be important to have closer relati 
í n ions be- 
tween their unions and their communitie: 
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Many members of the new working class may become staunch, 
active, and useful union members. Many Negroes and other minor- 
ity individuals are already effective union members. If their num- 
bers grow and they feel accepted, the talented individuals who 
have not been educated into high-level occupations, as is increas- 
ingly happening among the old working class and their offspring, 
could serve as a reservoir of talent. If the unions do not move in the 
direction of reaching out toward the new working class, the likeli- 
hood is of a further attrition and atrophy of what has been a dy- 
namic and significant force in American economic and political 
life. The more far-sighted leaders and staff of unions have rightly 
emphasized the importance of organizing the non-union and rap- 
idly growing white-collar workers, especially professional and tech- 
nical workers. If this movement were begun and effective (the 
reluctance of labor leaders to organize white-collar workers is pro- 
nounced and may be due to their fear of this kind of well-educated 
union member as well as to jurisdictional problems), it might have 
a dynamic for unions in increasing membership and providing new 
kinds of people for union leadership. But I believe that the organ- 
ization of the new working class would have a greater dynamic. 
Not only are they probably easier to organize than professionals 
and technicians, but their problems, concerns, and needs would 


force unions to address themselves further to basic issues in Amer- 
ican life. 


If Negroes do not move toward unions, the race issue will have 
paramount significance in Negro life and the economic or class 
issue will not emerge to the prominence that it should have. Joint 
efforts and arrangements with white groups to fight for common 
political and economic interests will not develop. The prominence 
of race would mean that, in all likelihood, various kinds of divisive 
forces among Negroes will grow. The deep penetration of the 
Black Muslim movement would undoubtedly advance. Other 
groups would also come to the fore, responding to the Negroes’ dis- 
may at the lack of economic advance in an expanding and 
high-level economy. Political strains would grow both within and 
Outside the Negro community; the likelihood of explosive situa- 
tions would undoubtedly increase. If police departments put spe- 
cial pressure on Negro communities in ways considered unfair by 
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Negroes or if the police do not limit white attacks on Negroes, vio- 
lence will grow in many metropolitan slum warrens. 

In short, what we can hope for is that Negroes will move to- 
gether with other new and old working-class groups and with some 
middle-class groups, regardless of color, to fight for some common 
economic and political interests. The labor unions of the 1930s 
played this role of fighting for legislation and social action which 
benefited great numbers of people beyond those then in trade 
unions. Negroes, today, if they move together with other working- 
class groups to fight for common interests, can play this same role. 
Issues of economic growth, unemployment, income distribution, 
urban redevelopment, equality, education, welfare, police, and the 
tax system would come to the fore at both local and national levels. 

To a large extent, whether or not these developments take place 
depends upon the behavior of social agencies, labor unions, polit- 
ical parties, and the national government in making direct efforts 
to reach out, to provide services to, and to demonstrate interest in 
the plight of the new working class, 


overty visits only a 
ay, the political 
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and economic efforts to eliminate it, if broadly concerned, could 
have ramifying effects through all levels of society. Economic stag- 
nation might be overcome; improving the housing and communities 
of the poor could be effected in such ways as to beautify and in- 
crease the amenities of city living for all. 

We may not have a good chance to succeed in changing Amer- 
ica, but the linking of the new working class to those who are 
comparatively affluent yet also concerned with the quality of life 


offers our best hope in breaking the present stalemate of our 
society, 
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9. In Newburgh, New York, the new city manager inaugurated a cam- 
paign in 1961 to harass welfare recipients in order to drive them from 
the welfare rolls. Newburgh, a declining Hudson River city, had had a 
sizable increase in the number of its Negro residents. Welfare recipients 
were “mugged” at police headquarters and treated as disreputables. 
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Cybernation, Marginality, and Revolution 


It is no part of my present responsibility to spell out the meaning 
of all the terms in this hypothesis. It is enough to remark that mar- 
ginality here means that, in pre-revolutionary societies, there is 
formed a group that is marginal to the structure of political power 


and social prestige. The Creoles of colonial Latin America and the 
mestizos of the Second Mexican Revolutio 


organized labor seemed to be the sole 
inal people” in sufficient numbers could 
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corporated into the power and prestige structure that by no stretch 
of the imagination can labor be considered “marginal.” 

Then I read Michael’s Report on Cybernation. This—and many 
other sources in a rapidly growing literature—led me to re-examine 
my position. To Michael's suggestion that the socio-psychological 
effects of cybernation may well result in “a war of desperation,” ? 
I would like to add the suggestion that cybernation may also work 
such changes in our social structure as to develop the kind of socio- 
psychological seed-bed in which revolutionary behavior typically 
has been nurtured. Should this prove to be correct, we might then 
be faced with yet another instance of the classical historical situa- 
tion in which war is employed as a diversion to avoid the need to 
confront and resolve critical internal problems. Such may happen 

if we fail to come to grips with the problems that seem certain to 
follow from cybernation. 

Nor does the future look too bright. If there is any serious, sus- 
tained, and co-ordinated attack on the problem of assimilating the 
benefits and avoiding the “evils” of cybernation, no one is aware 
of it. There is, of course, much argument of the futile “Tis-so-tain’t- 


so” variety, What is lacking is the sort of investigation which asks, 
calmly and coolly, “What goes on here?” 


In any case, as between war, 


ically significant 
informed people 
of political pow 


group of econo: 
who will find 
er and social 


mically powerful and intellectually 
themselyes marginal to the structure 
prestige? 


In any discussio 
1 n of the possib 
social structure, it is ethical a 


ects of cybernation on the 
to come by. But 


as nal to remark that the facts are hard 
’S it so much that the facts are hard to come by 
are hard to confront? Certainly, no matter how 
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lacking in the strict statistical sense, data are available (in both 
sufficient amount and rigor) which can serve as the basis for some 
rather shrewd projections. Moreover, the frequent attempts to 
shrug off those concerned with the socio-economic implications of 
cybernation by derisively comparing them with the Luddites of the 
Industrial Revolution seems wide of the mark and a convenient 
escape device. Efforts to rationalize the immediate and short-run 
disadvantages of cybernation by appeals to long-run advantages 
merit the invocation of Lord Keynes’ reply, “In the long run, we'll 
all be dead.” As Howard Coughlin has recently remarked, we 
would do well to remember that, in this revolution “Time is 
moving so rapidly that the short run and the long run have blended 
and no realistic line of demarcation exists.” 3 

Those most in a position to grasp the technological significance of 
cybernation seem to agree that the revolution of automation is not 
just a replication of the Industrial Revolution. As Alice Mary Hilton 
puts it, “. . . the cybercultural revolution is of far greater magnitude 
than the revolution that extended the labor of man’s muscle power 
with the machine. ... The important difference between the mech- 
anization that followed the first industrial revolution and automa- 
tion is as fundamental as the difference in the human powers that 
are being replaced by machines. Automation is based upon ma- 
chines that are replacing the power provided by man’s brains. ... 
There is no doubt that the changes that are being brought about by 
the cybercultural revolution will be of such staggering proportions 


as to make the changes brought about by the first industrial revo- 
lution seem minute in comparison.” + 


Donald Michael voices the same opinion: “ 
pessimists often claim that automation is simpl 
the evolution of technological means for removing the burdens of ` 
work. The assertion is misleading. There is a very good possibility 
that automation is so different in degree as to be a profound dif- 
ference in kind, and that it will pose unique problems for society, 
challenging our basic values and the ways in which we express and 
enforce them.” 5 


In an extraordinarily perceptive paper Gerard Piel also argues 
that “Fundamental changes in the social order—in man’s relation- 
ship to man—are... in Prospect and are already in process.” And 
these changes will be vastly different from those occasioned by the 


Both optimists and 
y the latest stage in 
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Industrial Revolution, when the biologically generated energy of 
human muscle was displaced by the mechanically generated en- 
ergy of steam engines. This, says Piel, is an old story. “The new 


story is the disemployment of the human nervous system (through 
automation ).” & 


process of cybernation is such that it will 


y by organization, industry, and locality. 
This being so, the effects will be felt first on the local level and will 


gnized as a national problem of serious im- 


S NO matt f unemploy- 
mea, er what the extent o ploy: 


However overtly or stealthily the Process may work itself out, the 
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end result will be the same. The tremendous upsurge in produc- 
tivity made possible by cybernation will be accompanied by a 
strikingly great decline in the number of people needed to keep 
thie productive machinery going full-blast. When to this is added 
the fact that population growth will be feeding millions into the 
job market, the magnitude of the problem of providing employ- 
ment becomes even more evident. One writer has estimated that 
“Altogether the United States will need 13,500,000 more jobs in 
the ’sixties merely to keep abreast of the expected growth in the 
labor force. This means an average of 25,000 new jobs each week, 
on top of those required to drain the reservoir of present unem- 
ployment and to replace jobs made superfluous by improved tech- 
nology.” An especially critical feature of this demand for new jobs 
is the fact that by the end of this decade 3,000,000 youngsters will 
be entering the job market as against 2,000,000 now.® 

Gerard Piel has also brought the problem into sharp focus. He 
points out that “During the past several years, despite a steady rise 
in gross national product, unemployment has been rising.” Com- 
menting on the fact that unemployment now approaches 6,000,000 
or nearly 10 per cent of the labor force, he insists that this figure 
grossly misrepresents the seriousness of the situation. Some 6,000,- 
000 people are employed by the armed forces, he points out, in 
consequence “are certainly not employed in the production and 
distribution of goods.” He concludes that “the total of those un- 
employed or employed outside the civilian economy thus comes to 
12,000,000, close to 20 per cent of the labor force, only 5 per cent 
below the unemployment peak of 1933—and this at a time when 
the gross national product has reached an all-time high.” After re- 
viewing actions which might mitigate the present trend toward 
increasing unemployment—such as an arbitrary increase in the arms 
budget, a similar increase in the size of the armed forces, and a 
decrease in the work week to 30 or even 20 hours—Piel concludes 
that “the evidence that full employment is no longer an attainable 
objective seems to be growing.” ° 

Moreover, job displacement is no longer limited to blue-collar 
workers; it is occurring right across the board. Indeed, Alice Mary 
Hilton argues, “In fact, the blue-collar workers had a reprieve. For 
various reasons...computing machines were applied to white- 
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collar automation first.” 1° Coughlin supports this position with 
these figures on “Unemployment of clerical and kindred workers 
in the United States”: 11 s 

January 1957, 263,000 workers or 2.8% of total 

January 1960, 381,000 workers or 3-8% of total 

January 1961, 438,000 workers or 4.2% of total 

January 1962, 466,000 workers or 4.6% of total 


Michael discusses the “employment victims of cybernation” un- 
der these headings: blue-collar adults, service industries, middle 
management, overworked professionals, and untrained adolescence. 
In each category the picture is substantially the same: the pros- 
pect of increasing displacement of men by machines.12 

There is a second type of population displacement that is even 
more disturbing in its implica 


displacement through obsolescence. Repeatedly it is pointed out 
that cybernation means that 
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many human nervous systems in a single telephone system is quite 
impracticable.” 14 Indeed, man already gets in the way of the effi- 
cient operation of a cybernated system—and the end is not yet in 
sight. 

There is a third type of displacement that may well turn out to 
be the most disruptive of all: displacement through the unwitting 
undermining of the basic cultural values which make sense of the 
human drama. It was this “displacement” which Walter Lippmann 
was expressing when, speaking through Aristophanes, he voiced 
the disillusioned belief “Whirl is King, having driven out Zeus.” It 
was this displacement which Joseph Wood Krutch was experienc- 
ing when he wrote “There is no place for us in the natural uni- 
verse.” 1 It is reflected by the whole school of writers who lament 
man’s “alienation” from himself, from others, and from the cosmos. 
It appears in the writings of those who bemoan the deleterious ef- 
fects of mass culture. It is this displacement which is voiced by at 
least a very large sector of the existentialist group. 

Gerard Piel offers a penetrating analysis of this sense of “cul- 
tural displacement.” The details of his fascinating argument can- 
not claim space in this presentation. However, a brief and inade- 
quate summary would run something like this: 

The advance of science has for many years been undermining 
the two pillars of our economy—property and work. 

Property is no longer the primary source of economic power, 
and ownership no longer establishes the significant, functioning 
connection between people and the things they consume. The na- 
ture of property, in the sense of the thing owned, has changed from 
land to machines. The institution of property, in the sense of the 
patterns of ownership, has also been changed. In Piel’s apt phras- 
ing, property (in the old sense) was subverted by another social 
institution, the corporation. With the emergence of two to five 
corporations in control of assets and sales in all but a few realms 
of industrial activity, economic power has become highly con- 
centrated in our society. But it is no longer attached to property. 
The power is vested in self-perpetuating managements. 

Work occupies fewer hours and years in the lives of everyone. 
What work there is grows less like work every year, and the less the 
people work, the more their product grows. Modern industrial 
technology produces a vast material surplus of goods, many times 
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greater than the need of the workers engaged in producing it. 
That surplus goes begging for consumers because Technology has 
subverted the social institution of work. Thus, the primary func- 
tion of work in our economy is to secure not the production but 
the distribution of goods. The problem has become one of finding 
people with the means to consume the increasing abundance of 
goods produced by a declining number of workers. 

With the subversion of the institutions of property and work we 
are left with the illusion that we are “working,” with old habits 
and compulsions as supports for the social edifice. In other words, 
the old cultural values are no longer functional and, in such cir- 
cumstances, some very basic questions become crucially relevant: 
If a fraction of the labor force is capable of supplying an abun- 
dance of everything the population needs and wants, then why 
should the rest of the population have to work for a living? If 
production cannot be maintained at a profit under such circum- 
stances, then why should a profit be made? Does profit remain a 
useful standard of accounting in a propertyless society? Is full em- 
ployment (in the usual sense of unemployment to the extent of 
4 per cent of the labor force) any longer an attainable objective? 
Is the very concept of full employment outmoded? What takes 
the place of wages in a workless society? 

I concur in Piel’s view that these questions suggest the kind of 
me or displacement in the values of our society “which is al- 

y quaking the ground beneath our feet.” He insists, and I 
agree, that the virtues of hard work and profit are rooted in 
scarcity.” They have no relevance to the economics or the sociology 
of abundance. Piel concludes: “Our society is probably closer to 
being propertyless than workless today. But the rate of technolog- 
ma ae Is speeding up. It appears now to be moving faster 
sa. a e responsive and resilient American social order can 

- Some of the changes may have to come in quantum jumps. 


For these we need economic and political leadership whose per- 
ception and judgment are no! 


r t compromised in any fashion by 
commitments to the past.” 16 

Indeed, we do need such leadership if the onrushing cybercul- 
t tral revolution is not to result in unbelievably great population 
displacement. In Piel’s felicitous words “During the past several 
years, despite a steady ' 


rise in gross national product, unemploy- 
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ment has been rising. Each wavelet in the now well-dampened busi- 
ness cycle has left a larger number of workers high and dry on the 
beach,” 


The discussion of the relation of such displacement to margin- 
ality can be relatively brief. For, if large-scale unemployment and 
cultural confusion are virtually certain in the immediate future, it 
is highly probable that the future also holds an enormous increase 
in the number of people who will be thrown into a marginal posi- 
tion. : 

As here used, marginality refers to a group that is marginal to 
the structure of political power and social prestige. Organized labor 
in the United States has, until now, been so completely incorpo- 
rated into the power and prestige structure that it was in no sense 
marginal. It is now suggested that cybernation may well throw 
both labor and other significant sectors of the population into a 
marginal position. Indeed, the whole force of our earlier discus- 
Sion of population displacement points up the virtual inevitability 
of this outcome of cybernation. There is no need to restate the argu- 
ment here, It is enough to say that, in increasing numbers and in 
every sector of the labor force, people will find themselves dis- 
placed” and “marginal” in the three respects therein discussed. 
They will be marginal in that they will be unemployed, because 
they are unnecessary to keep the productive machine going at full 
speed. Worse still, they will be marginal in that they will be obso- 
lescent, because machines can do the work better. And, worst of 
all, they will be marginal in that they will be anachronistic and 
alienated, because the values they have built into the very struc- 
ture of their persons will not fit into the cultural scheme of a cyber- 
nated society. ; 

Certainly, even in our relatively democratic society increasing 
numbers of people and new elements in the population will be 
found to be marginal to the political power structure. Michael's 
discussion of what is happening to the decision-making process in 
our rapidly cybernating society serves as an excellent illustration 
of the trend toward political marginality. First, he points out that 
both the information fed to computers and derived from them will 
be “privileged information.” It is a fair guess that both big business 
and big government will make increasing use of computers. To 
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handle many of their major problems, “the data involved are so 
massive and the facts are so complex that only machines can han- 
dle the material fast enough to allow timely action based on un- 
derstanding of the facts.” But only a privileged elite will be in a 
position to understand and utilize this information. Most of us 
must resign ourselves to accepting decisions made for us by those 
presumed to be in the know. In such circumstances, Michael sug- 
gests, “There may-be no easy way to insure that decisions based on 
computers will not become a threat to demo: 
It will be harder still to avoid thrustin 
ulation into the limbo of political m: 
surely a threat to democracy. 
Again, Michael speaks of “the inevitability of ignorance” which 
will surely be a correlative consequence of a condition of “priy- 
ileged information.” Here he is arguing that it would not help much 
if competing political parties, other private organizations, or even 
the general public had free access to all such 


people would not be able to understand the inf 
available. Nor would th 


cratic government.” 
g great segments of the pop- 
arginality and apathy which is 


information. Most 


tÉ iti 
sidelines of political activity. ccept from our position on the 
Finally, Michael treats of the change i 
e 
s likely to b 8e in types of personnel and 


the people who understan 


to computer-based thinkin 
Personality as wel] 


: r leadership in the decision- 
society, Somewhat ominously, Michael 
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concludes, “There is no necessary correlation between the desire to 
apply scientific logic to problems and the desire to apply demo- 
cratic principles to daily, or even to professional scientific, life. 
...In fact, the whole trend toward cybernation can be seen as an 
effort to remove the variabilities in man’s on-the-job behavior and 
off-the-job needs, which, because of their non-statistical nature, 
complicate production and consumption. Somewhere along the 
line, the idea of the individual may be completely swallowed up 
in statistics. The planner and those he plans for may become di- 
vorced from one another, and the alienation of the individual from 
his government and individual from individual within the govern- 
ment may grow ever greater.” 7 In the meantime, frustrating po- 
litical marginality waxes as effective political participation wanes. 

It is also highly likely that political marginality will be accom- 
panied by drastic changes in the prestige system. Michael predicts: 
“There will be a small, almost separate, society of people in rap- 
port with the advanced computers. These cyberneticians will have 
established a relationship with their machines that cannot be 
shared with the average man. ... Indeed, many scholars will not 
have the capacity to share their knowledge or feeling about this 
new man-machine relationship.” 18 

In sum, there will be a highly trained elite in possession of the 
esoteric information which bestows power on those who control 
it. The rest of us will be expendable. As a power and prestige 
system it is all very reminiscent of the great slave economies of the 
past but with a very significant difference: slavery, too, has been 
cybernated, and mechanical slaves have displaced their earlier 
and less efficient human counterparts. Not the least of the prob- 
lems of the “new elite” will be the need to decide what to do with 
the millions of surplus human beings who are no longer necessary 
to maintain them in power and in the luxury to which they have 
become accustomed so quickly. 


One question remains to be examined: What are the probabilities 
that this marginal group may become the kind of socio-psychologi- 
cal seed-bed in which revolutionary behavior typically is nurtured? 
In other words, how does this group look when examined in terms 
of the hypothesis stated at the beginning of this discussion? Cer- 
tainly it is a numerically significant group. Numerical significance 
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is, of course, a relative condition and no attempt will be made 
here to give it exact meaning. In my unpublished study of the 
Struggle for Independence in Latin America it was suggested that 
the Creole marginal group constituted about 10 per cent of the 
population at the time of the revolution. Their opponents, the 
Gachupins who wielded power, formed about 2 per cent of the 
population. This obviously gave the Creole numerical significance 
in relation to the Gachupin power elite. It is relevant to remark 
in this connection that the evidence seems to support the hypoth- 
esis that a revolution is always a function of a struggle between 
the group in power and a challenging group located just below 
it in the power hierachy. Both groups are in the minority with 
reference to the total population and seek to use the majority or 
mass of the population as pawns in the conflict, 
Some such situation seems to be shaping up today. If the esti- 
mates used by Piel and others are only fairly correct, a marginal 
group, already equal to approximately 20 to 25 per cent of the labor 


force, would seem to be assuming “numerical significance.” More- 
Over, new elements are 


ement and labor are both characterized by 
an mcreasing centralizat; 


> Which are, in turn, controlled by 4 
These giants of industry and labor are 
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already locked in a struggle for power which is likely to be inten- 
sified in the immediate future. In this struggle the rank and file on 
both sides are rapidly being forced into a frustrating ineffectual 
marginal position. In such circumstances—and in consequence of 
the effort to avoid becoming mere pawns in the conflict—it is not 
too difficult to imagine the consolidation of these diverse disaf- 
fected elements into the typical and numerically significant mar- 
ginal group. 

In the second place, this marginal group has and will for some 
time retain tremendous economic power. Because of whatever set 
of factors one may choose to enumerate, the United States has hit 
upon an unparalleled system of mass production and mass con- 
sumption. We live in an economy of abundance and, until now, 
have had the money to be “consumers of abundance.” At least, 
until now, we have been able so to distribute the rewards of pro- 
duction as to keep the system going—even though huge surpluses 
Piled up in full view of those without the purchasing power to 
claim them. Moreover, whatever the weaknesses of the distribu- 
tion system—and they are many—it is still true that blue-collar 
workers, white-collar workers, middle management, and profes- 
sionals have all become as accustomed to a claim to this abundance 
as have the members of the financial and managerial elite. Thus, 
for even the great mass of the consuming public this is not a time 
for “rising expectations”; it is, rather, a time to protect and improve 
upon their already-achieved “economic rights.” A 

It seems highly probable that cybernation will threaten all this. 
A situation appears to be developing in which the hitherto rela- 
tively successful distributive system is breaking down. People are 
being displaced and disemployed at such a rate that the abundance 
produced cannot be distributed and consumed unless it is given 
away. That this is, for most people, still largely an “unanticipated 
consequence”—a “silent conquest”—of cybernation in no wise dis- 
Poses of the fact. Gerald Piel and Howard Coughlin have both 
summarized the situation in clear-cut terms. Piel puts it this way: 


No reasonably predictable rate of growth in the productive 
sectors of the economy seems equal to overtaking the current 
rate of technological disemployment. Every step of progress 
in automatic control reduces the capital investment as well as 
the employment per unit of output. As the cost of investment 
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goes down, the rate of technological progress must seis 
and with it disemployment. Even an expanding economy mus 
employ progressively fewer workers in its productive ee 
At some point the terminus of full investment will be reached; 
even at the present level of opulence, the consumer economy 
shows signs of surfeit. There is, of course, a vast untapped 
market in the income groups at the bottom third of the eco- 
nomic pyramid. But how are their wants to be implemented 
with purchasing power when that bottom third already counts 
the disemployed among its members? 20 


Coughlin writes as follows: 


-+- The problem of unemployment caused by automation can- 
not be separated from the overriding necessity of maintaining 
broader economic growth. It is a truism to suggest that an 
expanding economy can be achieved through monetary and 
financial policies designed to broaden economic activity. This 
is really another way of saying that there must be a higher 
level of demand and the mass income necessary for essential 
mass purchasing power. 

-:- What we must begin to think about and in the most 
immediate terms are socio-economic approaches in a demo- 
cratically oriented industrial society,21 


The failure to develop adequate approaches to the paradox of 
an increasing supply and 


therefore, have to consider g 
its output?” Then he adds: “ 


A great deal depends on the answers to these questions. It must 
be Temembered, too, that Piel and Coughlin are writing about 
Projected future developments—projections which seem highly 
probable. In the meantime, this group of potentially “obsolete” and 
redundant” people still perform important economic roles and 
wield great economic power. It is hardly to be expected that its 
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membership will accept political, social, and economic marginality 
without resistance. 

In the third place, the group we are considering surely qualifies 
as representative of the remaining characteristic: it is made up of 
“intellectually informed” people. This is an assertion that scarcely 
need be defended. Most of what has been said in the previous 
Pages points up the fact that the ranks of this marginal group are 
not filled by unskilled labor alone. Quite the contrary. Not only 
are we witnessing displacement and disemployment on an un- 
precedented scale, we are also confronted with increasing num- 
bers of unemployed people whose training and background give 
them every reason to believe they would never find themselves 
in economic discard. This, too, is unprecedented, save for the dark 
days of the Great Depression of the 1930's. We also need to remind 
ourselves that today’s blue-collar worker is no longer an “unin- 
formed” person. Even when measured in terms of formal education, 
the unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled groups cannot be written 
off as an illiterate and uninformed mass of passive nonentities. 
Much has happened to lift the general level of information of the 
labor force. To this should be added the fact that the channels of 
information are much more adequate and open than they once 
were. The result is that all levels of the marginal group are aware 
of what is going on, alert to the threat to their economic future, 
and amenable to mobilization in defense of their own interests. 
, We are not there yet, but we are faced with the prospect of hav- 
ing millions of people trained for jobs which no longer exist and 
other millions for jobs which have been taken over by machines. 
We can fend off the full effects of cybernation for a time by such 
Palliatives as unemployment insurance, retraining, a shorter work 
week, public works programs, “peace corps” programs, and by 
military expenditures to maintain the Cold War. Sooner or later, 

Owever, we shall be faced with the necessity to consider the basic 
question posed by cybernation and formulated by Howard Cough- 
lin: Can we afford to have millions of educated men and women 
ina society which has no use for them? The facts of history sug- 
gest that the societies which thought they could afford the luxury 
Of such a marginal group all paid for it with violent revolution. 

Are we to conclude then, that the United States is faced with 

© prospect of violent revolution? Not necessarily. The course of 
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human affairs is never a matter of inevitability but of probability. 

It seems evident from what has been said here that, at the very 
least, the present and predicted effects of cybernation on our 
society are such as to arouse grave concern. Also, it can now be 
said that cybernation is working such changes in our social struc- 
ture as to foster the emergence of the kind of marginal group 
which typically has served as the socio-psychological seed-bed in 
which revolutionary behavior is nurtured—a situation occurring 
for the first time since our own struggle for independence. 

Surely the situation warrants Coughlin’s prediction: 


If the price of automation is hard core unemployment, and we 
know from the thirties what hard core unemployment can do 
to character and a sense of psychic security, are we prepared 
to undergo such desperate individual crises in the name of— 
holy of holies—Progress? The Fat Boy in Pickwick Papers en- 
joyed himself by saying ‘I wants to make your flesh creep.’ 
Perhaps what we need today are fat boys who can break 


through the euphoria in which our technicians and labor statis- 
ticians live, There are no Li 
Luddites, nor, I think, will th 
is that the American worke: 
will reject the soothsayin 
bye’ prophets who hold before us a golden 
temporarily or ‘short run’ cruel present.22 


That the seeds of revolutio 
virtually beyond doubt. Just 
await germination, sprouting 
germinate at all depends u 
sary “ingredients” of rey 
our attention here, 
changes will occu: 
of the left or the 
industrial society” 
tionary changes j 
mains to be seen, 
militarized and cyl 
vent hope is that I 
of “economic and 
ment are not com 


nary change have been planted is 
what seeds have been planted must 
and full bloom. And, whether they 
pon their being nurtured by other neces- 
olutionary behavior which cannot claim 
”3 The probabilities are great that revolutionary 
r. Whether they will result in a totalitarianism 
right; or whether “a democratically orientated 
—which would certainly also represent revolu- 
n the present social structure—will develop re- 
My own guess is that we shall move toward a 
bernatized totalitarianism of the right. My fer- 
am wrong and that we shall command the kind 
political leadership whose perception and judg- 
promised in any fashion by commitments to the 
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past.” Such leadership might make it possible for us to claim the 
benefits of both cybernation and a more democratic social struc- 
ture. Such a leadership might usher in the era envisioned by 
Norbert Wiener in his book on The Human Use Of Human Beings 
—an era in which, for the first time, human beings would be freed 
to engage in “the highest-level intellectual creative work.” 

In any case, “The hour is very late and the choice of good and 
evil knocks at our door.” *4 
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Reform, Revolution, and Reaction: 
A Case of Organized Conflict 


All institutions have their ultimate foundation in a shared com- 
mitment to a conceptual scheme or value system.’ Without a mini- 
mal allegiance to its aims and rules no institution can operate; an 
institution is an authority structure. Power is a derivative of an 
institutional office, or “command post” as Mills puts it.? Power is 
a function of organization; the power of the chief flows from the 
allegiance of the tribe, from consensus. But when that consensus 
begins to dissolve—the condition of anomie—a struggle for power 
ensues which results in conflict. The locus and source of conflict are 
not in the individual but the process of institutional dislocation. As 
Institutions lose a grip on their participants and their public, they 
become coercive, and coercion intensifies the antagonism of those 
already alienated from the system. Moreover, the condition of 
anomie invites exploitation—the extension of power by force. The 
Process can be observed in the declining phase of ancient and 
medieval society; both personal and collective conflicts increase 
with the deterioration of consensus, the growth of anomie.* 
Every functioning society is integrated by a nuclear institution; 
the history of the Middle Ages is the history of Catholicism, and 
© past 100 years of Western life can be written in terms of the 
transformation of the institution of capitalism. Between 1860 and 
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1900 the capitalist consensus reigned supreme, at least in America.* 
More than merely an economic system, capitalism was an ethos, 
a faith, a way of life. Capitalist theory and ideology provided the 
rationale for the political order as well as the organizing principle 
of industry; i.e. production for private profit. The capitalist was 
the hero of imaginative literature (the novels of William Dean 
Howells) and of popular culture (Horatio Alger). The virtues of 
hard work, thrift, and sobriety were preached and often practiced. 
Yet the very triumph of industrial capitalism brought in its wake 
a profusion of social problems—crime, pauperism, unemployment, 
and labor conflict—which verged on class war. Developments of 
the late nineteenth century followed rather closely the Marxian 
paradigm, for, while there may have been a minimum of class con- 
sciousness in America, there was no absence of class struggle.® A 
relentless drive for profits intensified exploitation and gave rise to 
riots and strikes which were suppressed by the police and military 
authority of the state, thus solidifying the workers into a labor 
movement. The drive for profit produced a disastrous fluctuation 
of the business cycle, with periods of over-expansion and prosperity 


mated the “trust-b; 
Similarly, trade u 
shorter hours—th 
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Numerically smaller but more influential than is often recognized 
today, the revolutionaries wanted to transform, not reform, society 
by building working-class solidarity as a means of abolishing the 
Competitive profit system of capitalism. Between 1900 and 1920 
the reform forces won certain battles—income and inheritance taxes, 
strengthening of anti-trust laws—but in the end lost the “war.” In 
1919 the Wilson Administration’s plan to retain control over the 
railroad and to establish public ownership of communications was 
defeated, and in the same year the Supreme Court ruled that U.S. 
Steel did not constitute a trust. By 1921 the capitalist elite had 
been able to liquidate radicalism, roll back the tide of reform, 
and consolidate a new position of dominance—one that has not 
seriously been threatened since then.® But the capitalist elite could 
no longer justify itself in terms of the traditional capitalist ethic— 
rags to riches, every man a capitalist. Rather, it found its justi- 
fication in the concept of Americanism. Americanism was impli- 
citly identified with capitalism—the open-shop crusade of the 
twenties was known as the “American plan’—and became the 
accepted rationalization of capitalist power. This is not to suggest 
that an all-powerful elite forcibly imposed its will on a resistant 
Public, nor that people enthusiastically embraced the new Ameri- 
canism, Rather, the power of the capitalist class after World War I 
was so overwhelming as to deter the very thought of opposition. In 
1919 the public was weary from the frustration and futility of 
reform and opted for the simple alternative of disengagement; it 
Teturned to normalcy” with a vengeance (Harding was elected 
by the largest plurality on record). The people preferred the im- 
agined certainties of the past to the confusing present and the 
problematic future. 

The decisive “battles” of this “war” between the forces of reform, 
revolution, and reaction were fought out in the American city be- 
tween 1910-20, While the outcome of the “war” is known already, 
a re-analysis of the campaign may throw light on the problems of 

_ Conflict and conflict resolution. The present paper deals with some 
of the skirmishes which occurred in the city of Buffalo, where we 
can see in microcosm the forces which were shaking the whole 
urban industrial world. 


F The primary source of data for this study is the newspaper file. 
or the sociologist, concerned with the behavior of groups and 
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collectivities, the newspaper is an indispensable source; it is as 
close to a living history as one is apt to find. The newspaper iy 
not the product of a single mind but a collective creation, a daily 
record of the public life of the community. Newspapers, of course, 


Ocratic papers were mildly 
re more conservative. While 


i ; occasionally, vigorously pro- 
labor. Little remains i press. The Arbeiter-Zeitung 
nd early connections with the 


gh the paper con- 
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e press follows the current of 
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by a capitalist elite, described by John T. Horton as “the noblemen 
of America,” with both the trappings and the substance of power: 


...the power of the community in commerce and industry 
was concentrated in the banks. The men who wielded that 
power thought of themselves as capitalists and referred to 
themselves as such with conscious pride. Their pride was justi- 
fiable. They belonged to a class that had made itself the 
dominant power in the country, turning by force of intelligence 
and character the greatest battles of the century to its advan- 
tage. This class had supplanted the Southern aristocracy and 
had made the United States, on the whole, submissive to its 
will... In their economic affairs they were anxious lest they 
leave any stone unturned in their attempt to strengthen and 
extend [their power]... In their political affairs these fresh 
and zestful capitalists were as alert and vigilant as in their 
economic concerns." 


Some index of the capitalist command of political life in Buffalo 
is indicated by the voting record of the city—and the vote is al- 
ways only the tenth of the iceberg above the surface. Although 
60 per cent of the city were blue-collar workers, with another 20 
per cent in the lower white-collar ranks, Buffalo voted Republican 
in every national election between 1892 and 1932, except 1912 
when the Taft-Roosevelt split gave a plurality to Wilson. In 1896, 
McKinley, the forthright spokesman of the capitalist class, de- 
feated the great commoner Bryan by a handy 2 to 1. The rising 
democratic vote as the twentieth century progressed indicates the 
growing spirit of reform, yet the ideology of the two parties was 
essentially similar. Eugene Debs said in a Buffalo speech in 1908, 

The Republicans want the capitalist system as it is; the Demo- 
Crats want the capitalist system as it was.” 12 Debs said the choice 
was between: “Wall Street and Taft/Or Tammany and Graft.” 

While Debs’ own showing in 1908 was not impressive, it repre- 
sented a gain over 1904, and in the next four years the Socialist 
Vote increased fourfold both locally and nationally. In 1912 Debs 
drew a larger crowd (gooo) in Buffalo than did any of the other 
Candidates, and some of his more ardent supporters were actually 
Surprised when he did not win the Presidency. Moreover, the So- 
Sialist vote was a party vote and in Buffalo Charles E. Russell, 
candidate for governor, ran slightly ahead of Debs (4457 to 4207). 
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“After the election,” says one student of the subject, “there was 
not the usual fading of interest.” 13 The party was beginning to 
take root in the community, and by 1913 had 17 locals, a central 


office, and a biweekly newspaper, and had begun construction on 
a socialist school and a labor lyceum. 


The strength and influence of the Socialist movement cannot 
be assessed by the vote. Their numbers were small, but they had 
a revolutionary elan which gathered momentum between 1912-14, 
a spirit personified in Debs: “We ask no quarter, and we grant 
none; we ask for no compromise and become stronger with each 
defeat.” 14 Although the local Socialists were less articulate, they 
were equally defiant. “A good thing about your work for the 
socialist movement,” the Buffalo Socialist told its imaginary capital- 
ist readers, “is that every time you fire a man you make him hate 
the system—the capitalist system—you make him class conscious,” 1% 
To the conservative trade unionist it said: “Talk of a living wage 
is tommyrot. If you were not getting a living wage now, you'd be 
dead. The Chinese get a living wage. The socialist wants you to 
get all you produce, and you're entitled to it.” 16 In its thetoric, at 
least, the Socialist party repudiated the whole society, demanding 

es and working conditions but: “the emancipa- 


1911: “Socialism is a mov. 


to break suddenly, someday into avalanches and floods.” 18 


To alert Buffalonians 1913 must have seemed the beginning of 
the flood-tide. As a year of labor unrest it is comparable only to 
1877, 1892, and 1919. MacTeggart’s thorough study of Buffalo labor 
history indicates that there was an average of less than two strikes 
a year between 1824 and 1917. In 1913, thirteen major strikes were 
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oS the most notable of which involved 1700 street railway 
Ms ow hs 2300 national guardsmen. The strike was initially 
i k ize by the man who was editor of the Buffalo Socialist (and 
= a a of the Proleterian Club).!° Maximum wages 
oe E E workers amounted to 28 cents an hour for a man of 
i pa ars’ service, and some employees worked as many as eight- 
i oe) a day for $1.80. When the strike was called, the company 
a e 500 strike-breakers from Chicago and Philadelphia, and 

e local police force was increased by 250 uniformed men. Still 
—_ to establish car service, the company pressed city officials 
sara out the national guard. Both the sheriff and the mayor 
ii l, but a local judge was prevailed upon to sign the order 
i the guard. No strike before had so directly affected the 
i population of the city. The public reaction was a mixture of 
T “ae and delight—which did not necessarily follow class lines. 
ERE excitement was a welcome relief from the tedium of daily 
life. “All Buffalo flocked to Main Street in hope of excitement,” 
Wrote the Express. 


The crowds were as dense as appeared on election nights in 
the days before voting machines ...a moving mass of people 
...one double procession of automobiles. Trucks were fitted 
with seats offering joy rides for ten cents... A trip of a patrol 
wagon would attract a following of easily a 1000 men and 
boys screaming and yelling... The surging crowds poured 
through the side streets making the night hideous with their 
noise. 


The crowd was made up largely of the idly curious out to 
see rather than to take part in whatever trouble occurred. 
Fathers and mothers regardless of their own or their children’s 
safety brought them out in baby buggies or toted them along 
by hand... dozens of young hoodlums passed insulting re- 
marks and acted in a way which ought to have been sufficient 
to drive decent people off the streets . . . The young girls were 
out in force also, chattering and giggling.°° 


os the next day rioting took a more serious turn; “revolver shots 
By i ee between the police and the mobs... the police 
en car was the target of a fusillade of bullets, though no one 
Eaei machine was hit.” ?! The following day, the entire 4th Na- 

al Guard brigade—2300 men—policed the city, but their efforts, 
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said the Express, “were met with jeers... Troops with fixed bay- 
onets held no terrors for the disorderly elements.” Finally, more in 


exasperation than malice, the troops fired on the mobs; the Express 
describes the scene: 


“Fire!” came the command. A dozen rifles cracked. The 
crowd scattered and a woman came reeling down the bank. 
There was another spit of bullets from the other side of the 
bridge, and a boy got one of them in the arm. The crowd 
thronged to the area. The soldiers followed with fixed bay- 
onets and drove the throng back to the curb. More than one 


felt the butt of a rifle against his ribs... and one received a 
bayonet thrust in the hand,” 22 


No fatalities resulted, but the firin 
opinion to the side of the strikers, after it had become apparent 
that neither the police, the military, nor the strike-breakers could 


operate the lines. Even the Express demanded that the company 


cede to the strikers’ demands, which had been reduced to the issue 
of union recognition: 


g on the crowd tilted public 


+++@ question of union r 
strikers as their leaders 
provided the union is r 
right to deprive the city 
of this company is to 
sociological question.23 


ecognition is a minor matter, If the 
Say, are willing to go back to work 
ecognized, then the company has no 
of safe transportation ... The business 
furnish transportation, not to fight a 


caption, “Wicked Loss to Business,” 
up the cost of the strike: 


Total cost of troops ( 


paid by county) $40,000 
Fares—15,000 a day 90,000 
Damage to cars 10,000 
1,000 Strike-breakers at $2.50 a day 28,800 
Wages 25,000 


During the remainder of 1913, 


twelve other strikes occurred—car 
workers of the railroad, the stre 


et-car laborers, the store clerks, de- 
livery drivers, teamsters, truck drivers, 


icemen, railway express 
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men, machinists, taxi-drivers, baggage helpers, plus an abortive 
strike of school children.** 

The years 1913 and 1914 brought unrest and unemployment 
throughout the country; in Buffalo vagrancy arrests rose from 969 
in 1910 to 1931 in 1914; in this period the total number of arrests 
increased by 50 per cent, as Table I indicates. Although it is diff- 
cult to generalize about trends in crime, Table I parallels rather 


TABLE I 


MALE ARRESTS IN BUFFALO, 1910-1921 * 


Dis- 
orderly Grand 
Total Va- Mur- Con- As- Drunk- Bur- Lar- 
Year Arrests grancy der duct sault enness glary ceny 


1910 20,130 969 7 3,638 919 8,960 299 398 
1911 22,181 1,081 7 3,696 962 8,957 306 428 
1912 24,532 1,333 12 2,911 1,058 11,330 334 469 
1913 25,790 1,104 8 2,984 1,379 11,214 312 431 
1914 30,686 1,931 5 2,354 1,502 13,713 407 307 
1915 28,643 1,661 8 3,779 1.451 10,772 358 450 
1916 32,586 1,450 15 4,028 1,639 13,910 280 443 
1917 32,901 1,598 21 4,274 1,685 14,205 380 658 
1918 33,067 1,196 25 4.444 1,523 13,315 469 636 
1919 28,314 1,664 18 4,498 1,348 8,853 384 564 
1920 22,214 1,247 17 1,160 41,373 7,334 331 670 
1921 23,269 2,426 22 842 1,640 8,655 345 614 


° Data from Annual Reports of Buffalo Police Dept. for years cited. The 
population of the city was 423,715 in 1910, 506,775 in 1921. 


closely the pattern which Arthur Wood found for Detroit.2> Ar- 
rests reached a high point in 1917 and 1918, but the upward climb 
had begun earlier. 

With the outbreak of World War I, the economic picture im- 
proved almost instantaneously. “The war had been in progress 
only one week,” writes Irma Dickman, “when Buffalo producers 
began making extensive preparation for a boom in the export field. 
-.. Steel was soon operating at or above capacity and more grain 
passed through the port than ever before in history.” 2° All of the 
daily papers except the Times (published by a Bryan-Democrat ) 
were united in their support for loans to belligerents. “The prop- 
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osition is essentially simple,” said the Express, “the question for us 
to decide is whether we would rather refuse credits and go with- 
out the trade or grant credits and keep the trade. We cannot re- 
fuse credits and keep the trade.” The loans were justified by the 
local press because “business, not politics” was behind them. “The 
question of which Europeans benefit... is of little interest to 
Americans compared with the fact that it will be a great benefit to 
the United States.” 27 Economically the war could not have come at 
a more opportune moment. Up to the time of U, S. entry (April 
1917) $1,500 million had been loaned to the Allies and $27 million 
to the Central Powers, which amounts were spent in the United 
States. In the last year of neutrality, exports, for the country as 
a whole, jumped from $2,500 million to $4,300 million. By 1916 
there was “a continuous and extraordinary prosperity.” 28 

From the outbreak of hostilities the press, first subtly and then 
overtly, promoted the idea of U, S, intervention, but the public 
was slow to respond. On August 4, 1914, the Express called for 
increasing national strength to full war-time levels, On the other 
land the local Socialists were holding peace meetings six months 
before that date, and in mid-August 1914 protested the war at an 


people listened with interest but 
” 2 Toward both war and peace the 


entered into discussion,” writes the 
local historian Daniel Sweeny, “ 


by the umpire... at the F erry 
the same relative interest as the 
and Belgium battlefields,” 30 Th 
entirely, and “the mayor’s [an 
no mention of the war or its ] 
1916 was likewise barren of 


war reference, 
their war-listless way,” 


”31 The people “went 
says Sweeny, but: 


On November 3, 1915 Joseph Choate, former American am- 
bassador to England held a meeting at the Bankers Club in 
New York City. Every American city was invited to participate 
through its mayor... Addressing the meeting the mayor of 
Buffalo said, ‘Buffalo. . . is solidly in favor of the great enter- 
prise which inspires our coming together... 450,000 of us 
stoutly favor every reasonable effort looking to national pre- 
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paredness ...’ While neither the mayor’s speech nor the occa: 
sion for it attracted any great amount of attention here at 
home... the mayor did not delay putting the city in entire 
accord with the plans of the National Security League.32 


The main function of the National Security League, composed 
locally of men of high status from different segments of the com- 
munity, was to promote sentiment for military preparedness. The 
pomp and drama of the preparedness parades and rallies delighted 
the populace, but, as Sweeny reflects sadly; “the interest was 
largely recreational... opinion was divided on the question of 
whether the trouble might reasonably be expected with England or 
Germany.” 3 In one such demonstration the Buffalo Courier could 
detect “the vibrant spirit of American nationalism.” 4 On the other 
hand the Express later wondered: “With all the popular enthusi- 
asm for preparedness it is strange that membership in the local 
regiments of the national guard should have fallen off to an extent 
which threatens the disbandment of these organizations.” 3 While 
the press and powerful voices in the national elite were urging 
a belligerent policy,** it was clearly the peace issue which elected 
Wilson in 1916 by the narrowest vote of any President prior to 
Kennedy. When local troops returned from Mexican border duty in 
March 1917, patriotic fervor was at such a low ebb that the News 
was moved to ask: “Are we decadent... indifferent to everything 
save personal business pursuits?” 37 

Patriotism increased after the declaration of war but was still 
insufficient to inspire much volunteering for active service, and 
so conscription was undertaken. Although the Socialist party lost 
some of its top leadership in the split over the war, its electoral 
strength increased. In 1917 Morris Hillquit came close to winning 
the mayoralty of New York City, and in Buffalo the Socialist can- 
didate for mayor in the primary polled 14,200 as opposed to 
14,400 for the Republican and 17,000 for the Democratic candi- 
dates. (The Republican won in the run-off as a result of Socialist 
support.) In Rochester the Socialists won a half-dozen city and 
county offices. The high vote was attributed to the anti-war senti- 
ment.38 

For those on the home front in Buffalo World War I meant a 
maximum of prosperity with a minimum of hardship. About 20,000 
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residents served in the armed forces, of whom about 951 were 
either killed or died of disease. The war had an integrating effect: 
“There was no east side, south side, west side or north side—only 
Buffalo,” says one historian, “Personal affairs were secondary. Buf- 
falonians will never forget the stirring, inspiring, self-sacrificing 
days of 1917-1918.” *° Profits and wages were equally inspiring, as 
Table II indicates, 


TABLE II 


MANUFACTURING IN BUFFALO, 1909-1919 ° 


Average 
No. of No. of 
Establish- Wage Value of 
Year ments Earners Products Wages 
1909 1,753 51,412 218,808,000 28,727,000 
1914 2,225 54,416 247,516,000 34,818,000 
1919 2,093 75,899 634,410,000 95,702,000 


° Data from 14th Census of U.S.: Manufacturers, 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1923), P. 232. 


vol. VII, 1919 ( Washing- 
In July 1917, the official publication of the Chamber of Commerce 
observed: “Gargantuan as the task of subduing the arrogant au- 
tocracy has proven to be, nevertheless it appears to be progressing 
satisfactorily,” and it added as an afterthought, “The slogan ‘busi- 
ness as usual’ has been expanded to ‘better business than usual. ” 40 

But as the year wore on there was a mounting and diffuse 
anxiety. “German spies and plotters,” says Sweeny, “were thick in 
all sections of the country.” 4 Even before war was declared, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the city council had urged the mayor 
to call up troops to guard the water works. The mayor refused, but 
he organized a volunteer police brigade “purely for the patriotic 
purpose of serving their city in the case of riots or uprisings ... 
After daily toil in the banks, offices and in shops (says Sweeny) 
the police reserve patrolled the streets... and many meritorious 
arrests were made by the members.” #2 There seemed to be an ur- 
gent need for those on the home front to participate more directly 
in the war effort. The liberty-loan campaign and the home-defense 


brigades partially filled this need; in addition there was spy-hunt- 
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ing. “Do not wait until you catch someone putting a bomb under 
a factory,” advised Live Wire; “Report the man who spreads pessi- 
mistic stories... cries for peace or belittles our efforts to win the 
war. Send the names of such persons...to the Department of 
Justice... The fact that you made the report will not be made 
public. You are in contact with the enemy today, just as truly as 
if you faced him across No Man’s Land.” + Sweeny notes, however, 
that “Buffalo, happily, escaped the stain of any great amount of 
disloyalty among its citizens . . . German propaganda took the form 
of interpreting the war as a capitalist war and fought to foment 
resistance to the draft. That was effectively and vigorously sup- 
pressed.” ** 

By an easy transmutation the “radical” replaced the “Hun” as 
the primary enemy. In fact, as early as September 1917 the Live 
Wire warned: “The I. W. W. is an element more dangerous to the 
peace and prosperity of the United States than is Germany and 
her allies.” The category of radical initially included the IWW’s 
and the anarchists, but later were added all those who opposed the 
war—including pacifists and conscientious objectors. Locally the 
IWW had no organization, and apparently the Socialists were 
too numerous to molest, though technically they were liable for 
arrest under the Espionage Act. However, for fear of alienating the 
radical vote the press was almost civil in its discussions of social- 
ism. The Express made an unheard-of concession: “We are all more 
or less socialists nowadays. Some of us call our socialism by the 
name of State Regulation or Municipal Ownership or Organized 
Benevolence. But it is socialism pure and simple as distinguished 
from the individualism of Herbert Spencer.” 4° 

1918 began calmly enough, with the sage advice from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce that “if we could attain sanity in all things, there 
would be no more difficulties.” ** But when peace broke out, hys- 
teria rose. On November 14, 1918, the Express carried a banner 
headline: BOLSHEVISM THREATENS ALL EUROPE... On December Sth 
the headlines read: UNEMPLOYMENT GREATEST DANGER TO THE NA- 
TION Now... “and it will come with attendant misery at a time 
when anarchistic tendencies are contagious.” 

Despite its opposition to the war—perhaps because of it—the 
Socialist party, locally and nationally, was stronger at the begin- 
ning of 1919 than at any time before or since. The number of reg- 
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istered Socialists in Buffalo increased from 2000 in 1916 to 5000 in 
1919, and the party could muster a vote of around 15,000, between 
10 and 15 per cent of the electorate. It was not the actual size but 
the potentiality for growth, both nationally and locally, which 
most disturbed the conservative elements. Socialist rallies, speeches, 
even party feuds, were given good press coverage, and the Express 
noted that “the party’s last [1918] labor day picnic had had 10,000 
in attendance.” #1 Although the Express was mainly interested in 
fighting European Bolshevism, it was not happy about the domestic 
radical scene: “The idea that anybody could really entertain such 
a project as an armed insurrection to overthrow the republic of the 
United States—the best government on earth—impresses most 
Americans as so absurd as to be worth only a derisive laugh. ... 
There is not going to be a revolution in the United States. There 
is not going to be a reign of terror. But there may be some forcible 
demands for those who do not like the Unit 
and stay out.” 48 The demands were not Jon 

Unrest continued throughout the year, 
more than 365,000 steel workers struck, i 
attempt to Bolshevize the steel industry. 
and in the fall of 1919 radicalism was in 
nightly street-corner meetings, 
jective was to counteract Bol: 
Communists were able to get 
election. Buffalo was then g 
and a mayor, and the electi 
sioners was fought on the is 


ed States to get out 
g in coming. 

and in September 1919 
n what was billed as an 
+ Buffalo was a steel city, 
the air. The Socialists held 
as did the Minute Men, whose ob- 
shevik propaganda, and even the 
400 votes in the municipal primary 
overned by four city commissioners 
on of 1919 to select three commis- 
sue of socialism. To the surprise of 


way company—although the press 
ity after the initial shock wore off. The E 


The conservatives will blame the newspapers for not conduct- 
ing a campaign of silence. The conservatives ought to have 
taken warning after the primaries, realized that Perkins [the 
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socialist] was a dangerous opponent, and gone vigorously to 
work to bring out the vote against him... The newspapers are 
potent at times but not omnipotent. In fact there are well 
authenticated instances of candidates with every newspaper in 
town against them ... winning. You can’t kill a man by ignor- 
ing him. But responsibility has cooled many a hot-head. May 
that be true of Perkins.52 


Locally the “counter-revolution” was gathering momentum, and 
the concept of dangerous radicalism was expanding to include not 
only the anarcho-syndicalists but the Communists and Socialists— 
and those with “tendencies” in that direction. On November 21 
the Commercial warned: “Outraged Patriotism to Rise Up in Right- 
eous Wrath to Crush Foul Plot against Nation.” On December 30 
the headquarters of the Communist party was raided by the State 
Lusk Committee, and twenty men and two women were arrested. 
The Express thought: 


The raid will probably have considerable effect on the self- 
deceived, both those who are in the Communist party and the 
larger number who are on the outside looking in. Radicals for 
fun and particularly parlor Bolsheviks may examine a little 
more closely the actual location of the deadline which may 
not be overstepped with prudence by those who wish to re- 
tain a standing as Americans...The arrest of local radicals 
conveys a warning which goes considerably beyond the limits 
of their party membership.5* 


Two days later, the nation-wide Palmer raid on the radicals re- 
sulted in the arrest of 136 in Buffalo. The city was not displeased 
with its showing, which compared favorably with 300 each for 
New York and Detroit, 120 each for Philadelphia and Chicago. 
(The poor showing of Chicago, capital of American radicalism, 
was due to the fact that the county sheriff, jealous of federal author- 
ities, made a pre-emptive raid which sent the radicals into hiding.) 
The Justice Department issued warrants for 250 in Buffalo but only 
105 were finally served. 

Sociologically one of the more interesting features of the raid was 
the extent of citizen participation in it. “More than 200 policemen,” 
noted the Commercial, “were aided by as many citizens, members 
of civic organizations such as the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary 
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and Kiwanis and other clubs.” 5t The information for the raid was 
supplied: 


...by a secret committee of citizens which has been working 
day and night since last spring... Just how powerful this 
organization may be is shown by the fact that all of the evi- 
dence (for both the Lusk and Palmer raids 


) was furnished by 
the committee . 


.. All the photographic copies of membership 
cards, which so astounded the alleged members of the Com- 


munist party... were secured by the committee... For the 
raids on Friday, 221 names were submitted to the government 
by the committee .. . and of these 80 or go were finally brought 
in. It was brought out that the citizens committee had had 
paid investigators keeping track of alleged radical activities 
here. Members of the committee and these investig 
memberships in the Communist party and got in at 
securing names and other information for the rai 
branch of the Union of Russian workers here in Nov 
secured through the citizens committee. How much money was 
contributed to the investigation is not known .. . but $25,000 
has been subscribed by Buffalo men for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the local radical press.55 


ators got 
meetings, 
d on the 
ember was 


On January sth the Enquirer 


printed a list of 125 of the citizens 
who took part in the raid. B 


y tracing out the names in various 
source books, we found that this group was predominantly upper 
class. Seventy-two per cent of the names appeared in Daws Blue 
Book, which describes itself as “a compilation of the most promi- 
nent householders,” 5 The Social Register listed 24.8 per cent of 
the names; 52 per cent of those appearing in the Blue Book were 
listed as members of the Chamber of Commerce; 45 per cent were 
members of the leading men’s club, The City Directory revealed 
that approximately 70 to 80 per cent of the “raiders” were officials 
of manufacturing corporations. Of the eight men singled out by 


e organizers of the raid and given special com> 


e federal authorities, one was a former president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and general 


production manager of 
a radiator manufacturing concern, two were officials of a forge 
company, two were stockbrokers, another in manufacturing, and 
one a member of the school board and the business manager of the 
Commercial.** 
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In retrospect the raids could have been an episode in the Key- 
stone cops comedy. “One hundred automobiles were assembled in 
the center of the city at 4 p.m.,” writes the Enquirer, “and started 
on a dash of red hunting which radiated throughout Buffalo and 
the surrounding towns”: 


Drivers were supplied with copies of federal warrants and 
while the police officer watched the prisoner the organization 
member searched his home for radical literature and explosives, 
In one man’s room was found a shot gun and other weapons 
- +. along with some 1914 Russian war bonds. In another apart- 
ment was found a picture of Leon Trotsky and some I. W. W. 
papers . . . in still another a picture of the local socialist lawyer 
--_A detective came to the station with arms filled with alleged 
radical literature but the publications were all in Polish and he 
was unable to make any translations. .. . The jail was crowded 
with 205 radicals—greatest number of prisoners in years said 
the jailor...The chief of police looked them over and said: 
‘A fine looking bunch they are. It’s too bad we can’t line them 
up against the wall there and shoot them,’ 58 


Yet the raids were deadly serious. Throughout the country some 
10,000 radicals were jailed; The Nation called it “an unprecedented 
outburst of terror and terrorism.” * While the Red Scare came to its 
dramatic climax between November 1919 and March 1920, it did 
not begin or end then. Anti-radicalism became institutionalized, a 
kind of permanent counter-revolution built into the legal system in 
the form of criminal syndicalism laws, into the investigative and 
police apparatus of federal, state, and local governments, and into 
the voluntary organizations of the business class." The Red Scare 
terminated a decade of class conflict and ushered in a time of 
repression and apathy. 


The period of 1910-20 was a decade of conflict, the climax hay- 
ing germinated for thirty years. Analogous developments occurred 
throughout the urban world: Buffalo was only the mirror of a 
larger culture. Rarely has a decade of American life been so rid- 
dled with strike and dissension. Arrests for violent personal crimes 
in Buffalo and seemingly throughout the nation began to rise 
around 1906, reached a peak in 1918, and then receded to 1940,82 
The suicide rate for the nation reached its high point for the twen- 
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tieth century in 1913.°° Crime and suicide are individual manifes- 
tations of a collective discord—of anomie—and signify an uncon- 
scious repudiation of existing society. In the political sphere the 
“repudiation” became articulate as an organized attack on the in- 
stitutions of capitalism, an incipient class war. 

In the years between 1866 and 1890 the authority of capitalism 
was virtually unchallenged if not unquestioned. But from the early 
18g0’s to 1914 there was restless agitation for some kind of limita- 
tion on the power of the capitalist class. Yet, even during the epoch 
of trust-busting the concentration of capital continued unabated." 
The public image of big business may have been soiled by ten 
years of muckraking, but its power was not seriously threatened 
by the reformers. 

Yet by 1910 the “ruling class,” or power elite, was immobilized by 
the inner paralysis of the capitalist system. External and legal re- 
straint on capitalist power could be circumvented easily enough. 
But the business class was as powerless as anyone else when con- 
fronted with the business cycle. Big business had full access to 
coercive powers—the police and military were available as strike- 
breakers, for instance. But force could not create jobs, nor run in- 
dustry, nor wifi elections. Coercion was useless against labor and 
tended to solidify rather than destroy the union movement. The 
elite could, for a time, inhibit but it could not initiate action. 

Between 1912-14 the crisis of capitalism deepened. In the years 
between 1902-06 the growth rate of the total economy was 7.6 per 
cent, while it declined to 4.6 between 1910 and 1913, and in the lat- 
ter year both the production and consumption of goods dropped 
sharply. Unemployment and crime increased, locally and nation- 
ally (see Table I above). Throughout the country strikes flared in 
bitter violence (Paterson, Lawrence, Ludlow), and took an alarm- 
ingly political coloration. The problem was deeper than a worsen- 
ing of “existential conditions.” Actually wages increased slightly 
between 1911 and 1915, while unemployment was a customary 
feature of working-class life. It was the “definition of the situation” 
rather than the objective reality which had changed. Years of re- 
form and revolutionary agitation had altered expectations. Men 
no longer bore their lot as “fate,” and what had once been endured 
as sacrifice came to be seen as exploitation. In the 1890’s economic 
collapse was no real threat to established society, because there 
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was no formulated alternative to capitalism. By 1912 there was not 
only a vigorous radical movement—international in scope—with a 
new model for the organization of society but a significant defec- 
tion of the intellectuals. “No one, unafflicted with invincible igno- 
rance,” wrote Walter Lippmann in July 1914, “desires to preserve 
our economic system in its existing form.” The battle for us, Lipp- 
mann continued, “does not lie against crusted prejudice but against 
the chaos of the new freedom.” 6 Two weeks later, the outbreak of 
World War I put an end to the chaos. 

The war in Europe brought instant prosperity to America, cre- 
ating an immediate and inexhaustible market for agriculture and 
manufacturing. For the upper class the war was not only an eco- 
nomic venture but an opportunity to reassert its “rightful” leader- 
ship of the community. The war opened up a sphere of action and 
power to compensate for the paralysis of the upper class in the 
realm of politics and economics. 

A sizable and organized minority actively opposed the war, and 
the high Socialist vote in 1917 (25 per cent of the electorate in most 
cities) pointed to a significant anti-war sentiment.’ The popularity 
of the war sprang from prosperity rather than patriotism; for the 
majority it was more a spectator sport than a historic mission. But 
the sense of drift was ended, and progressives took solace in the 
belief that the war was “administering the coup de grace to the 
old capitalism.” ® In actuality the war restored the old capitalism. 
Wilson’s timid experimentations with social and economic plan- 
ning were scuttled in early 1919. 

By 1919 the business class was in clear if insecure ascendancy 
after a twenty-year retreat. But its new position of dominance had 
yet to be ratified by public consensus. Moreover, corporate capital- 
ism was threatened internationally by the spread of Bolshevism 
and the designs of the League of Nations; domestically by the 
return of the pre-war chaos, unemployment, the high cost of 
living, the increased power of labor (resulting from war gains) 
and the indefinable threat of radicalism. 

The fear of radicalism seemed to have had some objective basis. 
The electoral strength of the Socialist party had grown during the 
war years, and the Socialists had made headway in the labor move- 
ment.® Even within the conservative A.F.L. the Socialists could 
muster 33 to 45 per cent of the votes and several times came close 
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to deposing Gompers. More ominous still was the 1919 steel strike, 
masterminded by William Z. Foster and the left Socialists who 
came to constitute the Communist party. Significantly, Catholic la- 
bor—at least in Buffalo—also took credit for the strike. 

The specter of Bolshevism only provided the pretext for a cam- 
paign which had been underway—and underground—for several 
years.” As early as 1916-17 the IWW’s were “the victims of a de- 
termined conservative campaign to stamp out radical social and 
economic ideas...a drive with all the earmarks of class war.” 7 
The liquidation of the IWW was accomplished by the simple 
expedient of the systematic removal of its leadership by imprison- 
ment. Next to go were the left Socialists, with the imprisonment 
of Debs and the top leadership of the party for opposition to 
World War I. Next were the right-wing social democrats—the ex- 
pulsion of five legally elected assemblymen from the New York 
legislature and of Victor Berger from Congress. To contend that 
the Socialist party would have been tolerated had it supported the 
war, or had it not, in its enthusiasm for the Russian Revolution 
gone too far to the left, is to misread the facts, Gompers’ A.F.L. 
supported the war and never missed an occasion for patriotic proc- 
lamations, yet was as badly mauled as the Socialist party. Accord- 
ing to Robert K. Murray, the A.F.L. lost one-third of its member- 
ship between 1920-23 as a direct result of the Red Scare, “a stag- 
gering loss not recouped until after the crash of 1929.”72 After 
labor came the liberals, who were not imprisoned but intimidated; 
writes Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., “if but few had actual indict- 
ments hanging over them, all felt a sentence suspended over their 
enthusiasms, their beliefs, their innermost thoughts.” 73 

The Red Scare was both a source and a symbol of the restora- 
tion of capitalist power; it marked the end of the organized oppo- 
sition to the corporate order. The reform movement was bankrupt 
before the 1919 hysteria, its social basis eroded by the decline of 
the “old” middle class. Progressivism was a rebellion of the local 
merchant class against the translocal corporation. But by 1920 even 
retailing was coming under corporate control through the formation 
of chain stores, and manufacturing was concentrated in a few 
giant cartels. In Buffalo between 1913 and 1919 the value of man- 
ufactured products increased threefold but the number of manu- 
facturing establishments declined (see Table II above). The old 
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middle class was consigned to second place in the power struc- 
ture. Although the number of wage workers increased sharply 
during the war, the trade union movement was no match for or- 
ganized capital. The A.F.L. had never been an Opponent of cap- 
italism and in fact prided itself on being the main bulwark 
against socialism. But in 1919 big business was in no mood for 
accommodation and launched its aggressive open-shop campaign 
—“the American Plan’—which nullified labors wartime gains," 
While the forces of reform were on the wane, the revolutionary 
movement was simply obliterated in the 1920’s. The Socialist vote 
for Debs in 1920 was go2,000, but in 1928 Norman Thomas polled 
only 268,000, and the Communist vote for Foster amounted to only 
48,000.75 The decline of the Socialist movement was due to a vari- 
ety of factors: direct suppression, dissension and distrust over the 
issue of patriotism, and the business prosperity of the ‘twenties. 
While unemployment remained high (10 to 15 per cent of the labor 
force) and agriculture was depressed, the dominant minority pros- 
pered and was able to suffuse the ‘twenties with a mood of 
optimism which contrasted sharply with the discontent of the 
progressive era. Alan Valentine speaks of the year 1913 as “a pref- 
ace to the Age of Anxiety as well as a postlude to the Age of Com- 
placency.” © The sequence could almost be reversed. The decade 
of 1920’s was the most complacent on record. Both major parties 
regressed to the ideological infantilism of pure laissez faire. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1920 progressive Republicans and liberal Demo- 
crats alike advocated some form of governmental regulation of the 
economic process. In the ‘twenties political leaders simply closed 
their eyes to the contradictions of industrial capitalism, and thus 
sowed the disastrous results reaped by the 1930's. 

In 1920 corporate capitalism was unopposed but still unsup- 
ported; it had power but needed a principle to legitimate its rule. 
“Power is a fact,” writes A. A. Berle, “but it is also a fact that the 
human mind apparently cannot be wholly or permanently inhibited 
from asking certain questions . . . There is... no instance in his- 
tory in which any group, great or small, has not set up some theory 
of the right to power.” 77 In an earlier period private property was 
the legitimizing principle of capitalism, but with the dominance 
of the corporation property recedes into the background and “pub- 
lic consensus . . . indefinite, completely unorganized, without trace- 
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able form... becomes the final arbiter of legitimacy.” 78 The es- 
sence of the new consensus was Americanism, which was manufac- 
tured during the war and extended to make the corporate order 
legitimate. In the last years of the war an Americanization crusade 
was launched as a “constructive” anti-radical measure, designed 
primarily to assimiliate the immigrant.*° But Americanism came to 
mean more than assimilation; it meant above all else a belief in the 
sanctity of the prevailing order of society. As an Americanism 
speaker told an immigrant audience in Buffalo: “If you have not 
found your share of happiness here [in America] something is 
wrong. Our history proves that there is nothing wrong with our 
institutions, so the individual must be wrong.” 8° The statement is 
an exaggeration of the basic thesis of Americanism: the social sys- 
stem is sound; any defects must therefore be attributed to the in- 
dividual. The whole historical tendency toward secularization was 
beginning to be reversed in the 1920’s. To describe the antithesis 
of secularization Howard Becker coined the term sacralization, “the 
process by which societies are tightened, hardened, reintegrated 
and restored.” §! The idea of Americanism was the sacralizing 


principle of the system of corporate capitalism which has domi- 
nated American society since the 1920's. 
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T. B. BOTTOMORE 


The Administrative Elite* 


In all complex societies high government officials form an im- 
portant part of the “governing elite” or “political class”—the minor- 
ity which, at any time, effectively rules a society.’ The position of 
higher civil servants in modern industrial societies is especially in- 
fluential, as a result of the great extension of state activities, the 
growing technical complexity of public administration, and the 
organization of the civil service as a professional career based 
upon educational diplomas and training. Indeed, Max Weber, 
whose writings on bureaucracy form the starting point for all mod- 
ern discussion of the subject, asserted that “the power position of a 
fully developed bureaucracy is always very strong, and under 
normal conditions, supreme. The ‘political master’ finds himself in 
the position of the ‘dilettante’ in the face of the ‘expert’ when he 
confronts the trained official established as manager of the adminis- 
tration.” This remains true, Weber suggested, whether the political 
master is the whole people (armed with the rights of “initiative,” 
“referendum,” and the recall of officials) or an elected parliament.2 
Weber’s judgment of the magnitude of bureaucratic power was 
clearly influenced by his experience of bureaucracy in Germany, 
° This essay is taken from a work in progress on the higher civil service in 


France which will be published under the title Bureaucracy and Social Classes 
in France. 
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but also by his general opposition to socialism, which he saw as the 
culmination of bureaucratic rule. One of the principal doctrines 
which he was attacking throughout his writings on this subject was 
that of the Marxists, who maintained that bureaucratic power was 
metely one aspect of the rule of the bourgeoisie in capitalist so- 
ciety, that it would diminish in a socialist society, and would even- 
tually “wither away” along with the state itself. Lenin, in The 
State and Revolution, elaborated Marx’s analysis of the Paris Com- 
mune in his argument that during the transition from capitalism 
to socialism the power of public officials would be reduced by 
making them elected and subject to recall at any time, and by 
paying them at “workmen’s wages.” In fact, the experiences of 
present-day Communist societies reveal that high officials, both 
in the dominant party and in the state ( 
interrelated), are able to attain a privile 
power, prestige, and real income; 
vital part, if not the whole, of the 
recent events also show that bureau 
or unrestrained even there; and it 
particular experiences that Weber’s 
between all forms of socialism and 
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power in which he distinguishes five elite groups which are impor- 
tant elements in the “political class”: political leaders, government 
administrators, economic directors, leaders of the masses, and mili- 
tary chiefs.* 

The principal attempt to show, in one society, that the major 
elites may be regularly associated and in agreement about the ends 
of policy, over a period of time, as well as being recruited mainly 
from a particular social class, is C. Wright Mills’ study of the 
“power elite” in the United States." Nevertheless, Mills criticizes 
and rejects the Marxist conception of a ruling class based upon eco- 
nomic interest, and he introduces many qualifications into his 
thesis concerning the unity of the power elite, which is finally ex- 
pressed as “the often uneasy coincidence of economic, military 
and political power.” ¢ His main propositions are rather: first, that 
changes in technology and in social institutions have produced an 
unprecedented concentration of power, and have widened the gulf 
between elites and masses (a thesis which has many points of con- 
nection with Weber’s theory of the extension of bureaucracy ); and, 
second, that the character and policies of an elite cannot be as- 
sessed merely by looking at the social origins of its members (al- ` 
though this is an important fact), but must also be considered in 
relation to the formation of the members’ outlook by their train- 
ing and experience, and to the historical and institutional frame- 
work in which they act. 

What is the character of this administrative elite? What is the 
nature and extent of its power? What significance does the mode 
of recruitment to this elite have in the system of power and stratifi- 
cation as a whole? It will help our inquiry if, before turning to 
empirical materials, we first consider these questions in general 
terms, 

The character of the administrative elite may be delineated in- 
itially by comparing it with other types of elites. It differs from 
other social elites principally in being relatively small, well-defined, 
homogeneous (as a result of training and the practice of the oc- 
cupation ), and cohesive. Furthermore, it is directly involved in the 
exercise of political power, and this distinguishes it from a num- 
ber of other groups which may have high social prestige. The 
elite of political leaders, which is even more directly concerned 
with power, differs from the administrative elite especially in being 
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usually argued that this pow 
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cratic societies, where higher civil Servants act under the authority 
of a political executive which is itself responsible to parliament and 
to the electorate. The official 


S, according to this view, execute de- 
cisions which have been made by others, in terms of interests and 


values which lie outside their sphere of influence. However, in 
practice the higher civil servants may have a good deal of auton- 
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omy, and they may have formed their own corporate view of what 
are “wise,” or “sensible,” or “practicable” policies. At the stage 
where a policy is being implemented they may have the power to 
obstruct, delay, or modify its working. Equally, at an earlier stage, 
when a policy is being formulated, they may have, by virtue of 
long experience and expert knowledge of the departments which 
they administer, a considerable influence upon the ideas and de- 
cisions of the minister who is nominally their chief. Their power 
will be all the greater where the political executive changes fre- 
quently, and where ministers have little experience of government 
in general or of the particular departmnts for which they are re- 
sponsible. The growing technical complexity of modern govern- 
ment, as has been noted, also enhances the power of the permanent 
officials. In some cases, the policy-making powers of important 
officials are explicitly recognized, in the rules or conyentions by 
which certain appointments in the public service are treated as 
“political appointments,” and are made not by ordinary promotion 
but by nomination in accordance with the wishes of the political 
executive, 

These considerations lead to further questions concerning the 
sources of, and the restraints upon, bureaucratic power. As we 
have seen, Max Weber was inclined to regard the growth of bu- 
reaucratic power in modern societies as inexorable; the various 
grounds for this view included the congruence of bureaucratic ad- 
ministration with the general rationalization of social life, the in- 
dispensability of the technically expert administrators, and the 
permanence and continuity of the administration in contrast with 
the impermanence and changeability of the political executive. 
Weber added that the bureaucracy was able to strengthen its posi- 
tion vis à vis the political executive by enveloping its activities in 
the strictest secrecy. In considering the possible restraints upon 
bureaucratic power Weber went no further than to suggest that 
the adherence of high officials to general legal rules in accordance 
with which they would execute impartially and effectively the 
decisions of every legitimate political tuler, and the degree of 
stability of the political order as a whole, might have a certain in- 
fluence. It seems likely that these factors have a greater impor- 
tance than Weber, in his pre-occupation with German circum- 
stances, was prepared to recognize. One significant restraint upon 
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cabinets are themselves higher civil servants, frequently drawn 
from one or another of the grands corps and especially from the 
Conseil d'État and the Inspection des Finances; others come from 
outside the civil service. The existence of the cabinets, and par- 
ticularly the growth in the number of their personnel, reflects, as 
Grégoire has noted, the doubts that ministers feel about the loy- 
alty and reliability of the higher permanent officials in their de- 
partments,?3 

The case of France also lends support to the proposition that 
the independent power of a bureaucracy is most likely to be es- 
tablished where the political order is unstable. In France, the 
insistence upon loyalty to a particular regime (and even to party 
governments) has encouraged the formation of political attitudes 
among the higher civil servants, while the instability of political 
regimes has led them to assume (or to be disposed to assume) an 
independent political role. This phenomenon has been frequently 
noted, and sometimes exaggerated, by observers of French politics. 
Thus, Karl Marx wrote in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bona- 
parte that the “enormous bureaucratic and military organization 
..- this appalling parasitic body which enmeshes the body of 
French society like a net and chokes all its pores” seemed to have 
made itself completely independent of civil society. More than a 
century later, H. Liithy writes of the grands corps and especially 
the Conseil d'État and the Inspection des Finances: “They consti- 
tute a supreme and sovereign self-recruiting body, immune from 
political intervention, responsible to no-one outside their own hier- 
archy, a rock against which all political storms beat ineffectively 
and in vain; a completely closed mandarin system, even in the 
social choice it exercises in reproducing itself; its esprit de corps, 
the sense of belonging to a chosen elite fostered from childhood in 
the great boarding schools which prepare pupils for la carrière” 14 
An eminent French political scientist, André Siegfried, expressed a 
very similar view of the political role of higher civil servants, but 
he went further in relating it to more general theories of the “man- 
agerial revolution.” He argued that “...two groups of experts are 
tending to assume a leading position in the state as in the econ- 
omy. The elite of the administration is recruited essentially amon 
the Inspecteurs des finances and the members of the Conseil d'État: 
it is a general staff which radiates everywhere. Since these admin- 
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istrators frequently transfer to the private sector, they are to a 
found in the banks and in large scale industrial and commercia 
enterprises. The second source is the polytechniciens, who form 
the elite of the technical departments of state, but are also increas- 
ingly the managers of large scale industry.” 15 , 
While the preceding considerations show that the administrative 
elite occupies a position which may be presumed to be powerful, 
it is more difficult to marshal empirical evidence for the actual 
exercise of power in specific circumstances, This is, however, 2 
general difficulty which bedevils most studies of power as an em- 
pirical—not simply a constitutional—phenomenon; and it is likely 
to be particularly acute where the group to be studied has reason 
to conceal as much as possible the power or influence which it 
wields. Nevertheless, if we are not to rest content with the view 
(which is at least as difficult to support) that there are no power 
groups in society but only an intricate web of innumerable influ- 
ences and counter-influences whose outcome resembles fate—or 
else to accept that the relations of power are entirely inscrutable 
~then we must try, so far as possible, to test our assertions about 


power groups by an examination of actual instances in which im- 
portant social issues 


are decided. The power of economic interest 
groups, and the influence (to rate it at its lowest) of pressure 
groups of various kinds, have been demonstrated in a number of 


cases;1® and studies along similar lines might produce evidence of 
the exercise of power b 


y high officials in certain situations. It has 
often been asserted, for instance, that the policies of the Popular 
Front government of Léon Blum (1936-38) were obstructed by 


the higher civil servants, My own investigation of this period in- 
dicates that some le ts may have been obstructed, 


civil service itself, which, after 
a large majority i i 
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suggested by the third question posed above, concerning the rela- 
tion between the administrative elite and the class structure of 
society. For it may be held that the administrative elite is only one 
section of the dominant class in society, and that its independent 
power, at one extreme, and its political neutrality, at the other, are 
modified and curtailed by the interests and aims of the class which 
it represents. Weber paid little attention to this problem; and in 
fact he eliminated it by two arguments which are crucial in his 
whole account of the development of bureaucracy. The first is 
that bureaucracy, in the sense of rational and impersonal adminis- 
tration based upon technical competence and educational diplomas, 
proceeds along with “democratization” and the leveling of social 
differences, with the result that social classes cease to have great 
political importance; and the second, that the officials—the man- 
agers of the administration—are the most obvious successors to the 
owners of the means of production as the rulers of society. These 
arguments were later developed in Burnham’s theory of the “man- 
agerial revolution,” 17 and they have attracted renewed attention 
through the criticisms of bureaucracy in the post-Stalinist Com- 
munist societies.!8 Whatever may be the case in the last-named 
Societies, it can scarcely be claimed that the process of social lev- 
eling has gone so far in the Western capitalist societies that elites, 
including the administrative elite, no longer have any connection 
with social classes. As H. J. Laski observed, in the absence of a 
democratic educational system, the effective public service will be 
“confined to the comfortable classes of the community”; and he 
added that this implied: “First, the experience upon which its 
members will draw is not representative of the community as a 
whole; and even the new facts they encounter will be envisaged in 
terms of that special experience. Secondly, the advice they will 
offer to the political executive will be fairly narrow in range, un- 
less they contain among them what is, in any case, rare, men of 
great imaginative insight.” 1° Lord Attlee’s observation upon the 
relations between Socialist ministers and higher civil servants, 
quoted earlier, also expresses the fear of class opposition to social 
reforms; and his statement that such fears were groundless has to 
be seen in the context of the postwar situation in Britain, where 
the reforms undertaken by the Labour Government continued, 
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of bureaucracy, since the recruitment of officials strictly on the 
basis of ability and qualifications could only be established when 
public office became accessible in principle to all citizens, instead 
of being reserved for members of a particular social stratum. In 
fact, the doctrine of the carriére ouverte aux talents was a corollary 
of the principles of liberté, égalité, fraternité. Weber went further 
in asserting that the spread of bureaucracy would itself bring about 
a further growth of equality; but, while we should recognize the 
influence which the ideas of ability and merit, in the context of the 
scientific and technical complexity of modern societies, have had 
in breaking down earlier social privileges, it is necessary to qualify 
Weber's prognosis. Recruitment to public offices by competitive 
examination, or on the basis of educational qualifications, only 
brings about a real equality of opportunity if those of equal ability 
have equal chances of preparing themselves for the public service 
by obtaining the necessary diplomas or the necessary training for 
the entrance examinations. In practice, therefore, the selection of 
individuals for the higher civil service, as well as for many other 
high status occupations, takes place, for the most part, at the point 
where individuals are selected for higher education. And the his- 
tory of institutions of higher education shows that they have been 
largely reserved for individuals from the upper strata of society, 
Indeed, they have had a pre-eminent role in perpetuating class 
differences which could no longer be maintained by inequalities in 
civil and political rights. 

A study of recruitment to the higher civil service will throw light 
upon the processes of social mobility in a society. It will show how 
far there is equality of opportunity in one important sphere of 
society, and if it covers a period of time it may reveal the extent 
and trend of change. A study of recruitment to a single elite group 
may add useful information to that obtained from general studies 
of social mobility in a whole population; for the latter will ordi- 
narily present the total outcome of different kinds of mobility (be- 
tween adjacent social strata as well as between social strata which 
are far apart), while a study of elite recruitment will reveal the 
amount of long-range mobility. The opportunities to rise directly 
from the lowest to the highest social positions have a particular 
importance, for they play a large part in forming the individual's 
judgment of the open or closed nature of the class system, and 
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The amount of mobility may also have important effects E 
the administrative elite itself. If changes in the recruitment o hows 
elite result in its members being drawn in substantial num a 
from all social classes and strata, the social bonds which unite t a 
members cannot any longer arise merely from the similarities a 
social origin, but are likely to be formed principally by the am 
tion itself and by the educational experience which leads up to i 
In this case the higher civil servants may become more conscious 0 
themselves as an occupational elite, rather than as members of r 
traditional social class; and this may lead, in the circumstances © 
a particular society, either to a strengthening of the idea of Poe 
litical neutrality” (the occupation being conceived in terms © 
technical competence rather than in terms of power), or to a more 
rapid development of the administrative clite as a new power group 
and even, in association with other groups, as a new class. This 
last possibility is the theme of much recent discussion of the “rule 


of the experts’—the technocrats and bureaucrats—and it was, of 
course, the underlying concern in Weber’s analysis of social trends 
in the modern industrial societies. s 

It will be seen that the three problems which I stated earlier 
are not tidily self-contained; they are interrelated, and moreover 


they ramify into more general problems of social stratification and 
the distribution of power in society, 


of the changes which have oc- 
curred in recent times in these two s 


ion of 
pheres, and of the formation © 
new social classes and social ideologies, 


NOTES: 


1. The term “goveming elite” is due to V. Pareto, The Mind and Society 


(English trans. London, 1935) and Les Systèmes socialistes (Pat's 
1902); the term “political clas: 


s” to G. Mosca, The Ruling Class Cine 
lish trans. New York, 1939). Both writers emphasized, in opposition i 
the Marxist notion of a ruling class based upon economic power a A 
represented in the political sphere by various and changing groups, 
idea of an “elite” com 


prising those individuals who actually wielde 
political power at a given time. 
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Bureaucracy and Decolonization: 
Democracy from the Top 
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by way of a case-study, to outline an alternative appronob. for 
label “Grand Theory” is perhaps a little unfortunate, since a 
one have no objection to macro-theory and believe that Mills hi 


he 
self contributed very importantly to the elaboration of what 
called “master theories.” 


theory Universalism. It 


us 
ith the most general. ae ile 
tization of substantive 


es O 
tion of types and sequenc 
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social formations is an integral part of “theory.” Such categories 
and fundamental concepts as role, status, etc., can only be distilled, 
too, out of findings about societies: the limits of validity of propo- 
sitions concerning the interrelationships between these categories 
need defining with reference to the relevant types of social situations 
to which they apply; the conditions need stating. Furthermore, un- 
less these concepts are utilized in the empirical examination of 
societies as systems, their manipulation results in a formal soci- 
ology, of which Simmel’s is the archetype. Quite as much as the 
crude culture-historical school with their search for “traits,” Simmel 
builds up a set of “forms” of social action—superordination, co- 
operation, conflict, scale, size, ete.—which become collecting-boxes 
into which discrete specimens are popped: “...the state,...a 
religious community, ...a band of conspirators,...an economic 
association, ... an art school, ... the family.” 2 

Not that formal sociology is without system; but the systematiza- 
tion lies in a systematization of “explanatory concepts,” to use 
Nadel’s distinction,’ not that of an abstraction from “empirical 
reality.” Consequently, whatever the intellectual brillance of a 
Simmel, we can never do more than gain illuminating “insights” 
from him: his theory cannot be developed. Its end is contained in 
its beginning; empirical data are merely “examples” of pre-es- 
tablished categories, Indeed, they are not even seriously required: 
“Facts . .. illustrate . . . formal and normative patterns.” 4 We don’t 
need too many facts; therefore, two or three “illustrations” are 
enough. Heberle significantly comments on his ignorance of much 
social research of his day.5 Why do research when personal, chance 
experience is as good for “illustration” purposes, e.g. a fortuitous 
meeting ona railway train, a domestic incident, etc.; when, indeed, 
fictional examples would do? 6 

This approach, then, leaving aside the 
system, cannot provide the basis for 
systems.” Implicitly, often, much contemporary sociological theory 
which dwells on “elemental” components of human behavior—most 
notably small-group interaction theory—reposes on similar founda- 
tions. 

This approach produces a horrible dilemma: the more univer- 
salistic the propositions developed, the emptier they become. The 
more specifically culture-bound, the less they shed light on common 


underlying behavioristic 
understanding of societies as 
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processes and forms. The revulsion against universalism produces 
an equally sterile response — idiography. A 

Ta his aes ons round-up = “mall group” and comia 
studies, Sprott constantly acknowledges the truistic nature of “1 
ings in experimental “small-group” research: “All this is pre 4 
familiar in everyday life. ... All that has so far been reported bring 
out into the open matters of common experience. ... The anven 
tages of cooperation are... just what we should expect.... It a 
seems rather familiar. . . . This is familiar enough ...,” etc. In non- 
experimental situations, however, the cultural specificity of. the 
situation restricts the universifiability of the findings: 


It is rather absurd to compare a democratic New England 


village with its ‘town’ meeting, with the non-democratic Brit- 


ish village dominated for so long by the Church and the 
Gentry.® 


On meetings: 


According to the type of meeting, whether religious or politi- 
cal, various motivations, conscious and unconscious, are ap- 
pealed to. ... It may be aggression, it may be guilt, it may be 
sex, it may be a need for security and leadership—motivations 


and needs idiosyncratic to the individuals. But the social cli- 
mate and 


even fashion have to be brought into the picture 
(p. 168). 


The norms of primary groups in armies “will vary from culture 

to culture” (p. 174); “it may be that only the young and not those 

ey eae in crime will be influenced [by group therapy] -+ 
p. 181). 

When we move from experimental groups to “real-life” grouP® 
the propositions become less universalistic and more culture-bound: 
in solving crossword puzzles, division of labor helps; in construct 
ing them, it does not (P: 114). Exclusive concentration on “form? 
properties of communications systems” (p. 126) does not help us 
in handling “real-life” situations, where, for example, the informa 
ranking of the small group is cross-cut by formal and semi-form4 
ranking-orders (pp. 148 f.). In other words, the cultural goals ° 
the group, the social history and personalities of its members, 2" 
the relationships between them—the group’s cultural content—* 
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not something to be “added in” to any analytical schema post hoe, 
but is intrinsic to it. For there is no group free of cultural content: 
Balesian profiles of “people discussing a chess problem look dif- 
ferent from those of people discussing a problem about human 
relations.” Hence the search for universal propositions is ultimately 
unproductive: “... Attempts have been made to pin down the 
qualities which mark out the leader, and they have all failed” 
(p. 152). 

In reaction against such universalizing (and against parallel 
claims to be establishing “laws” in other positivist, functionalist, 
and historicist schemas), many sociologists have relapsed into what 
Mills called “abstracted empiricism.” “Pure” empiricism, is, of 
course, a contradiction in terms. The large corpus of British empiri- 
cist work, running, for example, from Booth, Rowntree, and the 
Webbs to the Institute of Community Studies, is, in fact, pervaded 
throughout by meliorative and manipulative Lib-Lab assumptions. 

We fluctuate between the sterile extremes of universalism, on the 
one hand, and idiography on the other. If I may evaluate rather 


than merely classify, the choice seems to lie between Useless Uni- 
versalism and Idiotic Idiography. 


Much of this has been a revolt against nineteenth-century evolu- 
tionism and its postulated epochs arranged in ineluctable series, 
The classic primitive communism-slavery-feudalism-capitalism 


schema was equally acceptable to the German Social-Democratic 
worker in Hamburg,’° as to Protestant re 


Henry Morgan in America, 
inevitability of the revolution, 
moral improvement of manki 
sexual promiscuity to the ste: 
of Rochester, New York.” 1 


society” is restored; and “soci 


aged by Marx have emerged in the “wrong” countries, 
With this confident fra 


mework gone, only “the society” remains 
as the unit of analysis. The liberal social scientist, haunted as he is 
by the memory of det 


erministic unilineal or Spenglerian-cycle 
schemas, if he does construct a typology at all, is quite unlikely to 
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develop one within a time-framework: a typological ee 
phases of social development. Yet most writers do, in fact, op die 
with a hitherto unexamined sequence-framework. Despite 
reat disintegration, feudalism, Asiatic society, Se : 
used as part of an implicit, confused, vaguely “multilinear,” sc 
of world development. f w 
A reconceived epochal framework is sadly needed, if we are 7 
avoid Universalism and Idiography. It will certainly have to ot 
unilinearism and the West-European ethnocentrism of nineteent 


; A ie 
century schemas. Nor are the reductionist categories of the Lesli 
White school any more adequate,!2 


Here, I am more cone 
quences appropriate to 
quite different: that soci 


the outstanding feature of the last hundred years—the emergence 


of a world system of social relations, a new and higher level of de- 
velopment in human soci 


atic intellectual treatm a 
Lenin’s Imperialism, 


Today, we have a tripartite division of the world: the two bieo 
and the neutral world, Yet each is a world category; all are part 0 


a world system of relationships (including hostility, of course, as 4 
relationship), and the neutral w 


ated internationalism, Underlyi 


A : ive of 
alysis, therefore, is ener 

« » e ifc 
, the underdeveloped,” in a speci 
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and therefore never autonomously “complete” as much interaction 
theory pretends to be. Armed with this awareness, it is therefore 
possible for Mills to see the connections between the specific and 
the general, to move from the face-to-face level to the commanding 
heights. His sociology has a place for the typical attitudes of the 
salesgirls in Macy’s; for the academics’ illusions about power in 
so far as they stem from their “middle-level” structural position; 
and for the macroscopic encounters of the giant powers. Equipped 
with this kind of sociological imagination, a meaningful analysis 
can be built up, starting from any Jevel, though decisive command 
is unambiguously located by Mills in the higher nervous centers. 
In the corpus of Mills’ work, Character and Social Structure 
certainly represents an elaboration of his general concepts. These 
are then applied to specific types and classes of society within 
which different group characteristics emerge. Most of his work, 
however, like that of Marx, deals with one specific society at a spe- 
cific stage in its development: in Mills’ case, late capitalism. 
Character and Social Structure represents the only general exten- 
sion of his world-view to other epochs, and Causes of World War 
IIT a breakthrough toward an awareness of an emergent world- 
system. By the time of his death, however, he had not as yet turned 
his attention centrally to the Third World; his concentration on the 
Big Two, on his own society, and on Cuba’s particular experience, 
Was preoccupying enough, and perhaps distracted him from exam- 
ining more closely the autonomous development of the Third 
World in directions not controlled by either Russia or America. 


has drawn attention to the fact that “ 
gans for self-government and co-operation], . 
existence except as a result of state policy. , 
totally different one from , -- [that] in the Wes 


I am not, therefore, discussing universal Properties of bureaucratic 
Systems, though I do also su 


which specific typologies m 
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cussed, more precisely, is that of decolonization within the context 
of non-revolutionary transition to independence. Revolutionary 
transitions, where social order collapses and mass revolutionary 
movements emerge to transform, not merely political institutions, 
but all social relationships—as in China or Cuba—constitute an- 
other species of decolonization again. Here, due to the need of a 
revolutionary movement to build up support and legitimacy out of 
nothing, mass participation is crucial. Hence decentralization, flex- 
ibility, unity with existing organizations, proliferation of secondary 
associations, popular involvement in government, all flourish under 
such conditions. Centralized political and/or military machines 
may certainly exist; they do not preclude the above. Such revolu- 
tions are non-bureaucratic; Cuba is the most striki 
clearly, the “heroic” phase—as in Russia in the immed 
years, or Communist China from Yenan to 1950/51— 
degree, be followed b 


Some sociologists believe that such situations can 


ng case. But 
iate post-1917 


z; which obviously 
but which are also 
alization inherently 
ociety”—the not un- 


ideologically over 
leads to totalitari 


preceded) by a political 
e beginning. 

[or independence move- 
onstruction do not neces- 


particularly thorough qual- 
e. In Eastern Europe after . 
litical revolution but little 
s the key agent; social revo- 
Sypt, the political revolution 


1945, there was social collapse and Pp 
mass movement, for the Red Army wa 
lution was imposed from above. In E 
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was not preceded by social disintegration; it was the work of a 
handful, who—unlike the conventional South American “revolu- 
tion”—launched social revolution and mass participation in its 
wake. In contemporary West Africa, there has been no social col- 
lapse, and although mass movements usually exist, power has been 
handed over, not wrested in revolutionary struggle. 

Under such varying conditions, the characteristics of the result- 
ing state structure will vary appropriately. Yet in all these cases, 
there is one major common feature: politico-bureaucratic ma- 
chines are in the saddle from the beginning, and there is no “he- 
roic” period of Cuban-type mass participation in government. Rad- 
ical social change—if initiated at all—is initiated from the top. 


The experience of the entre deux guerres era has produced a 
strong fear of bureaucracy, part of a wider revulsion against ho- 
listic tendencies in social theory and social policy. Evolutionism has 
collapsed under the impact of the history of our times as well as 
anthropologists’ findings. The evils of social planning and of theo- 
retical system-building have been so caustically emphasized by 
Hayek, Popper, Talmon, Polanyi, and others, that one eminent 
writer on the negative effects of concentration of power, Bertrand 
Russell, has himself been forced to remind us—in ethical rather 
than structural terms—that absolute condemnation of organization 
sterilizes both thought and action: 


Love of power . . . is the desire to be able to produce intended 
effects... . If you love your neighbour, you will wish for 
power to make him happy. To condemn all love of power, 
therefore, is to condemn love of your neighbour.16 


These fears of bureaucratization, for some, revolve around fear 
of oligarchy. For others, alienation and dehumanization—both of 
the bureaucrat and his client—are the major dysfunctional and un- 
desirable implications of bureaucracy: the fragmentation of the 
personality, and/or conflicts entailed in the contradiction between 
formal and substantive rationality. 

All these analyses focus upon features of bureaucracy 7 in 
general, sometimes conceived of merely as widespread, some- 
times as “immanent” characteristics. The equation of “immanence” 
with inevitability is rejected by some political and other social 
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scientists who have pointed out that Michels has not enunciated, 
deterministically, any “iron law” at all; he has formulated a con- 
ditional generalization about one aspect of the organization-process 
whose universal applicability is limited by a number of undeter- 
mined potential-variables. As Coser and Rosenberg put it: “all 
organizations have a tendency to develop... oligarchical forms 
if this tendency is not counteracted by other forces.” 48 The nature 
of such “other forces,” including countervailing powers, then be- 
comes a sociological problem-area. 

In this paper we are concerned as to whether the principal 
characteristics of bureaucracy are not determined overwhelm- 
ingly by the character of the total social and political environment 


in which the bureaucracies exist, rather than by autonomous “im- 
manent” characteristics. 


In the contemporary situation, there are four major sets of varia- 


bles: 1) whatever remains of indigenous social institutions, mod- 
ified or otherwise; 2) the legacy of colonial rule, from infrastruc- 
ture to ideology; 3) the new aims and powers of government and 


people; and 4) normative reference-groups, negative and positive, 
which shape these aims (eg. bloc-membership, anti-imperialism, 
ete): 


Outside Afro-Asia and Eastern Europe, cases of non-revolution- 
ary decolonization are few, certainly in America. Yet there is one 
striking example even in North America: this is Northern Saskat- 
chewan, where a party and government with a markedly co-oper- 


ative ethos, and a strong belief in popular participation in “de- 
volved” government 


» is engaged in decolonizing the province’s 
undeveloped north, Se 5 i 


Here we find a powerful though 
checked by secondary associations, bu 
and pluralistic ideology. Because of i 
therefore, it provides as crucial a case 


bureaucratization of a (formally) revolutionary organization. For 
despite this ideology, and an actual program of democratization, 2 
profound gulf still exists between bureaucrat and citizen, and the 


people remain passive. Yet “oligarchy” by no means describes the 
power system, either. To see wh: 


i y requires examination of the four 
variables mentioned above; 


1) The indigenous heritage. Very little remains of pre-white 


skeletal bureaucracy little 
t with an anti-bureaucratic 
ts ideology and objectives, 
as Michels’ analysis of the 
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social institutions. Northern Saskatchewan is a poor, bare region 
where agriculture is virtually impossible. It was and still is in- 
habited by a sparse population of Cree and Chipewyan Indians, 
formerly subsistence hunters and collectors, whose key social unit 
was the family, nomadic for most of the year. Society was un- 
specialized, segmentary, acephalous, and governed by the seasons. 

2) The colonial impact. French and British fur-traders irrupted 
into this region in the second half of the eighteenth century, rap- 
idly converting the Indian population into fur-producers for the 
markets of Europe. The marked inequality of economic and polit- 
ical power as between traders and Indians made the latter become 
sharply dependent on the former for trade goods: the relationship 
was not one of egalitarian symbiosis, reciprocity, or regional spe- 
cialization. Politically, the Hudson Bay Company exercised de jure 
control of the region under its Charter; de facto, its supremacy 
was only established after 1821 when its major rivals were elimi- 
nated in what had amounted at times to open warfare. From then 
until Confederation, “the Bay” had no other economic rivals to 
contend with. After 1869, its power had been so effectively con- 
solidated that new economic rivals made little headway, despite 
the company’s loss of legal monopoly, 

From 1845, however, authority had to be increasingly shared 
with the Roman Catholic and Anglican missions, which rapidly 
established recognized zones of influence. In addition to their re- 
ligious activities, the missions provided educational and medical 
care, and often performed the functions of local government. 
The Indian and the Métis (person of mixed Indian-white ancestry ) 
were thus dependent upon a dual authority of Church and com- 
pany. Ethnic domination—the occupancy of nearly all positions of 
power, wealth, and prestige by white men—helped to consolidate 
the unity of the power-wielders, and override divisions within the 
dyarchy. This Church-company dyarchy, and the continuing mo- 
bility of the nomads, inhibited total co-ordination of institutional 
orders,!® and allowed the Indians a certain autonomy and some 
room for maneuver vis-à-vis the dyarchs. But attempts to manipu- 
late one set of whites against the other could only be largely in- 
effective, 

Nationalism has never developed in the north. It was nipped in 
the bud by the suppression of two Métis rebellions—outside the 
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north in 1869/70 and 1885. There has been little social differenti- 
ation since that time; hence little vertical mobility, no indigenous 
intelligentsia, no bourgeoisie, and until very recently very little 
geographical mobility either. Moreover, a multi-racial society has 
now developed as a result of over 200 years of white immigration 
and domination. 

Consequently, the Indians and Métis have never defined any 
independent aims for themselves (variable 3), though they have 
by no means failed to understand their position in the total social 
order; nor have they identified themselves with, say, other colonial 
peoples (variable 4), social movements or groups. The population 
is thus singularly lacking in any active assertion of policies to im- 
prove its own situation, and particularly in institutions through 
which to act, and has a lengthy tradition of dependence, due to 
the economic, political, and ethnic domination of the whites, and 
in particular of the two large corporate dyarchs. 

The fur trade and “the Bay” remain dominant to this day in the 
north, though the trade is now marginal in the over-all Canadian 


economy, which is based on the agriculture and industry of the 
south. The two Churches have a virtual spiritual duopoly. 


In 1944, the Cooperative Commonwealth Fe 
Prairie-radical party with a strong social-dem: 
into power in Saskatchewan.2° It 
ous welfare: 


deration, a populist 
ocratic flavor, came 
proceeded to implement numer- 
-state measures in the province as a whole, but also 
developed a special program for the underdeveloped north. The 
main foci of this latter policy were, firstly, economic: government 
intervention in fur and fish marketing, either by monopoly or by 
competition with private interests; the stimulation of producer, 
consumer, and power Co-operatives; conservation measures to pro- 
tect natural resources; and encouragement of new enterprise in 
commercial fishing, tourism, and mining. Secondly, government 
intervention in province-wide infrastructural fields, such as air- 
ways, bus-lines, insurance, etc.; thirdly, welfare programs to raise 
health, educational, and living standards; fourthly, political stim- 
ulation of self-government via community councils, co-operatives, 
etc., within a multi-racial framework. 

These measures produced some striking successes—and some un- 
anticipated consequences. The improvements in education, for ex- 
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ample, have created new problems for the formerly nomadic fam- 
ily which is still dependent on trapping, but which is now obliged 
to (and wishes to) keep its children at school. Trapping suffers; 
diminished income, over-trapped areas around the settlements, 
and increased dependence on welfare and relief payments result. 
A new generation of young people are leaving school with no 
particular motivation toward becoming trappers, and even less 
developed skills, yet trapping is the main employment opportunity. 
Post-1945 changes in fur and fish marketing, moreover, produced 
serious initial dislocations. And today, despite improved conserva- 
tion (22,225 beaver harvested in 1959/60, compared with 4,242 in 
1947/48), 90 to 95 per cent of the trappers still earn below $1000 
a year.*! In 1960 estimates of annual per capita incomes varying 
between $175 and $325 in different settlements contrast with a 

provincial average of $1245. Since the rapidly rising population, 

now with greatly enhanced expectations, find themselves still poor, 

they express their frustrations in hostility to government, stimu- 

lated, it is true, by the largely anti-C.C.F. white population. As a 

result, they respond weakly to the democratization program. 

Today, outside four white-dominated mining and tourist cen- 
ters, the overwhelmingly Indian (including Métis) population is 
concentrated in some dozen settlements, mainly below 1000 souls 
in size, 

The new element in the situation is the government, which has 
appeared in force in the north since 1945 in the shape of specialized 
officials—teachers, nurses, foresters, etc.—but especially in the 
person of the non-specialist “Conservation Officer.” Church and 
company remain very powerful, broadly conservative forces, but 
exercise nothing like the influence of the entrenched power-net- 
work described by Selznick in his TVA study, and are thus unable 
to form themselves into a “constituency” dominating the bureauc- 
racy. Now, instead of dyarchy, we have a “triangle” ?? of authori- 
ties, in which the newest element—the government—is also the 
most powerful. This has particularly important consequences at 
the lowest level: in the isolated settlements, where the Conserva- 
tion Officer is the lynch-pin of the government machine. 

, Far from being primarily occupied with specifically conserva- 
tion duties, he is, in fact, the equivalent of the District Commis- 
sioner or Officer in the British Colonial Service. The “CO” here is 
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responsible for “natural resources, community administration, tax 
collections, local government projects, Saskatchewan Hospital 
Services Plan, social welfare, and community development.” ° He 
is thus a multiplex, not a specialized official. His responsibilities 
are many and heavy. But his rewards are also considerable, not in 
terms of salary necessarily, but in terms of autonomy, local prestige, 
and power in the community. He has a great deal of power to 
award or cash, food, power, and prestige to withhold. His salary, 
moreover, and his living conditions accord with those of compa- 
rable jobs down south, and are thus very much higher than those 
of the depressed Indian-Métis. He is generally recruited from 
down south, and oriented in his long-term life perspectives toward 
the south. For all these reasons, he finds himself sharply marked 
off from the local people among whom he works, But if he finds 
himself alienated from them, it is certainly not due to sheer physi- 
cal separation, for he is in daily, face-to-face contact with a wide 
variety of individuals, and, while it is true that informal “social” 
inter-visiting with Indians is minimal, his relationship with them is 
not otherwise “fragmented”: he is known as a total personality. 
Because of the frontier situation, he has relative freedom from 
supervision, and is invested with considerable discretionary power- 
De facto, he can exercise even more power. He therefore has 
enough administrative latitude to avoid Mertonian “displacement 
of goals”—ritualism, working to rule, ete. To this extent, of course; 


he may be regarded as imperfectly bureaucratized; in the inter- 
stices of this loosely articulated bureaucratic machine, personal 
values flourish, 


“Imperfectly-bureaucratized” he 
the Weberian 


self-reliant offi 


may be when measured against 
rically this all-purpose, isolated, 
ive of an important type in the 
berian “bureaucrat,” he is never- 
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the total society. These conflicts of norms subject the local official 
to multiple conflicting pressures.** To analyze their pull on him, we 
need to stress the trinitarian nature of this local deity: at the one 
time a private personality; an office-holder transmitting and ad- 
ministering fixed policy; and an active initiator, formulator, and 
modifier of policy himself. 

The first serious conflict of norms arises from the clash between 
his private values and those laid down for him by government. He 
may, for example, disapprove of government support for co-oper- 
atives (though most CO’s, in fact, accept and internalize the valid- 
ity and desirability of most major official policies). The official's 
personal values may also conflict with the values of the Indian 
community, for instance, over conceptions and standards of clean- 
liness, sexual morality, gambling, saving, etc. A double clash— 
between private values on the one hand, and official policy and 
Indian values on the other—is found in the common resentment 
on the part of CO’s of having to pay family allowances to un- 
married mothers. Some officers avoid doing so, or pay at lower 
rates than those officially prescribed.?5 

But the personal values of the official are, of course, rarely 
purely idiosyncratic. They are shaped by his total life experience: 
the totality of roles he has occupied and continues to occupy. He 
generally comes from a farming or urban background down south. 
In the settlement, because of the cultural and power cleavage, 
and because of his membership within this social field of an ethnic 
group which has traditionally been on top throughout Canadian 
history, the white official interacts most intensively with other 
whites, both on and off duty, On duty, his office involves him in 
exercising authority over Indians with other whites in most settle- 
ments. Off duty, he is thrown more heavily on his own nuclear 
family and on a very much smaller circle of white friends, than he 
would be down south. Unlike the south, again, where home and 
work are segregated spheres,” other whites and his own family 
exercise much greater pressure on him to conform to their norms, 
and they include the generally conservative women. They are 
familiar with his activities, not merely outside the work-situation 
but even within it. In consequence, a closed social network de- 
velops from which Indians are excluded, and the democratization 
program is undermined.27 
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He is a member of a local community, then, and of the white 
elite within that community. He is a member of a superior ethnic 
category. But he is also a member of a particular division of a large 
administrative machine. Personal interest in promotion, for ex- 
ample, can conflict with community development goals: promotion 
means leaving the community (even leaving the north altogether, 
for the Department is a province-wide, not a special “northern” 
service); it also stimulates detachment, and counteracts ideolog- 
ical and official drives toward “involvement.” The CO, too, has 
normally come into the service initially in some functional capacity; 
usually as a conservation expert. But in recent years a changing 
society has thrust upon him a new multiplicity of duties for which 
he is untrained, and in which he is often uninterested. Finding that 
“community development” work—his newest task—often meets with 
slight response (for reasons outlined above), he is liable to slip 


into cynicism about official policy, and revert in his administrative 
style to authoritarianism or paternalism—habits officially frowned 
upon.** 


_ Nor can certain kinds of latent administrative “strains’—such as 
inter-departmental rivalries, empire-building, etc.—develop in any 
bureaucracy, though if countervailing forces are at work, they do 
not inevitably assert themselves. That other types of “strain” are 
unique and purely idiosyncratic to particular bureaucracies an 

societies, is equally obvious. But the great bulk of conflicts are 


products of social situations that are neither culturally unique nor 
universal. Rather, they are characteristic of types and classes of 
social situation. Thus the at 


tributes of bureaucracy under indirect 
rule differ profoundly from direct-rule situations. The specialized 
bureaucrat differs from the “multiplex”; the expatriate from the na- 
tional. The official charged with meliorative or decolonizing tasks 
differs basically from the classical colonial officer whose duties 
ay extended beyond keeping the peace and collecting the 
axes. 


In the Saskatchewan situation, then, there are two main unan- 
ticipated sources of conflict, each havi: 


sequences: the gulf between official a 
of the latter. The first could no doubt 
ization of the bureaucracy, 
Existing barriers of ethnici 


ng important practical con- 
nd people, and the passivity 
be minimized by the Indian- 
and by promoting local autonomy: 
ty imported into office could thus be 
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removed. But an official still has to be recruited on the basis of 
conformity with some criteria, formal (e.g. educational) or in- 
formal (e.g. personality). Moreover, he has to exercise authority— 
punish, refuse, etc.—and thus court unpopularity. To this extent 
there is an “immanent” problem. 

But overlapping, infused into the intrinsic strains of office are 
other tensions fed in from the outside. The white man is divided 
from the Indian-Métis qua official, but also qua white man. Indian 
officials occupying the same roles would be equally subject to the 
strains entailed in office. But they would import into the bureau- 
crat-client relationship quite different conflicts from those imported 
by white men occupying the same role. Their problem would not 
be separateness, affective neutrality, or hostility, but over-involve- 
ment. Indian managers of co-operatives have, in fact, found the 
duty of refusing credit to kinsmen particularly hard. The “involved” 
bureaucrat may suffer greater strains in resisting, or succumbing to, 
nepotism and partisanship than the alien official. There is no 
“problem-free” solution. The answer must lie in political alloca- 
tion of priorities: if democratization and “participation” are the 
highest goals, then Indianization suggests itself; if short term func- 
tional “efficiency” within the framework of the status quo, then the 
alien official. As for passivity, its disappearance depends upon the 
lowering of ethnic barriers and the achievement of effective policy 
successes, especially those which raise living-standards.*” 

In this kind of face-to-face situation, the bureaucrat imports into 
his office role “extrinsic” affective and cognitive discharges from 
his other roles: he is not role-compartmentalized. This infusion of 
extra-official norms into an office situation is peculiarly entailed in 
the life situation of the “frontier” official. But the “pure” bureau- 
crat does not exist anywhere. The rational definition of duties and 
the concomitant value of disinterestedness of Weber's ideal type 
certainly form one important dimension of the total situation of the 
bureaucrat: they do not exhaust it. 

An official is, by definition, distinguished from the public he 
deals with. He is recruited, too, according to defined criteria which, 
negatively, set him off from the “public,” and, positively, link him 
with particular extra-official groups and milieux: a class, an educa- 
tional category, an ethnic division, etc. Norms imported from this 
social background still affect him even in his official role. 
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Some differences of character between types of bureaucrat are 
entailed, as Parsons points out,*! in the very division of a 
by level: whether he is at strategic, co-ordination, ox implementa 
levels—high, middle, or low—in the hierarchy of ee ng 
Other differences arise from vertical divisions of function. The of- 
ficial occupies a particular role in one of a descending series of 
subsystems within a particular departmental hierarchy: this hier- 
archy is articulated with others at its apex to-form an over-all gov- 
ernmental administrative machinery. There are, therefore, divi- 
sions between department and department; “field” v. “chairborne”; 
technical v. administrative, etc. Any one of these divisions is at 
the same time inherently an interest group: it is not merely a log- 


ical or functional division; it disposes of power and seeks to pro- 
mote its own welfare. 


All these make up the “intrinsic” social 
But even though these divisions, t 
able conceptually, 
pirically they are n 


space of the office-holder. 
o be strict, may be distinguish- 
as apparently purely “formal” distinctions, em- 
ever “pure” (except, perhaps, in the Simmelian 
form of inter-departmental competitive games or rituals of depart- 
mental solidarity). They are always infused with differences of 


content and reflect ties and divisions in the society at large. De- 
partmental rivalries 


are commonly fought out in terms of policy 
differences. While the “policy” fights may at times be mere ration- 
alization, genuine differences over policy do exist and do activate 
or exacerbate “intrinsic” functional divisions which might otherwise 
remain latent and i 


nert. Since these divisions are divisions of func- 
tion, and function implies policy, 


e, Pa 
structural division is never “ pure : 
it always involves cultural cont 


ent. 

It is true that common cultural functions, irrespective of other— 
even quite gross—cultural differences 
semblances between societies, Armie 
cultural” institutional forms, Since 
ready to give up their lives on ord 
military ethoses will have much in 
But armies are also parts of particular socio-cultural systems: class 
structure, political system, reigning ideologies, etc., will all pro- 
foundly affect the kind of army, its mode of organization, even its 
battle style. Even these resemblances, therefore, though in a sense 
“trans-cultural,” are not resemblances of “pure form,” but pro- 


, will thus entail important re- 
s are examples of such “trans- 
men have to be trained to be 
er, organizational methods and 
common in all times and climes- 
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foundly culturally conditioned by parallel goals, and by differen- 
tiating cultural determinants in the rest of the social system. 

An official, then in Mertonian terms, has a many-sided role-set 
attached to his office, and each relationship in the set affects his 
behavior. So far, we have principally considered those attributes 
determined by membership of overlapping sets in an organizational 
machinery. 

But his role-set includes not only other officials—equals, superiors, 
and inferiors—within his own department or in other departments, 
but also members and representatives of political pressure-groups, 
parties, factions, etc. both within the official political framework 
and outside it. It also includes those interest groups in which the 
total society for whom these political pressure-groups speak or 
which they manipulate: political associations, religious bodies, and 
a thousand and one other pressure-groups, formal or informal, con- 
tinuously functioning or intermittent. Here, then, differences in 
cultural goals in the society at large over the determination of pol- 
icy exert pressure on the official and penetrate into the ranks of 
government. 

All these memberships affect the bureaucrat’s behavior, and each 
level is affected by all the others. Even at the lowest, local level, 
his behavior is intimately affected by quite macroscopic national 
and international pressures, as well as by face-to-face interactions: 
the one is mediated through the other. His actions will be af- 
fected, for example, by the direction of government policy; whether 
it aims at meliorative reform, repression, revolutionary change, a 
property-owning democracy, a classless society, etc. And every 
government today has one eye on the United Nations, and another 
on the major protagonists in the world struggle. 

The official, then, is not adequately treated analytically by as- 
suming the exhaustiveness of the attributes handled by Weber's 
ideal type. This certainly takes care of one particular set of attri- 
butes of the bureaucratic role and one particular ideology of office. 
Unfortunately, modern sociologists respond to Weber's creativity 
merely by measuring the extent to which particular “historical 
individuals” approximate or deviate from Weber’s ideal type. They 
do not pay tribute to Weber by developing his theoretical insights: 
they merely mechanically exemplify. This universalistic approach 
obscures significant typological distinctions between the classes of 
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bureaucrat deriving from differences in their position in different 
types of socio-cultural situations. Weber’s ideal type, therefore, 
needs to be incorporated into a more comprehensive model which 
recognizes distinctions of level and division within bureaucratic 
organization, and the tripartite nature of the institutional norms 
bearing on the official: intra-departmental, intra-governmental, and 
intra-social. The “immanent” characteristics then recede into decent 
proportion, and do not hog the stage as in Michels. 

Unlike universalists and idiographers, therefore, we need ideal 
types and models which are not exclusively concerned with postu- 
lated “immanent” processes of bureaucratization. In this analysis, 


we have exemplified this approach, not by pursuing the construc- 


tion of a unitary Typology of Bureaucracy, but by using multiple 
conceptual tools to define the typological characteristics of one 


ex bureaucrat at low level; face-to- 
g with them as a total personality; 
autonomy; working for “decoloniza- 
conflict with his own or other of- 


functions, training, and interests), 
these goals being laid down by governments with socialist-demo- 


icular level in a particular 
framework of a world sys- 
tem of social relations. 


Today, the Conservation Officer of Saskatchewan has his coun- 
terpart in every poor coun 


try where populations unskilled in every 
sense are developi 


”; and where the multiplex, autono- 


; the village is the man on whom so much 
depends. He is a major figure of our time. 
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Social Change and Intergroup Conflicts 


The historic process through which Latin America is now passing 
may be interpreted as part of a general transition from a type of 
social structure generically designated as “traditional” to a type 
of structure designated as “industrial.” There are obviously a 
number of species of traditional society, a number of types of in- 
dustrial society, and various forms of transition from the former 
to the latter. These various forms of industrial society and of 
transition are not phenomena occurring in the past and continuing 
at present, but appear as practical alternatives, as ideologies. As 
such industrial styles compete with one another on the plane of 
political struggle. 

An analysis of tensions occurring in national regions among the 
many groups comprising the structure of each country necessarily 
has to be made with reference to this process of socio-economic 
change. The analysis we are going to offer is based on a specific 
example of such a process.! Basic to a discussion of inter-group 
tensions in Latin America, and their points of contact with the is- 
sues of social change; are the notions of mobilization and integra- 
tion. 

We start with the concept of an “integrated” society. By this 
term we mean a society in which the following circumstances 
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occur: (a) The various portions of the normative structure, 1e. 
the systems and subsystems of norms, statuses, and roles, are in 7 
state of relative reciprocal adjustment. There is a certain degree o 
“compatibility” between the various parts sufficient to assure the 
“normal” functioning of a society (there may be conflicts, but these 
are either foreseen and resolved within the structure itself, or else 


they are not so intensive as to prevent such functioning). (b) The 


expectations, roles, and attitudes are “internalized,” corresponding 


anded by and foreseen by the normative structure 
degree of reciprocal compatibility and congruence 
ternalizations” of individuals). (c) The actual cir- 
cumstances within which the actions of the individuals belonging 
to a society correspond sufficiently to the predictions, expecta- 
tions, and definitions of the situations, as they arise from the nor- 
mative system and the relative “internalizations.” (Such circum- 
stances do not merely result from interaction between the members 
of the society in question, but also from physical and environmental 
facts and Processes, and interferences stemming in large part from 
other societies.) To understand this better we shall call the first 
aspect of integration normative integration, the second aspect 


indicated psycho-social integration, and the third aspect environ- 
mental integration, 


We shall define “disintegration” as any situation in which it is 
not possible to observe, e 


ven minimally, a state of adjustment 10 
one or more of the three aspects. The concept of an “integrated 
society is a borderline notion which never actually occurs in Te- 
ality. All real societies display a certain degree of “disintegration 


to what is dem 
(there is thus a 
between the “ini 


ch the lack of integration, or “disintegra- 


he ihe ge, defined as a transformation of the social 
structure, implies a certain degree of disintegration. This is due 
to the asynchronism 


syn in change of the various parts of the struc- 
ture. This is the well-known Phenomenon of the “lag” understood 


Ogburn’s original formula.2 Only if all 
the same time and in th 


intain the ad 
norms. Further, “actual” ph 


e same direction 
justment or congruency in 
ysical circumstances within which the 
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social structure operates would also have to undergo congruent 
transformations. The most frequent situation is that of asynchro- 
nism, and hence the loss of adjustment on some or all of the three 
levels. There will be some “disintegration.” It is important to note 
for the purpose of tension analysis, that this disintegrative process 
may be perceived from a number of angles: there may be conflict, 
both as regards the mere diagnosis of the process (meaning and 
orientation of change), and in the merit of values (the most de- 
sirable type of social change). 

In the first place, two opposite points of view arise: (a) that of 
the structure from which the change operates, and (b) that of the 
structure toward which the change is oriented. Each of these per- 
spectives gives rise to attitudes of acceptance or rejection of the 
process. Furthermore, when change is viewed from the point of 
view of an anticipated structure, other divergencies may arise: dif- 
ferent diagnoses as regards the orientation of the process itself (i.e. 
what type of society or partial structure is going to result from the 
change); and different concepts concerning the structural model 
toward which the tendency ought to lead. These are precisely the 
divergent points of view which occur in the form of contrasting 
political ideologies. 


This notion of an “integrated society” (and its correlation with 
states of “disintegration” or “non-integration”) permits us to de- 
scribe the processes of mobilization and integration. These con- 
cepts refer to the situation of social groups within the overall so- 
cial structure (and with reference to other groups) at times when 
the situations of integration, non-integration, and disintegration 
occur. Although the situation of a group may be analyzed from a 
number of aspects, we shall here limit ourselves to an examination 
of just one of them—participation. 

When a group feels itself to be “integrated” it will function in a 
“normal” manner within society; its participation will be precisely 
that predicted and expected in line with the normative structure. 
In view of the “internalized” expectations, and as a result of en- 
vironmental circumstances, the roles, expectations, and attitudes 
within various spheres of behavior will be made legitimate, and 
will be so perceived by the other groups comprising a society. 
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Such normality does not imply absence of conflicts. It does T 
that conflicts will be those predicted and expected by the normativ 

and psycho-social structure. Different types of social structures se 
be characterized by different degrees and forms of genie aig’ 

of the various groups in multiple spheres of human ee 
particular, in “traditional” types of society there is a considera F 
majority of the population whose participation is circumscribed 
with respect to geographic surroundings (limited to small com 
munities); occupation (isolation in the economic sector ); nn 
participation in decision-making (absence in political activity ); 
and knowledge, experience, and enjoyment of the material and non- 


material benefits of general culture (as occurs when a considerable 
portion of the inhabitants is limi 


ted to the confines of their respec- 

tive ethnic backgrounds), 
The so-called industrial so 
gree of mass partici 
both traditional an 


circumstances will be adequate and sufficient to ensure the degree 
of participation which is 


normatively and psychologically admitted, 
if not required, 


integrated” participation from 
-integrated participation.” The 
under conditions of normative, 
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anticipated structure. The process of participation implies that 
groups affected by the changes relinquish the level, degree, or 
form of integrated participation, and pass to other types of unfore- 
seen activity in the normative and psycho-social structure of the 
society prior to the change. Change in participation may imply 
either a reduction of an increase in level and extension. In line 
with an example currently employed, the group finds itself “dis- 
placed” in regulation to a pre-existent structure, This displacement 
may be translated, according to the particular case, by withdrawal, 
apathy, abandonment of activities, or increased participation. 
Though these phenomena occur in reality, the one which is of 
special importance in the analysis of social transition is that of in- 
crease in participation. This process we call “mobilization.” We 
understand by mobilization the “excess” (in degree, extent, or 
form) of group participation in relation to the level defined by 
the old society as “normal.” 

Obviously mobility must be distinguished from mobilization. 
Both concepts are related to participation but whereas the former 
—in all of its ecological, psychological, and occupational forms— 
characterizes the industrial society and is precisely the sine qua non 
for integrated participation, the latter concept of mobilization has 
been defined as a contrary type, that of non-integrated participa- 
tion. From this point of view, mobility is a recurrent process or 
state, proper to the industrial society; whereas mobilization is a 
phenomenon of transition, a non-recurrent process, which has an 
origin and a destination. 

The process of transition is characterized by an initial disintegra- 
tion of the traditional structure (in at least some of its portions). 
On the group level, this disintegration is revealed through the dis- 
placement of the groups with relation to the place which corre- 
sponded to them. Such displacement has at times been called “dis- 
posability,” and the groups affected by this process have been 
called “disposable groups.” When this disposability is translated 
into a more intensive participation than occurs in previous struc- 
tures or in spheres formerly excluded, then we speak of mobiliza- 
tion. When changes have occurred which make it possible on the 
one hand to legitimate, and on the other to afford effective possi- 
bilities of achievement of the added degree of participation of the 
mobilized groups, then we speak of integration. There is a tem- 
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Tefinition What we have tried to elicit are different “mome 


the transition, distinguishable as units of analysis, though they may 


ty by the partial disintegration < 
ty, and when they respond wi i 
y sector not foreseen in tepa 
that they have been ee 
and mobilization may be followe 

» Which may, grosso modo, occur 


omes transformed in the direction 


pation practically suitable and nor- 
legitimate, 


particular phenome- 
n termed “the fusion effect,” features 
many transitional situations. 
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norms; (b) alteration in the correspondence between norms on the 
one hand and “internalized” attitudes on the other; (c) alteration 
between norms and attitudes on the one hand and effective possi- 
bilities of application on the other. The specific forms which these 
phenomena may assume are extremely varied, and although the 
commencement of the process may occur on any of the three 
levels, in the vast majority of cases, it will tend to extend to others. 

In each instance there are two essential aspects which should 
be mentioned. In the first place there is the “disposability” which 
implies always that the so-called “loss of correspondence” has af- 
fected the level of attitudes; and in the second place, whatever 
may be the particular sector of attitudes in which the disadjust- 
ment has taken place, it will tend to extend more or less rapidly to 
other fields. This is the least and most generic assertion to make. It 
merely indicates that the groups affected must notice the change 
and perceive it as an alteration which makes former prescriptions 
inapplicable. Such alteration can be matched by forms of anomia 
and individual disorganization, or by attitudes which tend to build 
up new roles implying participation, and it is precisely this active 
response that we call mobilization. 

It should be mentioned that within this scheme we do not neces- 
sarily assign causal priority to “objective” changes (in the narrative 
system or in the environmental circumstances) in relation to 
“subjective” ones (alterations in attitudes or internalized roles). 
Hence an increased level of communication of ideas may comprise 
one of the elements which unleashes nothing short of an “objec- 
tive” alteration in the population equilibrium, economic structure, 
etc. It should be stressed that these are always “circular” processes 
in which changes on one level stimulate and facilitate changes on 
other levels, which may in turn react on the former. These proc- 
esses can facilitate or inhibit further circulation within the social 
structure. 


m 

The three phenomena which we have endeavored to define—dis- 
posability, mobilization, and integration—may now be taken as 
starting points for the analysis of tensions, to the extent that these 
center around the fact of a sudden active participation of groups 
formerly characterized by their “passivity.” This “awakening” is 
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perceived (and received) in different manners by the various sec- 
tors of the population, and in their attitudes in this respect—often 
in violent contrast or Opposition to one another—is to be sought 
the main and perhaps only source of tensions. This phenomenon 
is well known. The term “revolution of growing aspirations” refers 
precisely to facts of this type. The analysis thus far has been aimed 
at formulating the meaning of this process with a certain amount 
of precision, and relating it to change as a whole. Our purpose has 
also been to stress that this “awakening,” this “revolution of aspira- 
tions,” is by no means restricted to economic sectors, to a demand 
for a higher level of consumption. It is all of this, but much more: 
it is a new attitude of generalized participation which enters into 
conflict with pre-existing attitudes in many groups, and also with 
the concrete possibilities of finding relatively adequate satisfactions 
within concrete circumstances, Interpretation in the strict eco- 
nomic sense of “rising expectations” of large sectors of the popu- 
d remains a source of serious 
> hot only on the part of the dominant 
many foreign observers. This 
of the success or failure of 4 
hat it offers in terms of eco- 
‘owever, what we might term “an inexperi- 
of participation) may be other spheres (and often a mere illusion 


> 


this respect), the distribu- 


it is concerned wi istribution of 
power. As regards the second kind of m ahi a differ- 
ent kind should be noted: (a) the sphere of horman activity within 
which disposability, mobilization, and possible subsequent inte- 
gration take place, (b) the rapidity of the process of daria’, (c) 
the existence of mechani integration within the society, 
which are adequate for the group: 
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independent of the above, previous existence or otherwise of “ac- 
tual” possibilities making integrated participation viable. These 
last two aspects also include the rapidity with which mechanisms 
of integration, where non-existent, may be created through the 
transformation of the existing structure and the social “cost” of 
such mechanisms. The same remarks can be made with respect to 
the creation of concrete circumstances permitting or rendering 
such participation viable. Finally, there is (e) the respéctive pro- 
portions of the population already mobilized, still to be mobolized, 
integrated, or in the course of integration, that is to say, the state 
of the over-all process in which the various groups comprising the 
population are engaged. 

Latin American countries present considerable differences with 
respect to the aspects mentioned above, and this makes it difficult 
to lay down propositions of a precise nature applicable to all of 
them. In general terms, the causes which have produced the break- 
down of the traditional pattern are well known and might be men- 
tioned in passing. They consist of the growing penetration of the 
national society into considerable layers of the population which 
have, in one form or another, remained isolated, the breakup of 
local communities, disappearance of the enclosed or isolated econ- 
omies and their growing incorporation into the national economy; 
transformation of traditional forms of work into wage labor, either 
by the establishment of industries or by changes in the primary, 
agricultural, or extractive sector, and hence disappearance of old 
“primary” or community forms of social relationships in the sphere 
of work as well as in other sectors such as the life of the community, 
its means of recreation; growth of means of transportation and 
greater accessibility of the “central” zones from the peripheral 
areas; universal penetration of mass means of communication; in- 
creasing educational facilities and their dissemination among larger 
sectors of the population; disequilibrium in population, caused by 
the persistent high birth rates with falling death rates. These and 
other phenomena disrupt the traditional order on a scale not com- 
parable with what has occurred in past centuries. During the pe- 
riod of the struggle for independence, and throughout the whole 
of the nineteenth century and part of the present century, with but 
a few exceptions, modernization affected only small groups of elites, 
in the central areas of each country. The process of development 
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today affects the entire population and invades the whole nationa 
territory. Furthermore, the process has acquired unprecedente 
velocity. 

Conflicts and tensions arise as a consequence of an incongru- 
ence in the aspirations, attitudes, motivations, and corresponding 
behavior of each group comprising the social structure. The ae 
evident conflicts are those between recently mobilized groups © 
the lower strata, and groups possessing political and economic 
power, inasmuch as the new-found attitudes of participation On 
the part of the former are not accepted as “legitimate” by the Bove 
erning elites. The old elites continue to follow an orientation in line 
with traditional expectations, The lining up (enfrentamiento) of 
the traditional families, with their allies—the army and the Church 
—are presumably the classic form assumed in Latin America, and 
manifested in innumerable ideological forms. Of course, conflicts 
and tensions are far more complicated than one simple model can 
indicate. There are a number of aspects which make the situation 


en called—in facing up to 
power is well known. In 
entrepreneurial groups, oriented toward in- 
nt the “traditional families,” whose powe! 
and vitality are based on the concentration of land tenure, or the 
export of raw materials. Similar conflicts are faced by the Church 
and the army, 

The situations created by rapid change may produce all kinds of 
alignments, not only between various groups but also intramural 
conflicts. It would b 


ons e a mistake to consider the army as a mono- 
lithic sector enrolled in favor of one or other solution. Quite the 


contrary, in a majority of countries the army is fragmented into 4 
number of factions which to some extent reflect the cleavages €x- 
isting in society (although in general terms the intervention of the 
army has almost always been in favor of the pre-existing order): 


gotten that new motives for conflict usually be- 


dustrialization, confro 
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come superimposed on the former struggles between factions of a 
purely personalistic type which characterized the early political 
history of most Latin American countries. 

Nor would it be correct to speak of the “lower” strata as a mono- 
lithic block facing the former holders of power. The process of 
transformation into an industrial social structure tends to differen- 
tiate within these strata, certain sectors with special characteristics 
peculiar to the productive process and living standards. Also, the 
process of mobilization acquires different rates of progress in the 
various groups and this introduces an extrinsic differentiation be- 
tween more modernized and less modernized sectors. To all this 
must be added ethnic differences which sometimes play a role in 
the conflicts, particularly within the “lower” strata. 

Finally there are conflicts which arise to some extent outside 
the system of social stratification. Such is the case with the conflict 
between generations, which obviously becomes more acute in 
times of rapid change. In Latin America the high degree of po- 
litical interest and involvement of university students has made 
them a source of leadership of great importance in movements 
aimed at giving revolutionary answers (though often contradic- 
tory) to the new situations created by the process of transition. 

(b) In the second place, “incongruencies” do not arise only be- 
tween groups, but also within them, that is, among their individual 
members. In such persons certain “mobilized” aspects may coexist 
with the persistence of traditional attitudes in others. For instance, 
the rural immigrant may have become transformed into an indus- 
trial worker, but his orientation toward a certain type of paternal- 
istic or particularistic relationship which featured his former situ- 
ation on the job may not have disappeared and may continue to 
influence his relations toward the firm or the labor union. Equiv- 
alent asynchronisms may occur between entrepreneurs, politicians, 
old and new governing elites, the emerging middle class, and the 
nascent industrial bourgeoisie. 

(c) In the third place, aspirations toward participation in con- 
sumption often do not encounter adequate possibilities of satisfac- 
tion within actual existing circumstances. The prevailing degree 
of economic development does not make it possible to respond to 
the demand for a higher standard of living. At the same time the 
distribution of the national product is very unfavorable to the mo- 
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bilized groups. The Lai ame fad penada ree 

j as much as the middle and u 3 a 
pom patentee orientation which is imitative of highly e 
veloped countries, under conditions in which the ponsen aa 
chinery is still in a state of underdevelopment or oe ae 
opment. There is a production of desires relative to as = a 
“mass consumption” in a period in which the “take off” has P ra 
occurred. This demonstration effect, in the attitudes of the i4 s 
strata, implies emphasis on consumption rather than emp a 
on production, Here we find an inversion of the order observe 


the historic development according to the Western model (“cap- 


italist asceticism” and “Protestant ethics” in the stage of accumula- 
tion ).4 


r t 
These asynchronisms obviously cause conflicts to the extent "r 
they produce contrasting expectations between social groups an 


stimulate certain desires, without the acceptance of the corre- 
sponding costs. A 


typical instance of this is the phenomenon o 
the aspiration—of “development” or “modernization,” which is no 
accompanied by the recognition and acceptance of many of its 
consequences regarding the many privileges of these same groups. 
Similar considerations might be made with regard to the ideologi- 
cal expressions adopted by movements arising among a recently 
mobilized lower strata. One of the characteristic features of newly 
emerging nations is the adoption of unrealistic and internally 
contradictory attitudes, An analysis of the ideologies of develop- 
trary) orientation might lead to 
rences. This makes it possible to 


the contradictions inherent in the 
position of the groups sustaining them. 
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the type of industrial society assumed as a goal by the various 
groups, (b) the type of industrial society which is actually possible 
in view of existing conditions, and (c) the gradual or violent form 
characteristic of the process itself. 

Particularly interesting is the last mentioned aspect. It is this 
which defines the nature of conflicts between groups during the 
transition period. It is clear, however, that gradual or violent meth- 
ods of introducing change are not independent of the other two. 
The nature of the ideologies expressed by specific groups and cir- 
cumstances limit the orientation of the developmental process. 

It may be said as a general rule that the faster the process of 
“disposability” and mobilization, the greater the proportion of the 
population which becomes mobilized in a given period of time. 
This is called the “rate” of mobilization. The fewer the possibilities 
of channeling such mobilization through legitimate mechanisms of 
participation, the greater will be the tensions, and the higher the 
probability of violent conflicts. Other essential aspects are the re- 
spective proportions between that part of the total population of a 
country which is wholly mobilized and integrated into modern 
forms of life, the part still submerged in the traditional order, and 
finally the part in process of mobilization. One important element 
for determining the character of conflicts consists in the possibility 
of social process taking place in successive stages. In other words, 
the time and opportunity between one stage and the next sufficient 
to integrate that part of the population which is mobilized. This 
is what has occurred in many countries in the West, both with re- 
spect to political integration and in relation to other forms of par- 
ticipation. In this respect, three main stages may be distinguished: 
(a) limited participation democracy in which only a small propor- 
tion of the population (i.e. the elites and the nascent middle clas- 
ses) has effective participation in political life; (b) broad partici- 
pation democracy in which the majority of the population of the 
“central” layers achieves legitimate participation: not only the elites 
but also the numerically important middle classes and the urban 
proletariat playing a part; (c) total participation democracy in 
which the population of the peripheral zones is also included. In 
each stage there is formation of channels of participation which 
makes it possible to integrate that part of the population which is 
to be mobilized in the next stage. The equilibrium of the system 
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at each stage is assured by the fact that the population not y z 
cluded does not exert pressure (or at least, not a dangerous 4 eg) A 
of pressure) because it remains passive, and the sequence is ees 
that when it later becomes active there should be existing a E 
nisms capable of channeling participation without catastrop Fi 
disturbances for the system (although obviously not without re s 
tively sharp conflicts). This model has been applied (in these z 
‘analogous terms) to the formation of the political structure of tl 
most advanced countries of the Western world.’ It could undoubt- 
edly be applied to other forms of mobilization and integration, and 
especially the sequence of expansion of the technical and economic 
apparatus for mass production, to aspirations for mass consump- 
tion, has followed precisely this set-up in the countries which in- 
dustrialized early. 

The sequence of stages mentioned above, a low rate of devel- 
opment combined with a marked elasticity in social structure 
(shown in the disposition of the governing classes to accept the 
change and the attitude on the part of the lower strata in moder- 


ating their demands), have been the essential features of this 
process in the West. But the situation in Latin America is quite 
different, 


Iv 


The wide variety of situations existing within this region makes it 
impossible to go much beyond the general terms of analysis We 
have provided. Resorting to the procedure—limited and imperfect 
though it be—of a typology of countries, it will be possible to giv® 


a few concrete instances of our descriptive abstract. 


As a basis for classification, a number of criteria have been taken 
from among those already discussed in the preceding analysis: 
(a) the proportion of population mobilized, in relation to tota” 
population (“mobilization” not as a particular form, i.e. mobilize: 
tion in relation to a particular sector of behavior, but as a kind © 


“average” mobilization appraised on an impressionistic basis), (b) 
degrees of integration into 


the national society of a population ak 
ready mobilized (adopting an analogous criterion of average oo 
tegration”), (c) the “weight” that may be brought to bear on t? a 
general equilibrium of a country by the concentration of a certai 
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proportion and quantity of population in selective areas of a coun- 
try, (d) the presence of mechanisms or agencies of integration, 
institutionalized within the existing social structure. This classifica- 
tion is admittedly impressionistic. But it might be useful for the 
construction of a hypothetical system adequate for a less impres- 
sionistic analysis. As presented here, the classification has no pre- 
tense of being more than illustrative. 

A. Countries in which mobilization and integration are almost 
complete. The only Latin American nation which appears to ap- 
proach this type is Uruguay. The supposition is that the conflicts 
and tensions between groups here tend to assume the “institution- 
alized” form characteristic of the countries of the West, within a 
political structure based on some form of “representative democ- 
racy.” 

B. Countries in which mobilization is almost complete and inte- 
gration is incomplete. Argentina and Venezuela may be included in 
this category, although due to different historical causes. Argentina 
is the Latin American country with the most long-standing mobili- 
zation. It is also the nation which, from the social point of view, 
comes closest to the “developed” model as illustrated by Uruguay. 
It remained stable, on a basis of expanding integration and mobil- 
ization (excluding the population cluster residing in peripheral 
areas), for almost seventy years, from 1860-1930. But that equilib- 
rium was based on the existence of a very high proportion of im- 
migrant population. The foreign born participated in all “modern” 
activities, however they did not exercise direct political pressure. 
From 1930 until the present, total mobilization took place. The 
conflicts of the past thirty years reflect the difficulty of finding a 
new equilibrium on the basis of adequate integration. 

The case of Venezuela is that of a country in which mobilization 
started belatedly and proceeded at an extremely fast pace. The 
conflicts in these countries tend to assume violent forms and the 
possibilities of maintaining a political and social structure of the 
“representative democracy” type are seriously threatened. Although 
in the case of Argentina particularly the alternative of the “na- 
tional people’s revolution” type on the extreme right or the extreme 
left 7 seems hardly viable (in view of the degree of modernization 
achieved), the difficulties of achieving adequate integration might 
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very well give rise to attempts of that kind. Even more exposed to 
this resolution is Venezuela, whose structure is far less modernized 
than that of Argentina. 

C. Countries of expanded mobilization and integration in a state 
of equilibrium. The special characteristic of these countries is that 
the part of the population which has been “mobilized” has at least 
in some respects been absorbed by corresponding integration, al- 
though at the same time there is a sector of perhaps as much as 
50 per cent of the population which coexists in a state which can be 
described as partially marginal to the national life. The relative 
present equilibrium is achieved on the basis of the relative “inac- 
tivity” of the marginal population. The typical example of this is 
Chile. Brazil and Mexico may also be included in this category» 


though with many reservations. In the latter countries the equilib- 
rium is relatively assured by the fact that the portion of the popu- 
lation which is 


mobilized and relatively integrated, though repre- 
senting a smaller proportion, is concentrated in “central” areas, and 
ìn view of the over-all size of the population does represent an ab- 
solute volume of inhabitants capable of providing the system with 
azil and Mexico, as a matter of fact, 
iderably different from one another. 
uilibrium in an unusual form of rep- 
virtually a sole political party), which 
ting the population in the course of 


€ equilibrium. 


Qor w integration and extensive or very rapid 
mobilization, This is the situation in the majority of the countries 9 
Latin America (with the exception of Costa Rica and Colombia): 
Here the conflicts tend to assume violent forms and the orientatio” 
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of such conflicts drift away from that type of political and social 
structure which might grosso modo be termed “representative de- 
mocracy.” Almost all of them lack a prior stage of limited or broad 
integration, contain archaic social structures (especially as regards 
the systems of social stratifications), and mobilization is taking 
place at a fast rate, not only by displacement of the population 
(migration from country to town) but also by modifications occur- 
ring in the heart of the rural population itself. The more rigid the 
archaic elements, the more protracted has been the process of 
modernization. The lack of communication between traditional 
elites and other strata in the course of mobilization is at a maxi- 
mum and the rapidity of the process leaves little opportunity for 
finding temporary adjustments. Although it is possible that in each 
country there may be factors making it possible to develop a 
series of transitory solutions facilitating a non-violent change and 
reducing the “cost,” in general terms it may be said that it is in this 
category that the most explosive situations are to be found. 


NOTES: 


1. Bibliography on this subject is vast. Our approach to the matter was men- 
tioned by the author in Politica y Sociedad en una época de transición 
(Buenos Aires, 1962). 

2. Ie. based on a motion of social structure which substantially differs from 
that which is implicit in the well-known distinction between the so-called 
“material” and “non-material” elements, cf. op. cit. 

3. Concepts tending to interpret the behavior of the groups comprising a 
society, in terms of “displacement,” “disposability,” “mobilization,” etc., 
are very common in the literature on the subject, but K. W. Deutsch has 
given a more precise definition of the concept of mobilization, utilizing it 
in his book Nationalism and Social Communication (New York, 1953), 
Chap. 6. He recently defined social mobilization as the process whereby 
the main components of the former loyalties and commitments are broken 
up, in the social, psychological, and political order, and people become 
“disposable” for the acceptance of new forms of behavior “socialization.” 
(K. Deutsch, “Social Mobilization and Political Development,” American 
Political Science Review, LV, 1961, 493-514.) The origin of the concept 
may be found in Karl Mannheim, Man and Society (New York, 1940). 
The idea of “disposability” used in relation to a process which is different 
but analogous, occurring in the European middle classes between the two 
world wars, was formulated by R. Aron. Furthermore the description in 
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different terms of this integration of the mobilized masses may e ae 
in a number of authors. An excellent description of the process o pi K 
integration in England, in terms conceptually similar, is found in y a 
Marshall, Citizenship and Social Class (Cambridge, England, 1950 on, 
this study the author has endeavored to give to the process of ge 
ity” (and possible mobilization) a definition sufficiently broad a Aa 
every type of disintegrative process of the collective type, and ap i 
that emanating from traditional structures. The intention was to fin ay p 
mon comparative elements (and the necessary distinctions) in relation = 
the phenomena which gave rise to the totalitarian movements of the ng 

and the left in Europe, A comparative analysis of fascism and peronism, 
more or less in these terms, may be found in Gino Germani, La integración 
política de las masas y el totalitarismo (Buenos Aires, 1956). An applica- 


tion to the situation in Latin America is to be found in “Démocratie repso 
sentative et classes populaires en Amérique Latine,” in Sociologie du Tra 
vail. A definition ba: 


sed on a typology of social action is contained in 
Política y Sociedad, op. cit, 


4. Here we have a case of the “fusion effect.” 


” The recent attitudes which stress 
consumption, and which 


have arisen in the countries of highest develop- 
e elites in the less developed countries, but here 
concepts of the “seigneurial” life which predomi- 
society, and which, paradoxically speaking, fis 
ginating in the most extreme models of the “mod- 


rks mentioned above, gives indications regarding the 
o, based on macro-sociological indices. vað 
mocratie représentative .. , ,” op. cit. G. Germani an 
K. Silvert: “Politics, Social Structure and Military Intervention in Latin 
America,” Archives Européenes de Sociologie, l and the bibliography men- 
tioned therein. 


7. In the two articles mentioned in the preceding note, the 


sented that in the transition toward structures of the in 
of the forms which tends to be a 


calculation of this rati 
6. Cf. G. Germani, “Dé 


hypothesis is pre- 


tight formula. The regimes of Vargas and 
Peron, the cases of Bolivia and (more extreme) Cuba, are instances of the 
various possibilities in this respect. The common denominator is that they 
offer some form of “legitimate participation” to the mobilized masses, al- 
form of participation. 
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ROBERT A. DENTLER 
AND PHILLIPS CUTRIGHT 


Social Effects of Nuclear War* 


Studies of the effects of nuclear war which deal primarily with 
the physical damage to be expected from such a conflict tend to 
leave us with a picture of a surviving society composed of fewer 
individuals with reduced physical resources but with the same 
basic democratic institutions and relationships that characterize 
our present society. We are concerned here with the social dam- 
age to be expected from nuclear war; with a series of major social 
problems, defining these generally as breakdowns in relations be- 
tween the main elements of the social system (e.g. population, 
social organization, technology, and physical environment) so se- 
vere as to threaten the survival of the system. Many features of 
each element are neglected, including medical technology, com- 
munications, and the administration of justice, not because these 
are insignificant, but because we are better equipped professionally 
to assess the problems selected. Our criteria were pragmatic; 
namely, our competence as sociologists and those problems on 
which evidence could be obtained. 


Two studies by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
(OCDM) on the effects of thermonuclear war upon civilians in the 


° We are grateful for permission to publish this article which summarizes find- 
ings from a larger study by the same authors, Hostage America: Human 
Aspects of a Nuclear Attack and a Program of Prevention (copyright, © 1963 
Robert A. Dentler and Phillips Cutright, Beacon Press, Boston, 1963), 
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United States have been released to the public. A partial tent z 
these reports has appeared in official government documents. — 
of the limited attacks discussed by the OCDM assumed a st a 
directed both at military installations on the continental Unites 
States and at certain cities whose industries or locations near mili- 
tary bases would make them targets in a thermonuclear war y 

The principal difference between the two studies is in the siz 
of the attacks assumed. The 1957 study was based on a hypothet- 
ical attack of 2500 megatons, the 1959 study on one of 1500 mega- 
tons. 1500 and 2500 megatons of explosive power do not represent 
the actual capability of the weapons stockpiles and delivery sys- 
tems of either the United States or the U.S.S.R. However, the num- 
ber and size of bombs likely to be committed in an attack and the 
number of missiles or planes that would succeed in delivering their 
payload on target cannot be known. As missiles replace planes, and 
as the accuracy of missiles increases, the tendency might be in the 
direction of less megatonnage.* 

On the other hand, as missile bases are hardened, the tendency 
might be toward more megatonnage. Every study of the conse- 
quences of nuclear war must begin with an assumption about the 
size of the attack, and the targets against which it is directed, but 
all such assumptions are subject to many uncertainties, It must be 
understood that in adopting the assumptions of the OCDM studies, 
We are using only one hypothetical attack pattern. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization selected 71 metro- 
politan areas as the most likely targets in their 1959 exercise. In 
our re-examination of the 1959 study we used every Standard 
Metropolitan Area with a manufacturing labor force of 40,000 oF 
more and all of the 53 largest areas (1950 census). This gave us 4 
total of 70 urban areas, and inspection revealed that they are vir- 


tually identical with those chosen by the OCDM. The results of our 
study are not changed by our omission of a few areas included in 
the 1959 report. 


We differ with the assumptions of the OCDM study in a few re- 
spects. We assume, first, that nuclear weapons can utterly destroy 
any city if the weapon is delivered and, second, that if the enemy 
wanted to destroy a city he could and would deliver a bomb large 


enough to do the job. (Unlike the OCDM study of 1959 which, 
for reasons unexplained in the testimony, pictured the Chicag? 
urban area as escaping with 70 per cent of its population com 
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pletely uninjured.) We assume that a thermonuclear war is a war 
with no holds barred. Thus it is realistic to assume that everyone 
within each of these 70 areas would be killed by blast, firestorms 
or radiation. We do not, however, include in our estimates a single 
person outside of these areas; nor do we include the deaths result- 
ing from attacks on military installations located in areas remote 
from these cities, such as the ICBM bases in the western and mid- 
western states. We are concerned only with what might happen to 
the people of the United States if 70 of its largest urban areas were 
destroyed. 


The purpose of our re-examination of the OCDM study is to en- 
able us to see the deaths not only in terms of numbers, but in terms 
of who is being annihilated. Only by understanding the probable 
selective effect of nuclear war on our labor force can we begin to 
appreciate the economic problems of recuperation. Only by view- 
ing the dead as individuals with particular skills, religious beliefs, 
and political outlooks can we begin to understand how such an 
attack would affect the present fabric of our society. 

Such an attack on 70 urban areas would result in the death of 
68,755,000 persons—46 per cent of all the people in the United 
States. Of the 74 million church members, one of every two would 
be killed. One of every three Protestants would be killed, two of 
every three Roman Catholics, and nine of every ten Jews. On the 
basis of recent election figures, it can also be shown that more 
Democrats than Republicans would be killed, and more northern 
than southern Democrats, affecting a change in the political bal- 
ance of our two-party system. 

The same attack would kill 72 per cent of all industrial and me- 
chanical engineers; 73 per cent of the architects; 62 per cent of the 
physicians; 79 per cent of the foremen in the metals industry and 
76 per cent of the tool and die makers. Comparing this with the 
overall death rate of 46 per cent, we can see that an undue propor- 
tion of the men and women with the very skills most in demand 
after such a disaster would perish in the attack, 

What the social effects of these population changes would be, is 
difficult to envision. Even in World War II no nation experienced 
sudden population losses of this kind or of this magnitude. But 
whatever their nature, we must face the possibility that these ef- 
fects would be serious, if not calamitous. 
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Social relations between persons and groups in an advanced 
dustrial society like the United States are based upon elabora ž 
and delicately balanced forms of interdependence, reflected in : 
complex division of tasks and in social standards. Even the gi 
intimate relations between family members are affected by su d 
population factors such as the size, age, and sex composition an 
distribution of the population within local communities. i 

A society maintains certain margins of reserves that allow it to 
survive fairly sharp changes in population and to accommodate to 
natural and economic disasters of a limited magnitude. When these 
margins are exceeded, reorganization becomes too difficult to 
achieve and, for an indefinite period, organization breaks down. 
First-line stresses ramify throughout the system. Surface disorder 
penetrates the deeper levels of the structure, bringing upheavals ae 
standards and expectations and making older divisions of activity 
irrelevant. Even if the system somehow manages to recover a bal- 


ance, the new society is both a different entity and a permanently 
scarred arrangement. 


The foregoing studies do not take into consideration the possi- 
bility of 


civil defense protection. What would be the difference in 
the impact of an attack if we had built shelters and prepared for 
war? 


In the 1959 hearings of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 

n “Biological and Environmental Effects of Nuclear War,” is an 
article by Hugh Everett III and George E. Pugh,’ both of whom 
are employed by the Weapons Systems Evaluation Division of the 
Institute for Defense Analysis, Washington, D.C. called “The Dis- 


tribution and Effects of Fallout in Large Nuclear-Weapons Cam- 
paigns.” 

Everett and Pugh studied different kinds and sizes of attacks and 
compared their probable effects on prepared and unprepared pop- 
ulations. An unprepared population was assumed to have had 4 
few hours’ 


warning that an attack was coming. It is given emer- 
gency instructions to remain under she! 


Iter during and after the at- 
tack, but it has only improvised shelters to go to. In contrast, 2 
prepared population has had six months of full time preparation 
for an attack. The effectiveness of si 


x months of intensive activity 
to provide, prepare, build, and stock shelters was then calculated. 
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Figure 1 compares the effects of thermonuclear attacks ranging 
from 100 to 50,000 megatons on a prepared and on an unprepared 
population. Only deaths during and for the first sixty days after 
the attack are included. If the sick and wounded were added, the 
figures for each group would increase by an additional 10 to 15 
per cent. 


ar ae ST 
— Unprepared population 
——-—-= Prepared population 


Percent 


20 


100 200 500 1,000 2,000 5,000 10,000 20,000 50,000 


FIGURE 1 


Estimated deaths in prepared and unprepared populations from nuclear at- 
tacks of various sizes, 60 days after the attack. A prepared population is 
assumed to have had six months of intensive work building and stocking 
shelters. The bombs dropped are assumed to be two-thirds fission, which pro- 
duces fallout. 

Source: 1959 Hearings: “Biological and Environmental Effects of Nuclear 


War,” Fig. 9, p. 876. 


Two important things are shown in this chart. A rather steady 
increase in the number of deaths occurs with each increase in the 
number of megatons dropped. And the difference in the death rate 
between a prepared and an unprepared population can be elim- 
inated simply by dropping more megatons. 

It would take 5000 megatons to kill about 75 per cent of the 
total unprepared population; about 16,000 megatons would kill 75 
per cent of the prepared population. Remember that we are not 
talking here about the cities alone: these figures apply to the pop- 
ulation of the nation as a whole. 
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An actual attack on a large scale would probably be directed z 
both military and industrial targets, as assumed in the mock p 
tacks of the OCDM in 1957 and 1959. The calculations of Evere : 
and Pugh did not take into account a mixed attack on both we 
trial and military targets. Their figures are based upon attacks tha 
are either industrial or military, not both, ith 

A 2000 megaton attack on military air bases indicates that wi 
several hours’ warning time an unprepared civilian population 
would have about 33 per cent deaths and casualties, while a pre 
pared population would have a 13 per cent death and casualty rate. 

Under the assumption that we continue to “harden” our bases» 
that is, that we place our offensive and defensive weapons under- 
ground in an attempt to make them invulnerable, then the enemy 
would be forced to use more megatonnage to destroy our air bases: 
If we had already dug in, then it is conceivable that an enemy 


would deliver 20,000 megatons instead of 2000. In the event of & 
20,000 megaton 


three-quarters of 
the targets were 


ualties. This would leave 15 per cent 0 
ome sort of physical condition to rebuild 


some other number, the end of a nuclear war would be the begin- 
ning of many problems, 


tunity for economic and social co-operation among individuals and 
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groups. Any society contains a handful of citizens who might be 
able to go it alone against great odds and a strangely hazardous 
environment. Some form of human or subhuman life would per- 
sist beyond even the most cataclysmic of all thermonuclear wars. 
As the poet Kenneth Patchen concludes in a poem entitled “O Take 
Heart, My Brothers”; “Life is in no danger of losing the argument! 
—For after all... (As will be shown) She has only to change the 
subject.” 

But extended human survival, particularly survival at a level 
above that of the primitive folk community, depends for most of 
us on the prospects for rebuilding certain institutions, certain life- 
sustaining forms of social and technical organizations. The long- 
term existence of any human community depends on the presence 
of adaptive traditions that require generations for their establish- 
ment. 

We know something about the minimal requirements for the 
survival of even the most fragmented societies. Among these, most 
social scientists would include health and safety standards (how- 
ever high or low), population supply, and a complex of economic 
and political resources and regulations. There must also be institu- 
tions that motivate men or give them meaningful goals to strive 
toward. There are others, such as ways and means of rearing and 
educating the young, that we shall not consider here. But, to sur- 
vive, these institutions must be built and put into sensible co-ordi- 
nation, for they depend on each other just as man depends on 
them, Where the lives of more than random persons are at stake, 
health and safety, an economy, political controls, and life goals 
must take form—and not as independent cards in a game of chance 
but as features of a synchronized system. 

One economic analysis, prepared for the Defense Department 
in the late 1950’s,t examined the chances for recovery from an at- 
tack in which 45 per cent of the population is killed and all military 
and metropolitan targets are obliterated. The economists con- 
cluded that such an attack would destroy 80 per cent of the instru- 
ments, 77 per cent of the transportation equipment, 77 per cent of 
the electrical machinery and primary metal industries; as well as 
three-fourths to two-thirds of these other production systems: rub- 
ber, printing and publishing, cloth and garments, general machin- 
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3 ity in 
ery, petroleum and coal, Not only would production apm all 
these industries be destroyed but equivalent proportions 
capital goods as well. . rial 

These economists concluded that recuperation of the — if 
economy was possible in a period of from five to twenty ye nae A 
a number of vital conditions could all be met. First, they reas 


; invest- 
the money and credit system would have to be intact and in 
ment would have to proceed as usual. 


credits would have to come to hand th: 
again contractin 
of importance, 
nation would need a fay 
a stable, energeti 
have to get back 
ditions permitted, and 
would have to be main 
zation of production an 
of population and the 


ate 
Government and corpora 


promptly as radiation won 
the momentum of the pre-attack ne 
tained. Bottlenecks in the technical en 
d distribution resulting from the aegis 
material ruin of the attack would have to g 
- The surviving labor force would have to ae 
cept reduced standards of health and safety. The balance of natur 
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der after an attack, or it may not get it going at all. The stimula- 
tion of momentum requires a usable transportation system, the 
swift restoration of power and communications apparatus, and 
provision for long-term shelter, food, and clothing for the working 
population. If momentum is achieved, it must be maintained 
across a ten-year period. Raw materials, critical inventories, stock- 
piled resources and equipment must be at hand. These economists 
concluded that food in sufficient quantities to feed the. surviving 
populace for two to four years must be deposited in advance of 
any attack. 

This economic analysis is perhaps a classic in view of the chain 
of if-type assumptions that must be made before the estimate of 
recovery is reached. The size and kind of bombs used and the alti- 
tude at which they were exploded, as well as the targets selected 
are all choices for the attacker, not for the agents of recuperation. 
Yet such assumptions as these, as well as assumptions mentioned 
above about human behavior and political organization are all 
closely linked in reaching the estimate of recovery. A change in any 
one of these assumptions would require an entire restudy of the 
hypothetical postattack situation before one could say whether or 
not the previous recovery estimate could be justified in the changed 
situation. 

These economists were interested in whether we could recover 
economically to a point of material well-being that was something 
like our pre-attack existence. Suppose we are less demanding and 
we concern ourselves with the question of economic survival at a 
bare subsistence level something like that of contemporary Iran. 
One need not ask, after all, for the best of all possible economic 
worlds. Here our understanding is helped by the examples of the 
U.S.S.R. and Germany and their progress in recuperating from the 
effects of World War II. One eminent economist, Oscar Morgen- 
stern, argues that we could not regain past levels of living, but 
that the experience of the Soviet Union illustrates the great resili- 
ence of industrial economies. And Herman Kahn presents the So- 
viet case as partial evidence that the United States could face great 
destruction, yet recover. 

The Soviet Russian economy absorbed the shock of the German 
invasion and in 1945 was operating at about the same level as in 
1940. By 1950, production had nearly doubled over 1945." Far from 
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experiencing the obliteration of their factories and om 
Soviets were in relatively complete industrial operation throug 
1940's. ; 

ee could this be? It is true that about twenty million Russians 
were killed during the war, or about 12 per cent of their 1940 a 
ulation. But those who died were not strategic for the ne ie 
of the economy. The Soviets anticipated the routes poe i 
followed by a German land invasion (a kind of anticipation tha r 
impossible in missile warfare), They relocated their industries a 
labor force before the main invasions occurred. In addition, pe 
of the invasion routes ran through non-industrial rural terrain, an 
the German air offensive could not reach the inland industrial gem 
ters of the economy. If Russian experience documents anything, 


it shows how an industrial economy may be defended against a 
land and a short-range air attack, 

The Allied attack on German 
(unlike the Nazi i i 
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et a neha ate ea ee of bombs were dropped on 
e of World War II. 

By mie ety oe oe Pa ane ay e labor force was 

fsdiadber a'a 7 a ig pogen he German machine tool 

eleele wick y lightly aitectea by irect attacks; it maintained 
i put throughout the war.° The final collapse of pro- 

duction was due to the destruction of transport routes and equip- 

ment and to the occupation. 

If we go ahead with an imaginary comparison despite these dif- 
ferences, we are struck not with the recuperative power of the 
German economy but with the time and wealth it took to rebuild 
in spite of many favorable conditions. Governmental stability was 
achieved through the machinery of the Allied occupation. The Al- 
lies had fresh memories of the political chaos in Germany after 
World War I that made the rise of Hitler possible. Health and 
safety problems were generally resolved within one year through 
massive outside aid. A substantial civilian labor force was at hand, 
trained and properly located, and disposed to resume work. Most 
sectors of the economy were intact (except for postwar dismantling 
by the Russians in East Germany). Given these favorable circum- 
Stances, why were three billion dollars of direct economic aid 
from the United States alone necessary to German economic re- 
Cuperation? In spite of massive outside assistance, economic recov- 
ery was not achieved even in West Germany until three years after 
World War II. No economist on record anticipates massive outside 
aid to the United States following a nuclear World War IIL. What 


nations would be standing by with a Marshall Plan? 
‘orth whatever (and the Jack of com- 


If comparisons have any W 
Parable events suggests they do not), they indicate not that modern 
industrial economies are resilient, but that recuperation depends 

hat remains intact 


on ability to anticipate the type of attack, on W: 
le as well as 


after the attack, on the extent of destruction of peop 
he availability of outside help.’ 


industry and capital, and on t id 
_ To get an inkling of some of the social and political problems 
involved in rebuilding, let us look briefly at the case of Hiroshima. 
Hiroshima, a delta city accustomed to disastrous floods and well 
not rebuilt primarily by its own 


Organized to handle crises, Was 
Citizens but by migrants from the hinterlands who surged into the 
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uins in the aftermath of the bombing. Those who bs set 
aanch the attack suffered from extreme shock and ae a 
lingered for a year. Although American occupation shine ha 
sued food for a year, the May Day “festivities of 1946 o a 
form of hunger demonstrations and the weekend koag an 
by most city dwellers in the search for weeds and edible 


committed suicide when faced with a 
choice between breaking th 


d 
Demoralization was So extreme that industrial alcohol was sol 
as a substitute for saki; 


many citizens died or went blind from 
drinking it. The narcotic, Hi i i e appetite and in 
duces a torpor of well-bei i 


late as the 1950's, Japanese sociologists reported after studying 
orphans of the bombi 


Producing children was very prevalent among a majority of youth- 
ful survivors, 


ghout the enti 
and theft were particular] 


Ten to twelve months 
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be oe 1945. By early 1947; amusement districts, gambling dens, 
tA Pe and theaters had resumed operations. Without housing 
tom the government, people began to erect wooden or corru- 
gated iron huts. 
o Catastrophic as it was, the attack on Hiroshima did not level the 
Sarge metropolitan area of the city. A few weeks after the explo- 
ion, the area numbered 130,000 inhabitants compared with the 


390,000 who had lived there previously, if garrison troops were 
scule attack by the standard of 


included. This, in short, was a mini 
canine possibilities. There is another sense in which Hiro- 
ne ior = its unforgettable horror, is but a faint indication of 
Ge. Pa pa mua Ti of the city and part of its highly skilled 
aia survived. There were engineers at hand to repair the 
Pie ins. An attack on America might obliterate such urban 
He ces. Although 120 Japanese cities were devastated by bomb- 
g and incendiary attacks, total casualties did not begin to ap- 
proach what a modern thermonuclear attack would yield. When 
Hiroshima began its reconstruction, there was a domestic society 
and an invader at hand to bring aid. 
Phases should be no fantasy On the question of outside help in 
e event of a thermonuclear war. The questions “How many peo- 
re will die in the first attack?” and “How many people will survive 
e first two years?” pale before the question, “How will the war 
come to an end?” There is nothing in history to suggest that either 
side would cease attacking unti 


] there was nothing left with which 
to attack. The cost of total holocaust would be the sacrifice of 
help from the surviving corners 

dustrially developed nations would themselves be strug} 
survive in an environment contaminated by ta 
the event of a “limited attack,” what remaining 04 


able, let alone disposed, to come to the rescue ; 
Survivors in the United States would face the problems of Hiro- 


shima multiplied many times, and would have to solve them with 
little or no outside help. Could they do so through existing Ameri- 


C: — s; . 
an democratic institutions? 


tions would be 


government control to be 
fter a nuclear attack. It 
mented by civilian or 


t likely form of 
year or two a 
tial Jaw is imple 


Martial rule is the mos 
exercised during the first 
matters little whether mar 
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military defense authorities; patently, some officials ion an 
group would survive. Both have developed procedures for pann 
ation. We suggest that older cultural distinctions between mi ie 
and civil authority would Prove immaterial in any extreme cri d 
just as the traditional representative functions of local, ee EN 
federal governments would be sacrificed, however indefinite Y> 
the necessities of survival through authoritative control. of 
Depending on prevailing winds and the chance-like pattern i 
rainfall, certain states might survive a nuclear attack quite inta a 
Under the assumptions we made, North Dakota, Idaho, and Mo 3 
tana would survive a small attack more or less completely. Con 


sider the political situation, then, in ter 
federal, state, and local. 


pal enclaves, only a few A 

tact with more than a hand- 
for a time, Under these conditions, the stress to re- 
construct a centralized pol 


tion would rest with a uniquely authoritative few, a quasi-military 
elite, in each enclave, 
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poses law. A system of standards regulating relations between men 
is essential for human existence at every level, from death camp to 
democratic society. The novelists notion of the modern survivor 
tucked away from disaster in his northern Minnesota shelter is 
wholly fictitious. The so-called primitive through all periods of 
history has clung to his laws more tenaciously, more unthinkingly, 
than anyone else. 

For this reason, a Hobbesian choice between chaos and sur- 
render to a central authority would eventually confront a post- 
attack America. Hobbes was wrong in thinking that the one 
thing that holds men together and makes survival possible is 
erection of a power able “to over-awe them all.” Hobbes’ ignored 
the informal ties that bind men together. But Hobbes was wrong 
only for the case of a society in balance. In the extremes of crisis, 
where these ties are shattered by terror, death, and uncertainty, 
law and order, to exist at all, require allegiance to a strong central 


authority, 

Extreme national crises have always placed democracies at the 
mercy of whatever clique acquires most efficiently the techniques 
of gaining power. That the United States military and civilian de- 
fense elites would constitute dispersed, competing, and eventually 
Conflicting cliques is simple enough to demonstrate. All the re- 
Sources crucial for survival would be in unprecedented short sup- 
Ply. We might expect co-operation and coalition of authority to 
develop in the North Dakota-Idaho region, where mutual assist- 
ance between rural states could be to the advantage of all parties. 


But surviving, i “ce might depend on their quasi- 
ed communities mig} p à 
ee abe ds from towns suffering 


military leadership for defense against inroa 

€ven more a shortages. The altruistic generosity that char- 

acterizes aid in time of natural disasters springs from the fact that 
d states located away 


surpluses are available to communities an à 
from the disaster area. In an extended period of extreme, relatively 


Universal scarcity and deprivation, the altruism of emergency aid 
Would contradict short-run group interests. ; 
When would quasi-military rule end and democratic political re- 
Organization begin? This would depend on reconstruction of the 
economic and social structure. Democratic institutions depend on 
Political parties that come into being to mediate between commu- 
nity and governmental authority. Party loyalties vitally depend in 
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ar sstem an 
been eliminated. The federal Cortex of our political system 
virtually all its pertinent regi 


; Washington, 


ive in 4 
authorities would survive 

yet even more wide] 
munities, In lie 


u of a pyramid of au 
Scatter of Tegional, State, and 


entral authori 
the Survivors would e 
an intermediate Period 
tion would rest with à uniquely auth 
elite, in each enclave, 


Without socia] order me 


or 
remote rural sectors. But on 
> responsibility for survival and reconstru 


Critative few, a quasi-military 


n are lost, 
© However, an attack on mili 
this picture, as a lar 
in Montana and ano 


and that social order presup- 
tary bases i 


n the future might well einne 
ge Intercontinental Ballistic Missile base is being buil 
ther in North Dakota, 
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poses law. A system of standards regulating relations between men 
is essential for human existence at every level, from death camp to 
democratic society. The novelist’s notion of the modern survivor 
tucked away from disaster in his northern Minnesota shelter is 
wholly fictitious. The so-called primitive through all periods of 
history has clung to his laws more tenaciously, more unthinkingly, 
than anyone else. 


For this reason, a Hobbesian choice between chaos and sur- 


render to a central authority would eventually confront a post- 
attack America. Hobbes was wrong in thinking that the one 
thing that holds men together and makes survival possible is 
erection of a power able “to over-awe them all.” Hobbes’ ignored 
the informal ties that bind men together. But Hobbes was wrong 
only for the case of a society in balance. In the extremes of crisis, 
where these ties are shattered by terror, death, and uncertainty, 
law and order, to exist at all, require allegiance to a strong central 
authority. ; 
brena national crises have always placed democracies at the 
mercy of whatever clique acquires most efficiently the tomim 
of gaining power. That the United States military and civilian de- 
fense elites would constitute dispersed, competing, and eventually 
Conflicting cliques is simple enough to demonstrate. All the re- 
Sources crucial for survival would be in unprecedented short sup- 
ply. We might expect co-operation and coalition of authority to 
develop in the North Dakota-Idaho region, where mutual assist- 
ance between rural states could be to the advantage of all parties. 
But surviving, isolated communities might depend on their pos 
military leadership for defense against inroads from towns su ee: 
even more extreme shortages. The altruistic generosity that char- 
acterizes aid in time of natural disasters springs from the fact that 


surpluses are available to communities and states located any’ 
from the disaster area. In an extended period of extreme, relatively 
the altruism of emergency aid 


universal scarcity and deprivation, 

Would contradict short-run group interests. : 7 
When would quasi-military rule end and democratic political re- 

Organization begin? This would depend on reconstruction of the 

€conomic and social structure. Democratic institutions depend on 

Political parties that come into being to mediate between commu- 

nity and governmental authority. Party loyalties vitally depend in 
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turn on combinations of economic and social gana ps 
routine expectations within family, work, ethnic, and re r ie 
groups. In crisis, these routines would be broken up. The econ Te 
and social bases of interest groups would be dislocated. Even 


pattern of two-party composition itself would be badly fragmented 
by a nuclear attack, 


To terminate the period of martial ] 
resources, including political morale, t 
tions, interest groups 


aw, individuals must have 
O reform voluntary associa- 
ties. They must have access 

isions of their regime. The 
physical Security of the individual and his family, for example, 
must not be threatened by economic collapse. Dependence on the 
state must be reduced, 


antial nuclear attack would be strung 
rural backwaters and backlands of the 
the effects of a nuclear attack on the 


‘ar that the Composition of the postattack 
population would be so different from that of today’s population 


alone would make for differences in the postattack 
ble hazards of fallout, water and food 
amilies and labor assignments 
must be added the obstacles of weak 
communications and het That new community, in- 
uld fit the new life situation 
» is doubtful. Without such 
€ individual would have to 
f anarchy and surrender to 

{uasi-military state, 
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Although demoralizing despair might run deep, the prospect of a 
public reaction against the new leadership is slim. The scope of the 
crisis would be so grave that only the most stupid and inept exer- 
cise of authority would be likely to be attacked. Those charged 
with the administration of martial law would be seen as effective, 
and accepted as legitimate, by the surviving population. If the case 
of Hiroshima applies, the new regime would also tend to incorpo- 
rate within itself all forms of emergent, informal leadership.°® 

There are powerful constraints, then, that would be set in motion 
by the scope of the disaster to maintain undemocratic leadership 
by a quasi-military elite. That the quest for democratic reconstruc- 
tion might eventually assert itself also seems likely. But realization 
of the goal would have to await major rehabilitation of the social 
structure and the economy. 
® Robert Jungk $ describes vividly the emergence of an obscure young 


Japanese official, Shimzo Hamai, who by finding ways to provide emergency 
food and clothing “became overnight the most important man in Hiroshima.” 


NOTES: 


1. Material from the 1957 study is taken from the Special Subcommittee on 

Radiation of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, “The 

Nature of Radioactive Fallout and Its Effect on Man” (Washington, 

D.C., 1957). 

Data from the 1959 OCDM study were taken from the Hearings of the 
Special Subcommittee on Radiation of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, 86th Congress, “Biological and Environmental Effects of Nuclear 
War” (Washington, D. C., 1959). 

“Strategic Weapons of Nuclear War,” Nuclear Information, July 1962, 

k 10. 

3 iological and Environmental Effects of Nuclear War,” op. cit, pp. 
859-81. The article is reprinted from its original source, the journal 
Operations Research, 7, March-April 1959. 

4. This study by the Rand Corporation is summarized in Herman Kahn, 
On Thermonuclear War (Princeton, 1960), pp. 82-5. See also, Report 
on a Study of Non-Military Defense (Santa Monica, Calif., 1958). 

5. Thomas Fitzsimmons, et al., Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
I (New Haven, 1957), pp. 65-6. Harry Schwartz, Russia’s Soviet Econ- 
omy, 2nd ed. (New York, 1954), p- 127- 

6. United States Strategic Bombing Survey: Overall Report (European 
War), September 30, 1945, pp. 85-6. Data on the effect of the air offen- 
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sive on the German population and econo: 
ernment report. 
The narrowness of much Ameri 


my are taken from this Gov- 


can disaster research is reflected in 
pter 14 of Contemporary Social Prob- 
(New York, 1961). After a fine 
disasters, Fritz cites the many 


r in unifying and energizi 5 ities 
in post-disaster situations, He Secs yada hee 


o the recuperation of West Germany, Russia, and 
e Rand Study (note 4). “D 
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Portrait of Transitional Man 


Carolina Maria de Jesus tried to raise her illegitimate children in 
one of the disgusting slums which disfigure São Paulo’s opulence. 
Like many of her neighbors, she lived in a cardboard shack, 
earned a few cruzeiros a day collecting waste paper, and found her 
Most succulent meals in the bones discarded by a nearby butcher. 
Unlike her fellow victims, Carolina wanted to write. When she 
Composed poems or novels, she was “in a golden place, with crys- 
tal windows and silver chandeliers. My dress was finest satin and 
diamonds set shining in my black hair. Then I put away my book 
and the smells came in through the rotting walls and rats ran over 
my feet, My satin turned to rags and the only thing shining in my 


hair were lice.” 1 ; 
_ She kept a daily journal which tersely recorded her misery. Dur- 
ing election campaigns, she wrote in Child of the Dark, the politi- 
rid condescended to visit her favela ( slum). They distributed 
Mie and promises, heady words and optimism. After election, 
ey hastily retreated to the city’s healthier quarters, leaving the 
Suffering favelados unchanged. In her despair, she cried out, 
Brazil needs to be led by a person who has known hunger. Hun- 
ger is also a teacher. ... Those who govern our country are those 
who have money, who don’t know what hunger is, or pain or pov- 
erty.”? And again, when a kindly police officer advised her that 
e slum was an “unfortunate” environment for her children, she 
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nd 
exclaimed, “. . . if he knows this why doesn’t he make 3 Tp pecs 
send it to the politicians? To Janio Quadros, Kubitse are oi 
Adhemar de Barros? Now he tells me this, Ta poor ga 
lector. I can’t even solve my own problems.” 3 


the 
Although seldom so eloquently, this plea echoes throughout 
underdeveloped lands. The f 


ore 

‘avelados of the world igi. 

than gestures, more than ineffective pity, more than the Ta a 
oratory of either corrupt “democrats” or dictators. They wa 


A t 
; : : ir mos 
tion which is predicated on a deep comprehension of the 
immediate, pressing needs, 


de- 
The beginning of wisdom in dealing with the problems of 
velopment lies in understand: 


ing individuals such as pinia a 

Jesus. Before we can intelligently examine the abstract Be 

political liberty and economic change, we must divorce ours ti- 

from our own affluent world. We must eschew, equally, the he i 
as infinitely adaptable, the romantici 


nature 1 
. ote . a 
social milieu caught midway between traditional an 
modern modes of life, k 
Too often, economic or politica] plans have foundered for lac 
of such understanding, B 
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traditional tribal symbols into their political appeals. Ambitious 
d Indonesia have collapsed be- 


relocation schemes in Nigeria an 
cause leaders did not recognize the degree to which peasants would 


cling to their land in the belief that their ancestors had made it 
sacred. It is evident that many (although by no means all) of the 
obstacles to progress in the newer nations are essentially social in 
nature, 

Any assessment of the chance for democratic development should 
properly begin, therefore, with an examination of human nature 
as it is revealed in the emerging nations. In particular, two of the 
most prominent clichés about transitional man require careful con- 
sideration. These beliefs serve, sometimes innocently, as buttres- 
ses in the argument of those who desire an authoritarian solution 
to the problems of development. First, the almost trite opinion that 
a “revolution of expectations” has swept the new nations deserves 
re-evaluation. Exactly what are these new aspirations? Is the de- 
sire for the appurtenances of modern life so compelling, as the 
authoritarians argue, that men will eagerly sacrifice everything 
else for its achievement? Secondly, we must reflect on the argument 
that the traditional order—the Jand-tenure pattern, the religious or 
Political systems—must be tossed into the wastebasket of history. 
Is traditional society so inimical to progress that it must be vio- 


lently transformed? Is it correct, as one of the most brilliant ana- 
lysts has concluded, that progress requires “..- nothing short of a 


Pervasive social transformation . . . @ wholesale metamorphosis of 
habits, a wrenching reorientation of values concerning time, status, 
money, work; an unweaving and reweaving of the fabric of daily 
existence itself?” * F } 

To answer these questions, We must look closely at village life, 
for it is in the village that 70 per cent of transitional men live. Yet, 
while political and economic battles of development may have to 
be fought in the village, it is in the “transitional city” where they 
will be initiated. ai. 

“Why should I stay in my village? It’s dreary, dark, and dirty, 
the Egyptian youth responded, typical of high school students 
whom T interviewed in 1962. His father had been pathetically 
pleading with him to continue on the Jand, but to no avail, for the 
boy replied, “There is nothing to do in the village, no movies, n> 
night clubs, no dancing! Anyway, the land could not support both 
me and my brothers.” 
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i ] pov- 
In this lies the city’s promise: the push of escaping sane 
erty and the pull of excitement and luxury. The city’s mag 


: te, farie 
vish to continue in their a i 
ing occupation. In the more developed nations like India, the 
to the cities has become a torrent. 


5 the 
million new immigrants before ady 
‘Ina city such as Calcutta—where carts alrea 


the extent of this , é 
2000, unless the p » Calcutta’s population will hav 
expanded from 2.5 millio sible 66 million. Some experts, 
noting that industrialization and urbanization have been histor- 
ical bed-fellows, i is inevitable. “To put it 
succinctly,” is, one of the most cautious 
of Seneralizers, has said, “ 


™ willing to face it realistically: yet, A 
nt is to þe achieved, the territorial shi 


eavily Over-urbanized 


apacity to sy ort. 
Arthur Lew; 4 Pp 


i 'S, a distinguished contributor to the dialogue of eco- 
nomic development, as demonstrated i 


> burdened with festering cities 


> transportation, or schools. 
takes place for sheer eco- 
ly tend to locate in areas 
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comm i 
on with such an exalted figure. The city-dweller, in contrast 
blems. He can vicariously 


ciara the President's role and pro 
Matal s n a world beyond his immediate experience. Ulti- 
Ena ee empathy leads to attitudes of tolerance, so necessary 
Oth i society. 
fesli ni vistas, however, are also opened to the urbanite, and these 
ore in jealousy than tolerance, 4 rage at injustice rather 


tha: any. 
Sian willingness to accept varied ways of life. Perhaps most sig- 
ntly, the urbanite sees new levels of wealth of which he was 
ome degree, knows 


pomy only dimly aware. The villager to $ 

it ene ge inequality, of the lucky few’s wealth. But the urban 

laxur hi evidence of it at every hand. His nose 1$ rubbed in 

mani e cannot avoid the glaring contrast between, say, the 
cent apartments which line Rio’s beaches and the slums 


clutching jts hi s 
ching its hills. Even in those countries which have striven to 
alities still exist. The 


o h obvious differences, distinct inequalities 
man a ed oil workers in venezuela or the Middle East earn 
in pi imes the salary of the average laborer. The schoolteacher 
irene ana or Nigeria earn apita 
differe income. Because © 

rentials in income are buil 


f the shortage ai 
t into the nature of developing econ- 


omi reer 

wi aS Often as development proceeds, the gap ™ income gets 

er, rather than narrowing- Thus, in Mexico, despite great eco- 
eived 66 per cent 


nomi 
eto one per cent of the population rec 
34 “anne income in 1955» Whereas in 1940 they had taken only 
I cent.” 
ie 4 the discords of inequality infect the city person with 
inalia ent. Formal public opinion me signs, however? 
for e quate, of the depth of the urbanite’s alienation: Indian polls, 
oe have revealed that f Calcutta residents 
sary.” E that “a change in the present social system Was neces- 
per a Similar interviews in Santiago, hile, indicated that 89 
Te te the people deman al changes 
tional eu 4 can seldom be assuaged by the balm of tradi- 
igions, for a further impact of the city is its implacable 


Press 
ur ; ; 
e toward secularization. Confronted with a society where 
itional incantations 


Machi 

iva a have replaced the Gods, where trad 

displa : bearing on whether people find jobs, where movie stars 
ce village idols, the urbanite abandons his faith in the old 
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eligion. In the Middle East, polls indicate that 50 per cent r 
: urban migrants give up their Islamic beliefs, and in Afric il 
Za a anthropologist has observed, the conflict between wert 
ized, city values and traditional religion “results either in = 
abandonment of all belief, which is perhaps the most logical “ini 
tion, or else in the adoption of the outer form of Western belie 
without any inner conviction,” 12 

While losing the metaphysics which gave his life significance, 


the typical urban person learns that traditional modes of social in- 
tercourse are either irrelevant or harm 


ern where each person 
ors and each knew his 


atic attack: the chief, or 
> and new authorities, fre- 


> at the city is a male-dominated area (more 
men enter the city seeking jobs 


: ` » this isolation extends to the 
sexual area, As Shanti Tangri has observed on Indian cities, isolation chokes 
off “the traditionally ace 


ratification, while extramarital 
+ Sexual frustration i 


seem totally unlikely that thi 


team to victory.” 18 It does not 
discipline of student groups. 


ays a role in the rowdy in- 


p 
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the 
TA erop: = clothes and customs, learn new skills, find jobs, and 
ie hae Ae ol background. The “adjusted elite” of civil SN- 
ai a oe - S, army officers, entrepreneurs, and some industrial 
Ta tise aa city’s rewards of economic and political power, 
onthe A > = only a small minority of urbanites. C. Wright 
Nien set ni concerning upper-class people in large American 
ett i y : a equal validity to the elites of underdeveloped 
have 7“... the personal solution to ‘the problem of the city’ is to 
n apartment (with private garage under it) in the heart of 


th : 
e city, and one hundred miles out, & house and garden by notable 
land. In these two con- 


les e ona hundred acres of private 
bain a small staff at each end and a private 
oust ee oe people could solve many of the per- 
however E caused them by the facts of the city. But all this, 
tural f sp endid, does not solve the public issues that the struc- 
act of the city poses.” 4 


vt more common solution is that cho 
rban villagers,” people who attempt to retain peas 

in a city. 

ustrates the way 


t pee village life while existing 

tiba NESCO study of Stanleyville, the Congo, ill 

of Pe ee deal with their new situation." In 1956 two-thirds 

had <i eyville’s Africans, who had been born in the country, 

Feedly ipate to the city less th 

work pe sort of education W 

for un a earning relatively good salarie 

most E illed workers to $35 4 month for white-collar employees); 

often i the city-dwellers still returned to th 

see in fulfillment of tribal obligations. Many pa 

ligio y organizations (financial societies, veterans groups, new Te- 
ns) created to replace tribal bonds- The majority, however, 

Most belonged to 


pre: 
served many of their traditional tribal ways. 
ditional rites de 
brotherhoods, an 


sen by a large group 
ant culture, 


triba : 
bri a organizations, practiced tra 
price, adhered to traditional 


Villa 
ages, or signi 
r significant portions of them, moving €n ma 
akes easier, 


gether i 4 
Then Get the city. This type of migration m 
the urban villager. 
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hospitality, welcomed indigent relatives who came to live with 
them in the city. They tried, in other words, to maintain traditional 
values while simultaneously responding to an urban culture. 


The majority of urban residents are in a transitional, anomic state, 


moving steadily away from peasant values. This “anomic urban- 
ite” is a hollow man 


but has found nothing to re 


... the day is sad as my 
insipid life was too long.” 17 In Mexico, 
in commenting on Oscar Lewis’ profound 


longer give satisfaction, no 
~ "48 And in Africa, as anthropologist 


people, “...there is a 


i Social patterns in transitional cities today tend to reproduce eighteenth- 
= ga European history: the urban man flocks to new sal- 
in aa “Thomas Hodge’ pie Worker in London took to Methodism 
ism, has pointed out: “ 
which brotherly relations can be rest 
discovered.” 20 
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son i 

ne i remarkably amenable to authoritarian appeals, for once he 
ost the comforting security of traditional order, he strives to 


pe his stability with frantic intensity. He who has seen the 
apse of a worshipped authority wants to create a new one. 
dynamic authoritarian 


The cities become centers of modern, 
the mobs rush into the streets 


d their most pulsing response. 


and the demagogue’s rantings fin 
sequence, the poli- 


ig the “true believer” flourishes and, in co’ 
sa of irresponsibility and passion. 

er says, for the anomic person responds to authoritarianism in 

a curiously undiscriminating fashion. In India, an urban district 

Stinstastically supported S. P. Mukerji, the leader of the Jan 

ingh, the most authoritarian of right-wing movements. en 


Mukerji died, the same constituency swung with equal fanaticism 
date. Politically, the anomic 


to the support of a Communist candi 
person simply wants someone to tell him what to do, someone who 
Promises the sky, someone iness of his existence. 
For the average urbanite, therefore, the city is truly the outer 
the utopia of hi dreams. Having experi- 
enced the desperate emptiness of urban existence, many of them 
e. Indian polls, as one indication, 


ag for a return to the villag 

à ow that 61 per cent 0 ts would prefer to g9 back 

© their villages, if economic opportunities were available.” 
ived in both 


Point is worth some emphasis: 
the village.” The migrant, after all, 


ha ways of the city, 
th an anonymity, the res 
e urban dictator's false promises 
transitional man loses his bread, his soul, 
a about urban Africans 
alt of impoverished u 
a es: “,,. They are sad, because whe: 
h ys had many things to © 
ay know with bitter certain 
Jar sample was drawn 


s the fact that this particu: 
sumably least likely to be attracted 


ty that 


kd 
E 
a more impressive i 
university graduates, the group Pre 


bac toa village. 
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know that these are the things that have made life worth living, 
and living well.” 22 


With the tableau of transitional cities spread before us, we are 
now in a better position to understand the human meaning of the 
“revolution in expectations.” From the radio or movies, the colonial 
district officer or missionary, the city schoolteacher or politician, 
transitional men have been enthralled by a new set of ideas. 
e city, they have begun to discard 
ning the nature of man, society, and 


not come cheaply. 


a ey might expect the discontent which bubbles within transi- 
iona n to boil into utopian aspirations, into hopes that some- 

Edon of God which will immediately end 
i , in the cities, authoritarian movements en- 
courage this sentiment and draw to their ranks many who seek an 


- Yet, one of the most encouraging facts 


d that the peasant’s greatest aspira- 
» Simply “to be a free man.” 23 
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cine ee 

3 cae is that a vision of progress has tempted transitional 

on ey will welcome change as long as it can bring a tangible 

Erea in their personal economic situation. Land of their 
, cheaper food, a job— imi irati 

uenda p , a job—these are the limited aspirations of the 


The fact that their expectations are so reasonable, so confined to 


eben goals, has major significance. Politically, it suggests that 
aane ments which give their people only Asian Games and na- 
nalism, nebulous visions of Pan-Africanism or social justice can- 
oe their allegiance. The people want bread not circuses 
in aie pee weakens one of the major premises of planners 
Behe aut oritarian and democratic nations: the presumption that 
ai — men will sacrifice all other goods in the search for an 
hace creasing standard of material abundance. After her inves- 
n of Indian villages, Kussum Nair concluded: 


en and experienced . „it would seem 
that a great majority of the rural communities do not share 
in a concept of an ever-rising standard of living. The upper 
level they are prepared to strive for is limited and it is the 
floor generally that is bottomless. . - + If my observation is cor- 
rect, it largely invalidates one of the principal assumptions on 
which present planning for economic development in the rural 
sector is based. For in a situation of limited and static as- 
pirations, if a man should feel that his requirements are just 


two bags of paddy per year, he works for two bags but not 
for more. If he looks up to the stars, it is only to worship them, 


not to pluck them.’ 


From what I have se 


olved, they do not wish 
and even leisure pro- 
a scramble for riches. Yet, is it 
oned government both to pre- 
er and simultaneously to create 


choice inv 


Thus, for those aware of the 
th, security, 


aes the freedom, warmt? 
Possibl y traditional life simply im 
serye za for even the best-intenti 
an A virtues of traditional ord wult y to 
tinusitional, which will satisfy eve? the limited aspirations of 
Most ae men? The consensus today seems to be that even the 

inor of economic advances requires @ fundamental social 


peasants indicated their 


62 per cent of 
s necessary.?* 


°E 
ven ; 
in remote Bengal villages. 
the social order wa‘ 


belie; change 10 
f 
that a fundamental ch ge i 
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transformation, a “social cost” must be paid. From the Marxist ae 
of view, economic development “.. . implies the crude but bese 
fact—often, if not always, overlooked—that development has Ar 
torically always meant a far-reaching transformation of sacie ha 
economic, social, and political structure. . .” 26 Equally, exper 
from M.I.T.’s Center for International Studies (as Keynesian a 
bastion of Western policies as o 
sions: “The face-to 
of a traditional soci 
«+. There must be a radical shift in balance to urban life... the 
paramount requirement for the modernization of 
that the people themselves must change.” 27 

Here, we begin to enter that morass of arguments about the 
“social prerequisites” of Progress. It is impossible to deal with the 


solution to the dilemmas of development: 

a newly aroused animal who 
© promises him luxury. 

2. The pe i j 


rection from above, Village develop 
in advanced animal husb 


ian governments. 


> limited power, and democratic participation in 
government which wi 


There is little reason to believe that 


traditional culture must in- 
evitably be torn up by tł 


Ne roots for development to proceed. Ob- 
© social obstacles to economic growth: re 
> Tetrograde Jand-tenure patterns in Latin 
America and, everywhere, the Pall of ignorance. But it must also 


ture can be 
is not the social quagmire of 


often portrayed.28 


3. Rather than being a “necessary” aid to economic growth, ur- 


PO! 
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banizati hi 

zation i i i Ty: 

aBa n in developing nations appears, at this point in histo 
worsened the masses’ welfare. i 


While 
some of the generalizations of authoritarians about transi- 


tional m 
a : 
n cannot be entertained as universally valid, they do have 
eight to their position: 


a si 

oe ra perception which gives w 

ani. R — = man in the developing nations is miserable 

er esser de Por antly, is newly aware of his misery.° To a greater 

Western e ee, men of all nations have accepted the originally 

Basini nivis that there is progress and that all men should 
it29 Can one really wonder, then, that authoritarianism 


has 

mn so many transitional men, particularly among city- 

tice lai authoritarian promise of abundance and social jus- 

“breene” 2 appeals to those who have subscribed to the 

enient TH ideals first propagated during the European Enlight- 
. The authoritarian claims that no ot 


š her method can as 

mee overcome the economic challenge, that the human 

W on can be changed in no more efficacious way. 

_ e can hope that transitional men will not succumb to this 
paganda. Unfortunately, to the degree th 


at urbanization pro- 
they will fall prey to the lures of dic- 


ee likelihood that 
“The Bh seems to increase. i ills, in commenting ON 
dite ig City, posed some of the alternatives: “What should be 
its with this wonderful monstrosity? Break it all up into scattere! 
Biker combining residence and work? Refurbish it as it stands? Or, 
evacuation, dynamite iti» RS 
ofa whatever method, leaders in the new nations have the duty 
task emming an urban flood. The instruments to accomplish this 
exist: agriculture could be invigorated, small village-based 
an operate is poignantly 
F ” He records that “Dr. 
ries Gino, the health © e commune, Says that at least 50 patients 
i ee come to him suffering #7? ing but hunger. These people present 
Bina i pom. Because their stom = Coe they do not feel the 
pedis ah nips If they were given a ET incl ere milk, eggs, meat, to- 
then, th it vitamin injections, they wou soon be restored to health. But 
, their stomachs having re! to normal size, they would be able to 


feel h turned 
unger. And because there would be no possibility of their continui 
would soo! aE 


th 

á a adequate diet, they ¥ n have to suffer the pain of returning to 

e: of semi-starvation. When such people come to him, Dr. Gino ae i 
a Tret- 


f 
ully tells them that there jg nothing he can do for them.” 


ess of misery © 


ch awaren 
cription of “Montegrano- 
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industry encouraged, and a planned decentralization of light indus- 
try throughout the countryside could be undertaken. Whether the 
“power elite” of underdeveloped nations will, in fact, have the vi- 


sion, courage, and wisdom to implement such policies lies in the 
hands of destiny, 
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PAUL MEADOWS 


Industrial Man: 
Another Look at a Familiar Figure * 


It was Arnold Toynbee who, after a generation of efforts by 
others to make plain and familiar the nature of the new society of 
the mid-nineteenth century, gave currency—appropriately enough 
the setting was London adult education—to the phrase “the indus- 
trial revolution,” establishing thus in the political context of “revo- 
lution” the salient characteristic of the nineteenth century's eco- 
nomic world. Karl Marx had similarly heralded it in the Communist 
Manifesto, and so had many a writer of less economic and polit- 
ical sensibility than he. The Western world had become the stage 
of a new drama, “industrialization,” and of a new character, in- 
dustrial man”; the vicissitudes and fortunes of this new society» 
“industrialism,” haye been the preoccupation, if not obsession, © 
generations of intellectuals since then. a 

The contours and dimensions of this new society have bra 
caught in the webs of imagination which have held back She 
changing and mobile vitality unleashed in the new society. “an 
expansion of Europe, the opening of the New World, the wes ; 
° This paper appears in somewhat different form in the author’s forthcom 


cusë 
ing volume, The Developmental Process, to be published by the Syra 
University Press, 
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the rise of capitalism, the march of 


finance ; 
ne < ; 
e industrialism, the emergence of democratic man, the up- 


s 
urge of humanitarianism, the tide of liberty, the passing of the 


E 
uropean age—these and many other phrases have sought to cap- 
eativity of this new 


d l oi energies and explosive cr 

iidusirial e nineteenth century. Generally, the imagery of this 

the “bour inquiry has succeeded in canonizing the “middle classes, 

praise h geoisie,” the “entrepreneurs, though gaudy bouquets of 

ascend ave at the same time been tossed at that presumably 

Yet a occupational segment, the “proletariat. 

idee a redolent the phrase, however stirring the slogan, 

of this z poetic the historic license, the vocabulary and language 
new industrial literature, whether by savant or scientist, 


proclaimed that the advent and global sweep of description and ex- 
ion of metaphysical reports 


a alin were in the grand tradit: 
a ections on the world, the great traditional models of cos- 
Steer y, used by writers in the physical and social sciences to con- 
nom} a rationale for the new dynamic social, po 
the ic landscapes. The “mscapes” of metaphysics, | 
m master perspectives of empirical and analytic theory. This 
t etaphysical posture ges far in explaining the fact that each of 
e first two great phases of industrial inquiry reached a kind of 


c . : 
Nowa climax in a systematic theory: facts and theories organ” 
g facts in time are placed to ms of thought 


whi gether in master syste 
le ich explain all the fascinating and fabulous parts in terms of no 
ss fascinating and fabulous totality. It is as though 

z and shaped by 


fronti 
tier, European colonialism, 


industrial man, 
moved 


pes than his many ancestral “types,” was } nd shaped by 
a ain toward “system.” Although no such systematics 

Se as yet at hand in this present phase, there is abun! 
t here, too, master systems of analysis are 0P 


‘ry in due time. 


n 
Big-range industrial theory in the nineteenth century and in the 
st two decades of this century became very slowly aware that 
the reality behind the changing ama of social life was a giant 
technological shift. This insight, frst formulated in a historical and 
Philosophical mode, placed the source of change—initially, it must 
e stressed, with hostility and nostalgia, as in the Rousseauian ro- 
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manticism of the first half of the nineteenth century and in the 
powerful romantic historical school of the later nineteenth century 
—in the mobile contexts of “process.” Here was to be the Procrus- 
tean bed into which all accounts of the many revolutions of nine- 
teenth-century societies were fitted, whether these accounts were 
phrased in terms of Newtonian mechanics, Hegelian idealism, 
Marxian dialectical materialism, Darwinian evolutionism, or per- 
sisting rationalist optimism (often called social progress theory). 
They held this process, by whatever name known, operated in his- 
tory and that it did not transcend history (as most earlier meta- 
physical models invariably insisted) but embraced it; in fact they 
sought to discern in the sweeping spatio-temporalizations of his- 
toric experience the tell-tale, the generative, the unfolding “form 
(or, as we like to say today, “pattern” ) beyond appearance. There 
was in such a quest guidance and comfort for there was in it the 
same certainty of the deliberate patterning of social fabrics which 
has characterized the technology and engineering of industrial 
equipment and techniques and activities. In consequence, engineer- 


ing did not have to and indeed should not be confined to inanimate 
nature, 


The romantic school of history 
that they had found in the impres 
tradition the stuff of selected destinies as were the Hegelians and 
the post-Hegelians (of either idealistic or materialistic breed): 
“History is on our side” has been the theme song of every meta- 
physics of immanent change since 1800. Whether “history” w 
conceived of in terms of the cosmos itself, or in terms of terrestria 
evolution, or in terms of “Western civilization,” or in terms of Con- 
dorcet’s infinite capability of the human mind, inquiry about the 
new industrial Society was shoved up against giant intellectua 
frames of reference, either in order to explain or promote, to anê 
lyze or agitate, to remember or predict. Saal 

Among the ethicists, for whom the underlying technologie 
Process was a problem of God and man, or at least a dialogue 
man and man, the new technological age was seen as a funotion 5, 
an immanent axiological model: process must be judged, it sat 
stand before judgment in terms of prevailing values and oie 
Thus the Social Gospel movement, grounding its inherited this 
scendental eschatology in a search for a kingdom of heaven 1? 


and of economics was as = 
sive continuities of custom an 
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y as did the prophet Amos in the set- 
ting of the agrarian urbanism of his day, prophecies of doom—un- 
less, of course, there should be a penitential turning of the tide of 
perversion of the technological process. The technological process 
itself was good; only man—and there is a Wordsworthian romantic 
overtone here—is evil. The Christian Socialist movement joined 

lized abuse. And 


this hue and cry of human failure and institutiona 
wned settlement 


so did the Social Welfare movement, as it spa 
houses, community centers, parks and playgrounds, charity organ- 
ization, and a long, unending line of social legislation dating from 
the days of Bismarckian Germany. Sometimes the lyrics of this 
chorus were theocentric, sometimes plainly and sentimentally hu- 
manistic; but populism—the people count, they must be counted, 
and they must be served—proved to be the truly original and native 


political philosophy of the period. The earlier philosophies of his- 
tory deified process its 


elf, or reified it, and thus variously came 
to terms with the evil of the new society. Romanticists accounted 
for evil in terms of the disa 


strous break with the past; Hegelians 
of both breeds, in terms of the equally disastrous clinging to the 
past which must be broken if the future is ever to come; the Social 
Darwinists and social progressivists, in terms of the teleological 
unfolding of process toward expansive and unlimited and unlim- 
iting goals. 

All of the schools of big-range industrial inquiry sought to fence 
their intellectual domains about with the boundaries of systemat- 
ics.” Always the outer structures of change were seen as functional 
Tesponses to the inner structures of process, r the latter may 


howeve! 
be conceived, Another of these efforts at systematics renounced the 
realm of process and proclaimed the dom 


inion of substance. 
Change must be seen in terms of the substance of change, not the 
how but the what of change. Here then emerges 


the “sociologistic” 
school, if we may borrow S orokin’s very appropriate title for it. 
For then the technological shift must be seen as a function of dif- 
fering forms of institutionalization- These men—Ténnies, Sombart, 
Tawney, Durkheim, Weber, Veblen, among others—have had a 
sting impact on the men 


tal framework of the present mid-century 
of industrial thought. Technology is not sui generis but is itself 
Part and parcel of an intricate meshwo 


rk of ideational and institu- 
tional systems. Today whether one inv 


world, gloomily pronounced, 


okes the Protestant Ethic 
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of Sombart and Tawney, or Weber’s cultural structures of “author- 
ity legitimation,” or the cultural “thematology” (if this neologism 
may be allowed tentatively to stand) of Ténnies’ Gemeinschaft 
und Gesellschaft, or Durkheim’s mechanical and organic solidarity, 
or the national characterology of Geoffrey Gorer, whether he sa- 
lutes the entrepreneurialism of Schumpeter, or the suggestion-imi- 
tation of a Tarde, or the social interaction patterns of a von Wiese 
or a Ross, or the institutions of invention and change of Veblen or 
Ayres, the fin de siècle days achieved the truly impressive cogency 
of system-bounded social empiricism. Indeed, the new society of 
industrial “contract’—there are so many such phrases in the indus- 
trial literature—managed to arrive at conceptual organizations 
ironically with far more unity and integration than the social re- 
ality itself. And it was just this gap between epistemic model and 
ongoing existence, between the historistic ideologies and the ob- 
jective reality, that helped to push industrial inquiry in a new 
direction and onto a new level, that of the “middle range.” 


It was, however, less the fallacies of historicisms noted above 
than their basic irrelevance to the daily round of life and prob- 
lems in the local work places of industrial production that turned 
a generation of industrial inquiry to the study of the shop, the 
office, the firm, and the varieties of economic situations in and out 
side the industrial community. Taking their cue from the sociol- 
ogistic models of the pre-World War I theorists, this new gene” 
ation started with the proposition that the technological shift was 
basically a shift in the nature of human relations at work, Emerg” 
ing from the studies which span the ’twenties and ‘thirties are £0 
mulations about the technological shift of the new industrial $% 
ciety, formulations which phrase a meta-sociologistic model, a 
is, the theme that beyond the teeming and changing varieties 
social life and differentiated functions there are social patter 
generating and guiding the social work life. We may, in fact, a 
tinguish three such meta-sociologistic models: the “human ort 
tions” approach, the “interactional” approach, and the sai 
systems” approach, 
Pr teri child of the scientific management a 

Stal production theory, nourished by the popularity ° 


jod be 


i 
Ep 
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nwa e first World War and by its newly perceived 
t ales as well as production, the human relations approach 
viewed the industrial scene In terms of harmonious local inter- 
group work relations, which were conceived in tlie Bex sraditions 
of natural harmony, rational choice, and competitive equality of 
economic man. This view was solemnized in the marriage, as it 
were, of Adam Smith economics and the Scottish moral philosophy 
school, a marriage blessed by Fourierist associationist harmony, re- 
ligious humanism, and social optimism. The work place should be- 
come an ethical culture society, and so must such belligerent in- 
terest groups as unions, trade associations, and professional insti- 
tutes, The notion of democracy in the market and the work place 
loomed large in this period. A “basic English” of motivation lan- 
guage appeared, deriving partly from perceptive psychologists such 
as Walter Dill Scott or Ordway Tead, partly from the happy sales- 
manship of Dale Carnegie, partly from the luncheon club frater- 
nalism of Rotary and other brethren, partly from the industrial ex- 
perimentation that demons Į” as being a dimension 
of work place existence equally with “the financial” or “the phys- 


ical.” The human relations contributio 


also greatly spurred by th 
Peutics of general semantics. In general, i 
eration, having failed to save the world for democr 
least try to save industry for it, or at Jeast to save industry for 
some solid, harmonious, and happy human relations. 

Gradually, however, during the late ‘twenties and with swelling 
volume in the ’thirties another approach to industrial inquiry made 
its appearance. The “interactional” approach, operating from a sup- 
Ply base in personality theory which was partly Freudian and 
partly sociological, proposed a conception of industrial society 
and of industrial man in terms of a meta-sociologistic model which 
Pointed to major patterns of human interaction as generating and 
guiding human action in the industrial society. , 

This approach is interesting partly because it projected in the 
arena of theory the pragmatic concerns of the world of work. In- 


dustrial enterprises had found during the *twenties they had some 
olving human beings qua human 


key operational problems inv! 
human relations approach, which 


beings on the job. Unlike the 
stressed the interactivity of BToUP® this approach sought to deal 
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with the human being as a total person and with individual-to- 
group and group-to-individual interactions. Whaťs on the Work- 
ers Mind? was the question which Whiting Williams tried to 
answer through participant observation as a worker himself; others 
exploited survey-questionnaire methods. Indeed, industrial society 
became in the thirties the land of the Gallup Poll—“Galluputia”— 
as researchers, equipped with pencils, pads, and opinionnaires, 
sought to throw on the screen of national attention the bright 
beams of percentages and averages of mass opinions. All kinds of 
targets for interviewing were added—consumers, investors, families, 
regions, neighborhoods, ethnic groups, churches, prostitutes, and 
convicts. “If only we knew one another better,” went the refrain, 
“we would avoid so many troubled human interactions.” To this 
self-revealing prophecy was added another, this time from the 
strait-laced purity of semanticized communication theory: “if only 
we could talk with one another—communicate better—how vastly 
improved would be the lot of industrial man!” 

The search for the “right” word was paralleled by the search for 
the right technique for selecting the “right” man. Just as we 
ignorantly employ the Wrong word or the wrong motive in the 
tight place, so likewise industrial society must avoid the placement 
of the wrong man in the right job, whether that man is worker 


or manager. The test and interview, the proper instructional for- 
mula, used wisely in worker an 


d management personnel, can 
smash the barriers to the greater productivity of social harmony: 
People, whether as workers or managers, have productively ap- 
propriate and educable traits which can undergo quality control 
in selection, training, and general product improvement. oe 
corporations have personalities (in other than the long-establishe 
though fantastic juridical sense! ) and certainly they have pues 
both body and ego, both public and private, as do ame 
workers. The cult of personality, in other words, swept throug 
the assembly line, into the front offices and to the board rooms O 
production and public relations executives. It was the day of “the 
new personality in industry.” ue 

But behind toothpaste smiles and jaunty, tilted heads was a vE » 
something of grave anxiety—the fact of human “irrationality. 
Celebrated in ancient mythology as “demoniac possession, 5 
cried as a “fever” by the romantic counter-revolutionaries (€ 
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1 
Taine and Chateaubriand), derogated as “herd,” “crowd,” and 
mass” behavior by the aristocrats of industrial theory (eg. Le 


vi Trotter, and Ortega y Gasset), the jrrationality concept finally 
ound a home in the mythology-modeled analytic paradigms of 


Fre i 
aia Locating the sources of human hostility, anger, violence, 
e, and resistance in the unconscious imperium of unsocialized, 


— impulse, Freudian social theory provided the same kind 
conservative blast at political and economic radicalism and 
non-conformity in the late ‘twenties and early ‘thirties which Mal- 


thusianism with its jnevitable imbalance of food and reproduction 
alatable radicalism and non- 


ratios directed at the equally unp 
conformity of late eighteenth-century revolutionary Jacobins. This 
time, however, a new magic was added: the theme that irrationality 

dinarily, but illness 


i y Š ee 
s an illness, a behavioral not organic illness or 
nonetheless, and medical in jurisdiction. The “compleat” industrial 


man was thus in the making, via the fifty-minute couch and psy- 


chiatrized conformity masked as true individuality. To be sure, 
turned out to 


the “new personality in industry,” seen in this light, 

be less happy than jllusioned, and the fraternal bonds of the 
Scottish-Smithian economic model appeared to be as fragile as the 
Marxian historicists said they were. To these darkening counsels 
were added the equally pessimistic studies of those economists 
bravely specializing in monopoly and oligopoly and other con- 
sensual deviations from the perfect and free competition of rational 
equals. The house that Smith built seemed on the verge of be- 
coming a mad house. 

What saved the day, it now appears, was the hasty abandonment 
of happy fraternalism and neurotic confli s for the pro- 
ductive integrations of a aphor. We may call it the 

servo”-metaphor, after the discovery of the explanatory as well 
as technological benefits 0 isms. Although this model 
has not yet even begun to reach its zenith in full-scale “across the 
emia utilization in industrial theory, 
elt in the social sciences only in the 
way was prepared for it in the purely empirical discovery—later 
exploited in such dramatic theoretical achievements as information 

tics”)—that reality occurs in ex- 


theory (eg. Wiener's “eyberne 
istential systems, in functional unities of interacting members 
, 


Persisting, bounded, organized. Whether as organisms, as com- 
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possible, and yet others in the cultural discontinuities (or in- 
congruities) which accompany its development. Whether there 
in industrialization is today much less 
combinations of traits and variables 


n and Asian participation 
only to encourage many 
1 morphology but to dis- 
less Western-biased word. 
be—and in this discussion 
for “industrialization.” For 
ta Process, as a total process; 

oint, also as 7 . m SS. 
Indeed, one of the cardina] e — oe aoa 


Polybius); or mere growth in knowledge and wisdom (as in hu- 
manism ). But in the industria] model of development transforma- 
tion is viewed as being dictated } k 


: : ; ; Yy technologi institutional 
imperatives inherent in the proces: eal and ips 


process is its own logic. The Ta 
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sone provides a compelling metaphor: it is itself a visual and 
a at demonstration of development. 
n nn = sway of such a persuasive model it is not surprising 
ares e literature of industrial inquiry focusing on stages in 
ie > pane as a generic process; on variables which affect the 
sighs Fs an on institutional inventions which will or which 
a aci itate optimum if not maximum development; and on 
possible presence of a universal dynamic to which can be 


ba the policies and programs of deliberate and managed 
hange. There are many clues to the nature of this dynamic: the 
e nature of the machine 


more technologically minded find it in th 


itself; the more anthropologically minded in the behavioral pat- 
; the more psychologically 


te . . 
rns of innovation and acceptance; 
uch as “achieve- 


a in the dynamism of some master motive, $ 
ais ; and the politically minded, along with the sociologists. in 
ae standards of living—i.e. on the collective patterns of “in- 
ces” and “urgencies which if they do not generate great 

t agencies of such 


winds of revolution, at least become poten 
vho think they find 


change. 
There are a few, less optimistic observers V 
counter-revolutionary theme, 
the 


in “development” a kind of anti- or 

somewhat the same way that some socialist theorists of 

ineteenth century regarded parliamentary socialism. It is still not 
er the apocalyp- 


ear to many theorists of industrial change wheth 
ic or “spasm” model of change represents development at all. Yet 
his brilliant and much neglected 


ea Il others agree, as did Marx in 
ispatches to the New York Tribune in the 1840's (collected in a 
d of the century as The German 


volume and publishe 
Revolution and Coun 
of the revolutionary traditi y country undergoing 
modernization, development may not prove in time to be at all 
possible, Be that argument as it may, it is now clear that develop- 
ment is indeed tied to nation i o and military self-interest, 
ee it has been institutional 
international assistance and idealistic overseasm: 


velopment diplomacy- 


anship and de- 


as we have seen, the new society was the 


From the beginning, 
t of hotly contested ideological strategies. 


Occasion and the targe 
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Here we are underlining a theme, suggested earlier, that = 
present “big-range” industrial theory period hinges on a functions : 
assertion: the technological shift of the Western world is a = 
tion of a meta-political model. Some role by the state in ‘ay 
change processes of modernization is necessarily and inescapably 
stipulated in any theory of deliberate change. Some watgs on 
ceived that role in terms of the idealized or ideal-typical individua 
entrepreneur as against the political collectivity: individualism 
versus collectivism, or, as Lord Russell pointed out, freedom y 
organization. Others, dialectically ingenious and impatient with 
dichotomies, viewed the role of the state as an organization for 
freedom, or as an organization of freedom, or as freedom within 
organization. The undeniable march of both Western and non- 
Western societies toward collectivism has changed the whole nine- 
teenth-century argument, as Walter Lippmann argued in his mem- 
orable The Good Society: the debate now centers on such questions 
of how much and when, on what forms for the legitimation of 
power and for a state in which the due processes of administration 
will have the same respect and stability as due process of justice. 

Meantime, the orbital flights of the space age have set the 
stage for another kind of industrial ideological conflict over the 
role of the state. A space age revolution is already under way, one 
in which the technological Machtpolitik of space conquest is also 


Serving as a relatively moral equivalent for war. It is also serving 
as a fairly moral equiv 


alent for depression. Through its powerful 
exploitation of the Keynes 


some, ideology is a 
it is an instrument o der. In such a situatio® 
humor about ideology i 

talk about “the end of id 
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tno eg When it does come, it matures because a major rup- 
as ee the total culture—at this juncture in world history, 2 
Pa re in world culture not merely national cultures—forces the 
aming of a new rationale for existence. Then, as many times i 
the past, the literature of industrial inquiry will turn m am = 
physical or cosmological model (perhaps “unified field theor Pi 
ka such a model) as a means of achieving a tight, cohesive. i 
ultimately cogent conceptual organization of the then new so- 


ciety in crisis. 


v 
n now, economists, following Veblen’s 


cue perhaps, have been bewailing the Jack of conceptual model 
as apt and as persuasive for today’s world as “economic man” was 
for the nineteenth century. The inept and obsolete psychology of 
that concept, its parochialism with ings institutional 


and global, and its simple-mind 
for the departed. For 2 long time 


stressed in all of the obsequies 
ed—“institutional man,” “organiza- 


names have been hesitantly offer 

n” But slowly “industrial man” seems to 
s the best device for bringing into focus 
light among those complex 
veloping societies. It is a 


talk of Greek man when 


For almost a generatio 


be winning acceptance a 
the many stray but powerful beams of 
structures which we call deve 
familiar convention 
we mean Greek civilization, 

The term “man” then becomes a personalized and tropological 
image of total experience in a whole society, 
lying and significant image of all modernizing societi 


behind the polymorphic mask of change. 
To be sure, it is risky and difficult to select a short-hand symbol 


for an elaborate and intricate and ever-variable system of experi- 

ence. The procedure is Jess risky in such domains of inquiry as 

mathematics, as when Einstein's famous energy equation sum- 

ea an epoch of mathematical and physical probing. But here 

te based on the century of industrial inquiry which 
have just reviewed. 


vl 
F The concept culture, popularized by nineteenth-century roman- 
ic poets, historians, and philosophers, was made a captive of the 
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i d 
ogists, who applied it to relatively undeveloped an 

=ar Sean on te edges of the industrial world in Gi 
nineteenth century. Franz Boas, the American anthropologist, ‘was 
fond of describing the culture of such a people as an vag: 
a unique social adjustment made by a people to a peculiar ar 
of physical environment. Earth-bound and Kinship-structured, thes 
hereditary organizations of life and meanings were the prevailing 
mode of the social life of man for a million years, until just 


on the geological clock) when groups of kinsmen set- 
in a favorable place and w 


TABLE I 
CULTURE-AS-ORCANIZATION: HISTORIC TYPES 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
BASES 


CULTURE Focus SUB-SYSTEMS 


1. Ethnically Culture as Ethnos Class, Villages, Crafts 
based 
2. p erritorially Culture as Demos Demes, Polis, Emporium 
ASE 
3. Institutionally Culture as Sacred 
based 


Guilds, Burg, Nation- 
State, Weltanschauung 
or Dharma 


agisterium 


4. Trans-institu- Culture as Universal Megalopolis, Imperium, 
tionally based Dynamos Markets, Processes, 


Abstract Idea 
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A century and a half in emergence and largely confined in its 
main expressions to the so-called Western world, it is the fourth 
] of culture for which the term industrialism 


developmental leve 
and industrial man are descriptive condensations. Here the bonds 


of localistic ethnicity and enshrined institutionalism—as in “the 
societies of command”—are being transcended by institutions of 
contract and speciality in “the societies of consensus”; here local- 
istic structures are being shaped and reshaped, even displaced, by 


a universal dynamic. Thus the Protestant Ethic, so useful to Som- 
bart, Tawney, and Weber in an understanding of the third level 
of culture, seems à hopelessly irrelevant normative system in a 
culture of interlocked metropolises, international emporia, abstract 
world markets, and magisterial processes and ideas characterized 
by a vast secularism of value and expectation. 

The key phrase in the fourth level of culture viewed as the 
organization of human experience is the concept of trans-institu- 
tionalism, by which we refer to 


the synthesis of ideas and skills 
and customs in rationally articulated systems of life and meaning, 
than economic, 


not exclusively political a neither religious 
nor esthetic: a true syncretism. Such syncretism is not totally new 
in history: Hellenism represented the same kind of trans-institu- 
tional fusion in post-Alexan in the Middle East. But 
what is new here is the fact that the syncretism of industrialism 
derives largely from th 


pervades it. 


e universa 


vu 

i “machine” 
Th i he new socie has long been the “mac 
ao here T a end ool Through the decades 


—power attached to, linked with, a 
anent 


of i $ an th ly “perm x 
industrial revolution: the m por jiversity and improve- 


modi . 
ern times has thos aa edible elaboration of both 


ment have been responsible for an incr pre 
f mechanization. Today, 


the “ 7 “ tool” as ects O 
eller pad tO hort-hand symbol for a very 


the term “machine technology” #5 ® s and syn 
as well as institutional forms and 


complex system of ca ital goods 
i Pct se and elaboration of this system 


human skills essential for the use é 
dustrialization refers in part to the technical 


of capital goods. “In 5 
skills and productive technics developed and evolved in the proc- 
esses of capital formation among à people turning to increased 
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mechanization. But the term also refers with equal cogency and 
relevance to the very complex institutional system of capital goods 
utilization among a people resorting to increased mechanization. 

These two usages of the term industrialization point then to twin 
aspects of industrialization as a universal dynamic: its central 
aspect in the mechanization of economic functions and its auxiliary 
aspect in the rationalization of human behaviors and relationships. 
Mechanization constitutes the inner structure of industrialism, ra- 


tionalization its outer structure. Here, then, is a meta-economic 
concept of industrialism: the e: 


hind” and “beyond” the appar 


“logical entailments,” 
bodiments,” as in the 


ie mic institutions of an industrial 
Organization. It js the outer structure which js as yet so very 
troublesome, sa laggard with respect to the clean and clear im- 
peratives of i 


heir new society, and of inherited 
tions and associations, and codes 0 


cult thing, a slow and complicated 
means managing human beings for 
on of the machine, is both instru- 
Onsummatory, in Parsons’ sense of 
gical (i.e. the efficient and effective) 
€quire that instrumental and expres- 
; th occur in all three sub-systems, 1? 
_.'sUnction, of a total society--technological, insti- 
er as ideological. The Preceding table seeks to portray» 
sketchily but s t is hoped, the full scope of the ration@ 
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ization process in the setting of developed industrial countries. 
Here, in miniature, is the dynamic of the underlying institution- 
building process of the new society. Here, it is suggested, one may 
glimpse the world of the “compleat” industrial man; but it is only 


a glimpse, not even a fragmentary map. 


27 


L. A. COSTA PINTO 


Portrait of Developing Man: The Processes 
of Social Changes in Latin America 


that some basic characteri 
order of tomorrow are 
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ay find a useful approach 


overdeveloped societies of our time, we m 
the transition now in 


for understanding some basic aspects of 
process in Latin America. 
Perhaps the first prominen! 
character of the development of Engla 
and, in some sense, of the United States. 
ways in history, modeling new patterns of social and economic 
organization. They never, in the current usage of the word at least, 
had been underdeveloped because they could not point to other 
countries more developed than themselves. Furthermore, they 
never participated in any international organizational activities in 
which the established relation with other more developed coun- 
tries was sometimes the most important barrier to be surmounted 
in the historical processes of their own national development. 
From this we may extract a second basic differential trait be- 
tween the processes of modern and past development. Today, 
social change within the developing countries receives considerable 
impulse from exogenous sources, by means of so-called “demonstra- 
tion effects.” To varied extents, the patterns of material and so- 
cial progress of the more advanced countries are emulated by the 
people of the developing countries. These exogenous factors, as 
compared with the endogenous patterns of development of the 
past, cannot always be conceived of as a positive force, since the 


“demonstration effect” often acts to intensify the mechanical ap- 
plication of some ideal model of development with which the 
policy makers may be fascinated. England became an industrial 


country while its working class was fighting to reduce its working 
day. Industrialization in Latin Amer- 


day from 14 to 10 hours per ¢ n Ame 
ica must be performed simultaneously and in close connection with 
f the progress already 


the preservation and the enlargement 0 l 
obtained at the institutional level in the advanced industrial na- 


tions. It must anticipate the basic changes in the institutional 
framework of national societies, changes that in the past, and in 
other nations, occurred as an implication or consequence of eco- 
nomic and technological revolutions. In brief, development must 
now take place in an atmosphere of relatively enlightened labor 
legislation and management controls. 

Perhaps the basic differential characteristic between the two 
Processes of development is the “ynnaturalness” of change, i.e. its 


t difference we find is the pioneer 
nd and Western Europe, 
They were creating path- 
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“provoked” character. Modern development, at all levels, a seit 
spontaneous or gradual process of social change; it is, i a z 
times must be, an induced, provoked, and intentional c a 
Development as a need has become an “act of faith. You may i 
obstacles and barriers, resistance and problems in the process A 
development, but at the national level the majority of these pro 


lems is concentrated in differences about the direction, rhythm, 
and model to be adopted. Little argu 


d the promotion of change is intentionally 
stimulated, 
By this ve 
acter of mod 


pattern of development when comparing past and modern trends. 
Here I have in mi 


and social change. 


Social change now takes place in a conte 
historically Development appears as a c 


‘ c- 
We have not exhausted the possible list of diferential aa 
teristics between the processes of social and economic change 
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have created the overdeveloped countries of our time, and the 
processes which the developing nations are now undergoing. But 
we may use the points thus far introduced to support this first 
basic conclusion: what is taking place in the developing world in 
our day is not a mere reproduction of the same process which 
occurred in the past in earlier phases of industrialization. Only if 
we start from a clear notion of the qualitatively different character 
and meaning of these two historical processes are we in a position 
to really understand the scope and importance of the experience 
that today is being lived by the people concerned. 


Calling attention now to other aspects of the processes of de- 
atin America, we begin with the problem of the 
ctural transformation. This is a problem of far- 
nce. We observe that many people who agree 
sometimes disagree when the issue is the defini- 
s toward which a transitional society 
a basic factor is the starting point at 


which a society is located when the process of development be- 
gins. Tanganyika, India, Guatemala, Brazil, are all illustrations of 
developing societies. But each one has initiated its process of de- 
velopment at a different starting point. All of them are marching 
into the future and turning their backs on traditional patterns of 
economic, social, and political organization. But these archaic 
patterns, whose destruction partially defines the very process of 
change, differ largely from one nation to the other. This circum- 
stance makes a tremendous difference in all further steps of the 
process. This is important not only for the policy of development, 
but also at the conceptual level; i.e. for a better sociological under- 
standing of the process of development. Great caution should be 
used in employing such expressions aS “underdeveloped world,” or 
“backward people,” as a simplistic label for nations and peoples 
that are in fact extremely heterogeneous, and which have initiated 
the present rhythm of accelerated transformation starting from 
different points of the historical continuum. There exist different 
patterns of underdevelopment, as there are different patterns of 
ast as well as contemporary history offers quite 
ythms for moving from one situation to 


velopment in L 
direction of stru 
reaching significa 
about basic issues 
tion of the direction or goal 
must be guided. Of course, 


development. P. 
different patterns and rh 
the other. 


This is the reason why developing societies are, by definition, 
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A r bi 
on-equally developed societies, in which we may find, pù 
BOROM to top, as a structural characteristic of these nations, 


already present, still does 
portant characteristic that 
but not yet generalized. 


; ape P a Tis a in all 
This characteristic ambivalence or marginality is found in a 
ochs 


ep e undergoing a process of accelerated 


ices of productivity, ‘ide 
income per capita, etc., these are the fie 
toward which all soci 


Contradictions betw ked 
ferent parts of the ture are multiplied by the provo a 
ange and by the concentrated efforts for 


ee i i this 
promotion of an industria] revolution.” The intensification of 
process of technological 


imulta- 
transformation, if it does occur Shanga 
neously (and usually it does not), with equally accelerated cha 
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in other levels and parts of the social structure, becomes the great 


source of social tensions, institutional problems, and political trou- 


bles in these societies. This is so because the consistent nature of 
a firm ob- 


the archaic pattern of social organization functions as 
stacle and barrier to development. 

In the everyday life of developing societies all these contradic- 
tions form a situation which gives the impression that develop- 
ment itself is the great source of troubles. Defenders of tradition 
maintain that development is the essence of the problem and not 
the solution for the old ones. And, in some sense, this is true. The 
only difference being that not all social problems are necessarily 
bad problems. Since the archaic social and economic pattern with 
its rigidity, its inequalities, and its injustices is the basic social 
order that development intends to transcend, what logically results 
in the history of these nations is (not infrequently ) disorder repre- 
senting the beginning of a new social order. The fundamental goal 
of a dynamic approach to development in the emerging countries 
is to understand that development itself, in its very process, creates 
some new problems and intensifies some old problems that only 
more development is able to solve. 

This is an unavoidable result of the fact that development is 
much more than a technical operation, a series of innovations 
forced upon a society from outside or from the top, affecting only 
the pattern of organization of economic activities, the expansion 
of industries, the use of new tools, and the rise of productivity. 
Development is a living historical experiment of tremendous scope 
in which the whole nation is involved. The laboratory of this 
experiment is history. The raw material is man. What is develop- 
ing is a social structure as a whole and as each one of its parts: 
economic types, stratification systems, institutional pattems, values 
and norms, ideas and ideologies. What is involved is the shaping 
of a new structure of human relations in these countries, a new 


basic framework for the everyday life of each man and woman, 
of relations between men and men, between men 


a new pattern 
and values, and the symbols of these 


and things, between men 


values. 
Development is not 4 moment, an issue, an event; development 
ess—with different stages, with partial 


is a process—a historical proc 
results, each one with some definite goals. One of the results of 
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this historical transformation is a man, a new type of man. One of 

the great mistakes and one of the great injustices that is usually 

done to pre-industrial man is to suppose that he should be de- 

veloped first, and that afterwards he will deserve the comfortable 

life of a developed society. Quite the contrary, society is develop- 

ing properly when men change themselves at the same time that 
ey change the social structure. 

In the contemporary history of developing countries, when we 
try to understand how social situations, emerging from processes 
of development, become social actions of concrete individuals or 
groups of individuals, we must begin by looking at the functioning 
of the class systems within these societies. It is in the system of 
social stratification that we find one of the basic links between 
economy and society. This applies with particular force to the class 
systems of the developing societies of Latin America. It is here 
that we find a basic link between economic development and social 
development. In the profile of the stratification system we observe 
a clear expression of the marginality of the social structure, the 
Coexistence of old and new patterns, the presence of residual 
classes, and the maturation of new classes. 

From the point of view of its internal process, development be- 
comes an historical chain of conflicting situations. The objective 
analysis of these conflicting situations leads us to understand many 
implications of the process of development that are not usually 
mentioned in surveys. The first point which should be mentioned 
is the fact that government is the leading force of modern devel- 
opment. And since development is not only a technical operation, 
but a profound and live experiment in which the whole society 
is involved, the result is that in emerging societies everything is on 
the table for debate, And all debate is political in character. De- 
velopment in Latin America today is not only a transition from 
plantation system to factory system. In fact, what is under debate 
is the whole heritage of the archaic society, economic, political, 
and intellectua » as well as the archaic society itself—its structure, 
its values, its Prospects. Living in a transitional period of this 
Scope, any decision is a political decision—in the highest meaning 
of the word. So too, social situations invariably are translated into 


social actions. And social actions soon become political decisions: 
This is the phenomenology of development. 
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In a transitional society the mark of transition is imprinted on 
every aspect of the social order. This is especially so in connection 
with the political game that always presents, in these societies, 
characteristic patterns of ambivalence. This ambivalence is rooted 
in the marginality of the social structure. Hence we may find 
simultaneous support for one decision or for the exactly opposite 
one. These dangerous alternations, potentially present in all de- 
veloping societies, do not signify the incapacity for solid, equili- 
briated political life, but are often indicative of the newness of 
their political agencies. ‘Another characteristic of political am- 
bivalence in developing societies is the tendency to postpone major 
decisions. These societies are performing in a short time one of 
the most important experiments in social change ever known in 
history. However, if we closely analyze the decision-making proc- 
ess and how it functions in national policy, the impression is that 
the political elites of these countries are oppressed by two fears: 


the fear of the problem of development and the fear of its solu- 
tion as well. Political inertia and political convulsion follow one 
another in surprisingly short periods. Sometimes changes in the 
dominant orientation concerning basic problems may occur 10 a 
short time because in a marginal society it is possible to find 


strong support, in the residual or in the emerging situations, for 


quite opposite decisions. ; 

Compromise, an old and versatile Latin word, becomes 1m 
practice the basic pattern of the political game in many of these 
countries. Compromise may or may not take the form of “party 
alliances,” depending upon different circumstances. It is nonethe- 
less easy to find in the politics of Latin American development 


different examples and patterns of compromise. e 
The compromise between the commercial bourgeo'sie and | 
f the basic conditions of “moderniza- 


urban proletariat was one O K : 
tion” of political life in many countries of Latin America, especially 
during the first decades of the twentieth century. Fighting for 
control of power, that traditionally was in the hands of the old 
landed aristocracy, the rising industrial bourgeoisie developed a 
Policy of compromise with the urban industrial working class. In 

is compromise, industrialists provided leadership, and the work- 


ing class provided numbers and the popular “mass base.” Indus- 
trialization, labor legislation, social security, protectionist legisla- 
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tion, development of an internal market fo 
nationalism, etc., have expanded w 
of compromise. This has provided ¢ 
port for different types of politi 
thoritarian, more or less 
of the First World War, 

When the main 


r internal products, 
ithin this protectionist scheme 
he social background and sup- 
cal regimes, more or less au- 
populist, in Latin America since the end 


at times try to reduce 


the impetus of the proc ome cases a force of 


resistance ag 
the same time the working cl 


oligarchical regimes in 
ruling sectors and its pow 


to take the initiative in revising the basis of the archaic agrarian 
structure, in order to bring the rural laborers out of their tradi- 
tional apathy. With this added political element, a new con 
promise may be attempted in which, as was formerly the case 
with urban workers, the rural masses will now provide numbers 
and the ruling classes will provide the ideology and leadership. s 

Instead of changing the rules of the game, the ruling elites are 


he terms of the 
to use the mech 


. . i i so 
anism of representative government. This is 
even when the price to be 


programs in which they do not believe and which apparently they 
do not like. This contradi 


now changing t 


acteristics of the politi 
ican societies in mo 
In this same context 


be 
another quite important aspect to 
Considered is the politica 


i “1 A1o sec- 
l implications of the rising middle 
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this was the great unrequited condition 
n Latin America. Definitely, these 
tirely confirmed in the political 
multiply the middle sectors 
Itiplication of intermediary 


tors, For many observers, 
for the expansion of democracy i 
expectations have not been eni 
sphere. The processes of development 
in these societies. This is a fact. The mu 
classes between extremely disparate top and bottom positions of 
the traditional profile of the “social pyramid” has a leavening effect 
on the social system. But it is another fact of the matter that de- 
velopment in Latin America historically presents, as @ financial 
concomitant, a continuous process of inflation. One of the results 
of this inflation is its eroding influence on standards of living of 
these middle sectors, specifically white-collar groups, whose bud- 
gets depend upon fixed incomes. Development multiplies those 
groups in society whose income is destroyed by inflation. This 
creates instability and unrest in whom it was 


among those sectors 1 
supposed democracy would find its most solid roots. The crude 
fact is that it is the dissatisfaction of these middle sectors that 
horitarian regimes and anti-democratic trends in 
iture can determine if this is only 
d trend. At any rate it is wise 
lication to the 


g from other 


causes many aut 
Latin America today. Only the fu 
al fact or a deep-roote 
to avoid great expectations from the mechanical app 
newly developing countries of some schemes comin 
national and historical contexts in the past. 
Another basic and wise approach to the s 
problems in the developing countries is never to imagine t 
after centuries of fighting for a better political organization, the 
creativeness of mankind in this field is exhausted. The present form 
of parliamentary, monarchical or republican regimes does not 
exhaust the possibilities of further political systems. The history 
of political institutions is still open to those new countries which 


exercise their creativeness- , , 

The processes of development in Latin America are occurring 
in the midst of profound changes going on throughout the world. 
Developing countries are moving in a changing, not a static, con- 
text. The end of the colonial system and the emergence of new 
nations in Africa and Asia has brought about tremendous changes 
not only within each emergent nation, but also to the old Western 
colonial powers. The growing modernization of other nations, old 
or new, that either have political independence or others that are 


a transition 


tudy of the political 


hat, 
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still in search of such independence has brought on a deep change 
not only for the peoples concerned, but also for the’ people of 
neighboring nations. Finally, internal changes are also occurring 
in the structure of the overdeveloped countries themselves, as a 
consequence of their own technological advances. These create 
for the peoples and governments of overdeveloped nations enor- 
mous problems of social reconstruction—as is happening in the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and the major countries of West- 
ern Europe. As a result of all these changes in process, a new 
world order is in the making, It is an objective truth, and not ro- 
manticism, which compels us to say that in the developing coun- 
tries of Latin America some pieces of this future world are being 
shaped by the work, brains, and sometimes the blood, of these 
people. 

From the fact that Latin America is now developing in an 
unequal, complex, changing and agitated world, flows the fact 
that different models of development are offered by historical 
experiences of other nations as guiding patterns for the newer 
developing areas, Development is, and must continue to be, a 
cumulative process. Latin American countries are trying to use 
not only their own experience but the experience and lessons of 
other nations. Their basic aspirations are to start from the results 
of these experiences, not to repeat them mechanically. This ap- 
plies not only on the technological level but also to the techniques 
of modeling a new economic, social, and political order. During 
the first half of the twentieth century two great models of devel- 
opment were offered to the newer countries: the capitalist and the 
socialist models. For a great many generations ideological disputes 
within the developing nations were practically limited to pm 
ducing in these countries one of these two models. After the en 


of the Second World War these two models changed enough i? 
their internal structures (as compared with the ideal types from 
which they were derived) to 


make any mechanical or odlet 
amalgamation impossible. Entirely new models of developmen” 
have been inaugurated in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, eee 
America, which have multiplied the alternatives and enriched 
historical examples available for inspection. There is no per 
reason, of any magnitude, which compels any country of La 


: ac OWD 
America to accept only one of these existing models as its © 
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desired pattern of development. First, historical circumstances 
which in the past, even in the recent past, have paved the way 
for the flowering of these patterns—the capitalist as well as the 
socialist-have very few chances of being entirely reproduced in 

Second, all of them, as historical 


the future with equal success. 
experiences, present advantages and disadvantages, and the recog- 


nition of this fact entails a search for something better than each 
model taken separately. Technologically as well as ideologically 
this is the way that history occurred in the developing countries 


of our age. This is not ideology. This is an objective diagnosis. 
ress is the price 


Never forget that for developing nations, Prog 
of survival. If this statement appears too radical, the blame must 


a British soldier-statesman, Oliver Crom- 
his own country that in my opinion 


correctly sums up the present situation of developing countries: 
gin to strike; 


they cannot wait until the iron becomes hot to be 
they must heat the iron while striking. In the forge of history this 


is the action required of people of the deve 
doing they will make their contri 
world for tomorrow. 
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BYRON FOX 


The Emerging International Sociology 


This paper is concerned with the increasingly international char- 
acter of the subject matter of sociology, out of which is emerging 
an international sociology displaying these characteristics: a com- 
mitment to mankind which transcends parochialism and national- 
ism, the development of “big-range” research and analysis hier 
emphasis upon the political aspect of developing internationa 
institutions, the use of comparative sociology based on “relevant 
areas” and significant variables, and the development of “out- 
rageous hypotheses” to deal with mankind’s effort to survive. 

At the international level there is growing institutional — 
ture in economic behavior, in education through the United na 
tions, and very importantly in the political area. This is proper y 
described as an emerging international society with political T 
ture, communications structure, and professional structure. In à 
developing international society discrete units of reference fes- 
collectivities, particularly national collectivities, but also pe ” p3 
sional associations, international corporate associations, and Eo 
national labor organizations, Sociology at the international leve 


: i tion 
concerned with the study of these collectivities and the interac 
among them, 


Of great si 


i tely 
gnificance to the sociologist, but only inadequé 
studied up to 


pA cture 
the present time, is international political stru 
476 
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Increasing involvement in political structure at the international 
level is reflected in the governmental budgets of nations. For ex- 
ample, the United States allocates two-thirds of its federal budget 
for military purposes, of which the proportion spent for space 
development is rapidly becoming one of the most important sin- 
gle items in the military budget. 

Involvement in the growing international political structure is 
reflected in the fact that many issues formerly entirely domestic, 
such as race relations, and mass communications in the United 
States, are now international in their effects.* C. Wright Mills re- 
ferred to this interrelationship: “In our time problems of the West- 
em societies are almost inevitably problems of the world. It is per- 
haps one defining characteristic of our period that it is one in whi : 
for the first time the varieties of social worlds it contains are 1D 
serious, rapid, and obvious interplay.” * 

Implied in the development of institutional structure at the inter- 
national level is the need for adequate ideologies to meet the prob- 


lems of unprecedented change. But as Mills pointed out, we have 
witnessed the collapse of traditional liberalism in the West and 
transmutation of Marxism i i ion. No new ideologies 
with power to confront the rapidl i rld have emerged” 
In his discussion of the decline of the Left and the New Left, Mills 
has referred to the reconstruction of an independent Left as an 
effective intellectual force.t He finds no effectual criticism | of the 
existing order within inherited ideological frameworks: ‘Where 
is the intelligentsia that is carrying 0 


n the big discourse of the 
Western world and whose work as intellectuals is influential among 
s and relevant to the gr 


parties and public: eat decisions of our 
time?” 5 The result, he shows, is support of the status quo—the post- 
modern order—in wh and freedom are threatened. 


Mills many times referred to the “unorganize 


of a world of nation states.” 7 Power at the wor 
i Jete framework with- 


considered in terms of acceptance © 
in which power is exercised. This raises the que Rhos 
make decisions at the world level, an the basis for legitimating 
their authority and decisions which have world-wide effects. 
Though Mills does not clearly define the role of peoples outside 
the Western and Soviet camps, © indicates the Jack of voice in 
decision-making at the world Jevel affecting their interests. Some- 
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one has coined a slogan describing this: “No annihilation without 
representation.” 

The world Mills confronted was one in which reason and free- 
dom were at loggerheads with one another. It was a world in 
which reason had become bureaucratic, and freedom had to be 
gained at the expense of progress. That was the dilemma that he 
referred to as the Fourth Epoch and in his essays, particularly in 
the essay “Culture and Politics,” he has made a valuable contribu- 
tion toward understanding that world in its post-modern form. 
Ideologically this post-modern world is explained by the fact that 
Marxism had opened up and liberalism had closed down. The 
void left by the closure of liberalism is really what we are now 
calling conservatism. As a matter of fact, liberalism has gone by 
default. It collapsed in its historic mission because it did not supply 
the necessary dialogue with Marxism. Liberalism in its classic 
form no longer interests or excites people; rather it is now 
Marxism which is provocative to the degree that there are splits 
within the Communist camp. Liberalism in this way is undergoing 
a renaissance within the socialist and third force blocs. This cogent 
point was introduced by Mills in his analysis of the Marxists." 

In proposing an international sociology having as its subject 
matter emerging structure and conflicting ideologies, it is main- 
tained that this is in the mainstream of sociology as conceived by 
earlier sociologists. At present it requires reorientation of analysis 
from a parochial and national point of view to a world or univer- 
salistic perspective. This implies that tendencies toward ethnoce?- 
trism and temporocentrism be critically examined; and further, 
that political ideologies be located within a social context.® 

At this juncture in history nothing less than a commitment of s0- 
cial scientists to the cause of man’s survival and his avoidance of 
annihilation will suffice. It is required that there be a commitment 
to this struggle for survival, order, development, and improved life 
chances. The alternative to a reconsideration of social progress 28 
well as process is annihilation. In this struggle of man against his 
environment, reaching out into space, the social scientist cannot be 


ide 
neutral. To attempt neutrality is to place one’s weight on the e 
of the old order which is on pe 


place sociological science at diii 
born. 


its way out. The only alternativ: 
the service of the order which is 
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Commitment to mankind clearly means that international soci- 
ology cannot become a professional establishment but must be free 
of ideological obligation to any Establishment, whether military or 
pacifist. Only a commitment to the “politics of truth” enables so- 
cial science to meet the central demand of the community “to make 
clear the elements of contemporary uneasiness and indifference.” 1° 
With this liberation, the social sciences are “becoming the common 
denominator of our cultural period, and the sociological imagina- 
tion our most needed quality of mind.” * 

Ability of social scientists to escape from parochial and partisan 
commitments has special significance in relation to the present 
obsessive pre-occupation with the Cold War. Peoples of the world 
are flooded with propaganda emanating from the Soviet Union and 
the United States. Referring to this Mills said: “In the United 
States today, intellectuals, artists, ministers, scholars, and scien- 
tists are fighting a cold war in which they echo and elaborate the 
confusions of officialdoms. They neither raise demands on the pow- 
erful for alternative politics, nor set forth such alternatives before 
publics.” 1? This description is equally applicable to the Soviet 


Union. pa ; 
Commitment to mankind, transcending the patriotic goal will 
compel a shift from “winning” the cold war (at this point in his- 
tory can any war be won?) to the idea of finding dependable ways 
for reducing tensions and resolving underlying conflicts. For most 
Americans and Russians this idea lies over the horizon. The soci- 
ological imagination is required to stimulate the dialogues which 
will result in basic shifts from cold war strategies, from the politics 
of oversimplification, to an emphasis upon conflicts which threaten 
mankind. Peres . 
What is required is & change in stance and activities pe a 
scientists, In relation to the greatly enlarged nature of the pro 


lem, there must be development of “big-range 
"This impl “ ] scientists use their know-how and 


sis. This implies that socia } 
research tonis available, with the human energy involved, to re- 
direct research to fit the needs of the post-modern era. 

The social scientist in big-range research committed to man- 
Kind’s survival has to deal with questions emerging ina new 
world situation. It may well be that the notion of o 
itself, rather than being & hindrance to research of the “big-range 
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sort, will open u 
the social scient 
research and 


what 
P new channels of thought; it depends ap ge” 
ist is committed to, Energy devoted to ni d and 
analysis guided by a commitment to man such an 
ill result in useful knowledge. At any rate he high 
orientation is worth the effort, if for no other reason than t 


stakes involved, . aiii 
most part has not come to grips with 


A esult 
of political power. This failure is the rest 
lopments 


t of 
ts departure from the Marxian ak of 
power in political terms, rather than from Sumner in the fo 
folkways? ag 
America 


IT 
international ane? 
Tequirements of a society- dow? * 
ng consensus, This pe an society 
Perfect functioning of Arner tendeno) 
as a politica] entity. At the international level there is @ 
to Minimize an 


e. e 
d even ignore existing political structur at th 
that there is 


ture s- 

A growing political struc vast pO 
here are V4" the 
s ther, the fact is Overlooked that the: nted } the 
©0-operation among the nations ere rom er- 
ations, This double standard of definition = on 

g and distorting elects of nationalism operating 

Merican Sociologists,15 
€ a substantia] 


, aD 


is 
alys! 
g ical an e 
contribution to the en r > 
ough Primarily concer ee at th in- 
el, he Provided useful insights applica Jates tO th 
vel. His analysis in The Power Elite rel 


national Jey 
national Je 
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volvement of the United States in the world power struggle. When 
he describes the economic-political-military complex characterized 
as the power elite in the United States, it has significance for the 
international scene. Mills develops this in the textual material, 
showing that the political power of the elite, and, even more, the 
political power of the military elite, has been greatly and rapidly 
extended during recent decades.*® 


In a number of his essays, and especially those in the section on 


Politics in Power, Politics and People, Mills has given an excellent 


description of the power elite at the world level. For instance, in 
his description of the Fourth Epoch, where he finds uncertainty 


and doubt with reference to the role of reason and freedom in the 


post-modern world, he has delineated the outlines of the interna- 
s described in terms 


tional power situation." The Fourth Epoch i 

of the collapse of the two main ideologies—liberalism and socialism. 
Throughout his analysis Mills makes clear that what we have is 
a survival of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century philosophies into 
the middle of the twentieth century, where they confront condi- 
tions in the world very different from those in which they took 


root. 

Mills calls attention to the enormous enlargement and the de- 
cisive centralization of the means of power and decision; that is, 
all the means of history-making: “In our time, international as 


well as national means of history-making are being centralized. 
sance for conscious hu- 


Is it not thus clear that the scope and the cl 

man agency in history-making is just now uniquely available?” ** 
Mills declares that “men can now make history.” 1° However, 
ironically, the “ideologies which offer men the hope of making his- 
tory have declined and are collapsing in the Western Societies. 20 
It is the collapse of the expectations of the Enlightenment, that 
reason and freedom would come to prevail as paramount forces in 
human history. And behind it there is also the intellectual and po- 
litical default of the intellectual community. 


»21 The paradox is that 
at the very moment when 


trol of the social situation is 
most feasible technologically it seems to be out of reach politically. 
olate from 


Here we may extrap the analysis of Mills in The Power 
Elite, where his description based on American society appears to 
]. He calls attention to status striving and 


fit at the international leve : 
political opportunism in the mass society, and the permeation of 
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the intellectual community by the conservative mood, comfortably 
timid in the midst of a new gentility. Then he adds that “we can 
readily understand why the power elite of America has no ideology 
and feels the need of none, why its rule is naked of ideas, its manip 

ulation without attempted justification. It is this mindlessness of rs 
powerful that is the true higher immorality of our time; for, with 
it, there is associated the organized irresponsibility that is today the 


most important characteristic of the American system of corporate 
power.” 22 


Mills in his later and so far 
considerable degree of sophisti 
of power elites. He studied th 
as well as those of the United 


unpublished writings represents a 
cation with reference to the notion 
© power elites of the Soviet Union 
States. He was aware that the world 
is a great welter of politics being transformed into policy-making. 
The world he confronted is breaking up into two world systems, 
with a world in between—a Tiers Monde. 

Analysis of 


iption of relevant areas, by 


ome r xst in the world today by flat, timeless com- 
parisons, In his Opinion, the historical viewpoint leads to tbe 
comparative study of Societies, It js thus two-dimensional, an 
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ed that one cannot understand the major phases 


through which any modern Western nation has developed, or its 
present form, solely in terms of its national history- Not only has it 
interacted with other societies, but it cannot be understood with- 


out treating it as part © ed and 


Mills maintain 


f an area of relevance to be compar 


contrasted with other areas of relevance. 
ould not be haphazard in 


The basis for comparative analysis W' 
terms of arbitrary national or society units; that is to say, simply 
by comparing nations without 2 systematic OF methodological 
basis, Instead, Mills developed 2 theory of area clusters involving 


an exhaustive study of selected variables; for example, the study of 
ht constitute five oF six major 


100 nations and 5° cities 
25 This would be one 


world areas in terms of these major variables.” 
step in the direction of a sociology at the international level. 


This would go fa 
comparative sociology. Such a comparative 
on descriptions and relations of meaningful variables, with a bear- 
ing on crucial issues, including political, economic, and socia 
problems. This might well result in a group of books about areas 
or clusters of economic, political, and social variables around the 


world. It would be more useful than the endless studies of individ- 
ual societies class rbitrary basis and 


ified on an a having little re- 
lationship to each other. The nation is giving Way to the region an 
the continent in fact—then why not in analysis? 

Beyond the study of relevant areas an 
trasts among them is the an i the processes o 
action; €-g- competition and conflict, co-operation, acco. 
negotiation ot dialogue, an «lation. The study of the process 
at the international level i flict known under the 
euphemistic Jabel of the cold war. Mills does not bring out clearly 
the issue of the cold war in terms of the commonly accepted notion 

“ots which underlie the re- 


of winning as against reso | s 
d the Soviet Union. As noted 


lations between the United States 2° 

above, the second alternative still Jies over the horizon for the 
majority of the American people; and probably for a majority of 
the American sociologists aS well. For sociology at the international 
level this is an issue of significance. 


It is interesting that Mills did not develop the implications of 
the cold war by defining the historical dimension; that is, by de- 
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fining the event in terms of the notion that like all social move- 
ments it has a life of some duration—whether short or long as 
measured in human terms. This is illustrated by the seventeenth- 
century wars of religion between Catholics and Protestants which 
had the same sharpness and finality, and the distinctions between 
right and wrong, or between believers and heretics, as the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. struggle has at Present. It is necessary to delineate sharply 
the obsessive and emotional aspects of the Russian-American con- 
flict, dressed up by each side in ideological terms favorable to 
itself. 

There are sociologists who have contributed to the emerging 


world sociology, Among these are Riesman,26 Sorokin,27 Mills,” 
‘arsons,?° Horowitz,30 Etzioni, 


re are many physical scien- 
e sociological issues of inter- 
» especially of nuclear warfare.. These remain 
a within the social sciences. How- 
easing awareness of the importance 
2 For example, at most of the re- 


ever, there is evidence of incr 


gional and national sociological 
devoted to what ma 


Lynd, sociologists studying at the 
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iry PEE may inquire whether an 
warless world is more ou! 
the hypothesis of a heavier-than-air craft was three areas coe 
century ago. Or the hypothesis, ten years 280, that a European Eco- 
nomic Community would come into existence, in the face of strong 
national sentiments? The latter i 
nomic form of co-operation may we 
tion. This illustrates the dynamics © 
possibilities which could not previou: 
i Advancing the “outrageous hypothesis” that war can be abolished 
is a series of articles in the Saturday Review entitled “Toward a 
by a group of social 


Warless World.” 3 This is a serious inquiry 
scientists into the problems of maintaining order and providing 


for change in a world where it is assumed that there has been vol- 
untary disarmament of the great powers down to the level neces- 


sary to maintain internal order. 
Arnold Toynbee ™ in one of the articles deals with a question 
that is probably in the minds of most Americans. Will such a world 
state work? Is a world government feasible? Toynbee makes the 
interesting point that at least six or seven world states have existed 
in the past; that is, if by world state js meant the inclusion of all 
the people that count, Or are counted by the state that defines itself 
Among these states were China, Japan, India, 
If Toynbee’s analysis is accepted, 
othetical, or “visionary” 


Exploring this line of inqu 
hypothesis such as that of a 


world orders have existed 
or “idealistic” or “impractical.” Toynbee finds that these states, 
riod of time, foundered on the prob- 
intain the existing 


though maintained over a pe 
lems of social change. Each attemp 
order, and, while they did that success 
system of enforceable law, they made 


freeze the social order. 

An outrageous hypothesis is to asser 
a universal world order in which the processes © 
provided for. 

By advancing outrageous hy, 
the discovery and consi 
ternational level. This i 
Science is properly about 
all the social worlds in wh 


fully for a time through a 
the mistake of trying to 
iş directing change. 


potheses sociology can encourage 
deration of cultural alternatives at the in- 
şs what Mills had in mind: “What social 
js the human variety, which consists of 
ich men have lived, are living, and might 
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ees rofitably 

5 As an illustration of cultural alternatives bran Al can be 

live: 5 several ways in which Troureas and “ine "So relationship 

Cred. There are two pairs of choices or m “te ad political 
msec 5 i ing space techno ogy) an 

between technology (includ E P of choices relates to the 


choice is space development, 
It may be that mankind cannot su ; E renl} 
dieters and space development. Grenville Clark rec 


: a ae 
y Review in an article entitled bee bes 
Can Arms Control End the Population Cri m 
ngs at the same time. 


i ex- 
space expenditures involve aeea ool 
penditures for military purposes. Clark argues that mankin 


up by a rapidly pee 
- This narrows the choice 


effort, or is it as inadequate and obsol 
plodding down the New York State 
rhetorical, yet there is 

carding old social insti 


tion- 
» it is evident that under ne be 
© great powers wil] use space development 


-sas an 
Own purposes, And indeed this ig heady stuff that the Russians 
Mericans haye seized hol 


in: when 
of. Each is determined to win; w 
President Kennedy Said, “ 
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nen one day be first, any failure to make this effort will make us 
ast,” this seemed to express & clear-cut determination on the part 


of the President to achieve first place if at all possible. 


Consider what kind of peace mi 
velopment of space. It is conceivable th 
ance where there would be a peaceful world, 
Russo-American peace. It might be a devil’s peace; for instanc®, 


Pa on the terms agreed upon by these two great powers might 
e achieved at the cost of world development or at the expense of 
t be secured at the 


slowing down world development. Or it migh 

price of the sacrifice of the freedom and even the lives of two- 
thirds of the world. For instance, it might lead to ruthless poli- 
cies for the reduction of overpopulation. Or, it might involve con- 
stant nuclear threats and even the use 0 ns launched 
from space vehicles by Russians or ‘Americans. This implies lack of 
representation in decisions by the other two-thirds of the world; 


that is, war without consent. 
The second alternativ 

Nations for peaceful purposes, 
peoples of the world. Using these criteria, space 
would be kept in perspectives an 
economic and social development; &-§- extension 0! 
and weather control. Thus world development an 
ment would not be exclusive alternatives, but complementary 


of man’s development of his total environment. Such a course might 
make reason democratically uman affairs in @ free 


relevant to h 
[world] society,” in the words of Mills.** 

We must recognize opposition tion that has been out- 
lined, Several forms © istance can be identified: the pressures 
and momentum generated within ciety toward the per- 
petuation and strengthening of i c-political-military 
complex, as pointed out by Mills, and also, interestingly enough, 
by former President Eisenhower. Closely related is obsession with 

ing” it at whatever 


the cold war, and preoccupation with “winni 
cost. Lastly, there are pressures from within the social science €s- 


tablishment. The very growth of quantitative methods and empir- 
ical research on problems of small groups can be related to the at- 
tempt to ward off socialism by means of social reform. This is 
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m ical 
-enforced at the present time through pressures eine 
oe unpopular positions taken by oe social sc 5 
i i rea of foreign policy. . 
es bac Hea Mills ERA ie opposition confronted by social 
oo who venture into description and prescription at ea 
ternational level is sharply stated in a concluding section oe oak 
Sociological Imagination. Here he asks for the answer = ders 
tural and political question of The Cheerful Robot, and = be 
that unless the problems are at least confronted no answers wi 
found. He asks, “Is it not obvious that the ones to confront them, 
above all others, are the social scientists of the rich societies? That 


many of them do not now do so is surely the greatest human de- 
fault being committed by privileged men in our times.” 3 
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anti-utopian, 276; approach, 14; 
deviant, 13; methodology, 9; so- 
ciology, 12; trends, 15; work, 373 

employment, 320; high, 300; mass, 
460; status, 256 

England, Te 80, 192, 268, 302, 340- 
41, 408f., 431, 465; sce also 
Britain 

Enlightenment, 41, 90, 108, 190. 
441, 481 , 

entrepreneurs, 401, 435, 445, 456; 
small, 52 

epochs, 45; idea of, 44 

equilibrium, 225, 286, 403-6; ho- 
meostatic, 99; models, 14 

esprit de corps, 363 

establishment, 89, 479; American, 
280; military, 135 

ethic: of absolute ends, 271; capi- 
talist, 333; of conscience, 284-5; 
of responsibility, 270-73; of work, 


195 

ethical systems, 185, 21 

ethics, 182, 269; ends For, 237; and 
politics, 269, 270; sociology of, 


30 

ethnicity, 384, 459 

etimoeenti i; 32, 374, 454, 478 
urope, 202, 316, 408f., 444, 474; 
war in, 349; Western, 465, 474 

evolution, 104, 225 

evolutionism, 373, 377, 446 
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expectations, 325, 392-3, 398, 400, 
402, 429, 438; see also aspirations 
experts, 357, 363; rule of, 368 


facilities: alienation from, 243; of 
production, 242; situational, 240- 
41, 251 
facts, 104, 273, 274, 276, 277, 287, 
289f., 322, 371; focus on, 164; of 
istory, 327; and interests, 30; 
and values, 164, 204 
faith and reason dualism, 211-12, 
214 
family, 27-8, 127, 139, 371, 379; 
extended, 434; low income, 294; 
middle class, 297; nomadic, 381; 
relations, 20, 27; traditional, 400; 
welfare, 294 
armer, 332 
favela (favelados), 427-8 
feudalism, 373-4 


fties, 16-17, 76, 77, 82, 84, 287f., 
451 

folkways, 480 

“ee Policy, 276, 283, 488; trade, 
31 

forties, 17, 84, 451 

“Fourth Epoch,” 41, 43, 

France, 34, 43, 74, 357f., 362-3 

freedom, 158, 167, 203, 258; limita- 
tion of, 202; vs, Organization, 456; 
Personal, 183; in Philosophic sense, 
275; political, 251; Preservation 
of, 240; problem of, 15 
nction, 370; divisions = 386 

‘unctionalism, 16, 27, 29, 225; util- 
ity of, 15 

functionalists, 228 

“funded” (funding), 121, 132f. 

fur trade, 379-81 

fusion effect, 396, 4o8f. 


478, 481 


Gachupins, 32. 

Gemeinschaft, 245- 

generational struggle, 16 
ermany, 34, 
343, 361, 41 
tacy in, 357 

gerontology, 21 

Gesellschaft, 245-6 

Ghana, 428, 433 

goals, 240, 254, 261, 382, 415, 422, 
439, 467, 469; achievement of, 
259-62; cultural, 387; of decoloni. 
zation, 388; social, 271 

government, 135, 140, 303, 310, 
321-3, 347, 361, 366, 378, 379, 
381, 387, 388, 424. 439, 470, 474; 


192, 200-201, 341, 
7-19, 447; bureauc- 
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authoritarian, 440; of charity, 304; 
democratic, 322; executive ranch 
of, 279; management in, 324; 
ownership, 269; planning, 139; 
representative, 472 

graduate: departments, 280; educa- 
tion, 5, 47f., 150; student, 4, 5 
47£., 63, 150, 437E; see also uni- 
versities and students 

“grand theory,” 3, 49, 148-9, 151, 
370; and theorists, 14, 149-50 

grands corps, 362, 363 

Great De ression, 276, 313, 327; 
see also ‘thirties 

group(s), 360, 368f., 372-3, 380, 
394, 395, 400-402, 412, 449; be- 
havior of, 333, 407f.; conflict, 403; 
co-operation among, 414-15; dis- 
placement of, 395; disposable, 395; 
economic interest, 364; elite, 359; 
entrepreneurial, 400; ethnic, 383; 
ife, 14, 261; of individuals, 470; 
interest, 386-7, 449; marginal, 313- 
30; migrations, 435f.; minority, 
298, 308; mobilized, 398, 401-2; 
norms in, 480; numerically signifi- 
cant, 314, 323, 325; organized, 
269; of the Poor, 297; power of, 
400; pressure, 270-71, 387; pri- 
mary, 372; racial-ethnic, 297; re- 
lations, 227; ruling, 272; situation 
of, 393; structures, 228; triadic, 
33; two-person, 17; two- or three- 
nation, 33-4; two- or three-person, 


33; value system of, 236; white- 
collar, 473 


growth rate, 278-80, 325, 348 
Guatemala, 467 
Harlem, 296 
Harvard University, 208 
Hawthorne workers, 32 
ebrews, 242; see also Jews 
Hilltown, 249, 250 
Hiroshima, 167, 216, 419-21, 425 
historians, 457 
istorical: mate: 
study, 158 
historicism, 3, 126, 448, 461; and 
historicists, 42; Marxian, 451; and 
tradition, 42 
history, 25-6, 42, 45, 104, 166, 174-5, 
225, 316, 469, 471, 475, 481; and 
biography, 155; of Buffalo labor, 
336; Canadian, 383; of Catholi- 
cism, 331; cyclical theory of, 26; 
economic, 61; ethnocentric ac- 
counts of, 42; European, 436f.; 


rialism, 188-9, 454; 
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facts of, 327; motive power of, 
191; philosophy, 286, 447; present 
as, 155; romantic school of, 446; 
and science, 25; of social science, 
226-7; socialist, 40;  unilinear 
theory of, 41; Western, 226; see 
also biography 

human relations approach, 448-9 

human sciences, 19, 126 

humanism, 34, 72, 75, 83, 190, 195; 
religious, 449; and humanists, 94, 


95 
humanities, 12, 32 o 
hypotheses: “outrageous, 
484-5; tests of, 96, 107 


19-20, 


ideologues, 270, 275, 289f. 

ideology (ies), 6, 22, 46, 101, 147, 
151, 153, 155, 159, 368, 378, 386, 
391, 403, 406, 460-61, 469, 472, 

475; 477, 481, 482; capitalist, 332; 

of mala war, 283; of color, 285; 
conservative, 152; democratic, 185; 
of the East, 287; of education, 
200; end of, 16, 62, 86, 151, 268- 
89, 456; function of, 270; historic, 
448; of industrialization, 285; in 
Mannheim, 272; meaning of, 272; 
of modernization, 285; non-com- 
mitted, 186; pluralist, 378; politi- 
cal, 393; of political complacency, 
274; of privilege, 55; scientific, 
181-4; of status quo, 286; theory 
of, 221, 224; of two parties, 335; 
unmasking, 222; of the West, 285 

idiography, 373-4 

immanence, characteristics of, 377, 
378, 388 

immorality, 32, 124, 147; higher, 482 

imperialism, 69, 102 

incongruencies, 400, 401 

India, 26, 154, 430, 432-3, 437; 440, 
67, 485 

Indians, 382-3; and Metis, 379-80, 
82, 385; and traders, 379 

individual, 121, 124, 126, 128, 171, 
240, 245, 246, 249, 254, 262, 283, 
323, 331, 352, 424, 470; action, 
113-14, 122, 127; aspirations, 265; 
behavior of, 227; co-operation 
among, 414; and corporate institu- 
tions, 144; and depression, 118, 
oe: development of, 120; inter- 
nalizations of, 392; liberties of, 
201; non-committed, 275; and ob- 
jects, 119; role of, 245; and roles, 
116-17; and society, 170; subor- 
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dination of, 192; talented, 309; 
and unconscious, 101; and values, 


241 
individualism, 227, 261 
individuality, 80, 212 
individuation, 121 
Indonesia, 429 
industrial: economies, 419; inquiry, 

447-9, 452-3, 455-7; man, 444-63; 

revolution, 254, 269, 315-16, 459; 

societies, 185, 256, 358, 366, 368, 

394, 456, 462; society, 84, 115, 

127, 162, 268, 288f., 326, 328, 

91, 394, 448-50 
Industrial Workers of the World 

(IWW), 343, 347, 350 
industrialism, 194, 444-5, 459, 4625 

social dimensions of, 460-61 
industrialists, 332, 471 
industrialization, 242, 400, 402, 430, 

444, 453, 454, 459, 462, 465; bu- 

reaucratic, 193; ideologies of, 285; 

in Latin America, 465; see also de- 

velopment 
industry(ies), 264, 307-8, 316, 318, 

332, 335, 430-31, 449; American, 

326; giants of, 324; large-scale, 

192, 64; _non-unionized, 294; 

village-based, 441-2 
information, 322; esoteric, 323 
Inspection des Finances, 363 
Institute: of Community Studies, 

73; for Conflict Resolution, 484; 

or Social Research, 8 
institutes: corporate sponsored, 9; 

peace research, 36; professional, 

449; sociological, 24, 69 
institutional: dislocation, 331; struc- 

ture, 280, 477; system, 262 
institutions, 3, 60, 127, 143, 206, 

248, 274, 331, 370, 415, 460, 461; 

American, 102; business, 226; of 

capitalism, 331, 348; changes in, 

359; of contract, 459; corporate, 

144; criticisms of, 53; degree 

granting, 4; democratic, 182, 409, 

421, 423; evaluations of, 237; for- 

malization of, 376; governmental, 

226; investment, 139; modern, 

213; nuclear, 331; political, 240; 

power structure in, 224; pre-white, 

378-9; and public, 331; religious, 

27; social, 378, 466; of social sci- 
, ence, 35; total, 6 
integration, 391-8, 404-7; mecha- 
__ nisms of, 399; political, 403 
intellectual(s), 77, 85, 86, 269, 280- 

1, 285, 349, 380, 444, 477, 479; 
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default of, 147-61; as educator, labor force, 300-301, 307, 321, 327, 
159; legacy of, 206-7; liberal, 204; 411, 416, 421; German, 419; 
malaise of, 158; and scientist, 186; women in, 318 . 
role of, 87, 90, 272; during laborers: skilled, 300; unskilled, 301 
thirties, 209 laissez-faire, 351 
interactional approach, 448-9 language, 116; guilt, 118; see also 
interests, 153, 292, 310, 477; class, motivation, vocabularies of 
365; consciousness of, 44; eco- arge-range problems, 20, 2. 
nomic, 222, 359, 364; group, Latin America, 35, 154, 313, 391, 
423-4; of marginal group, 327; 398-9, 400-402, 404-6, 408F., 440, 
personal, 384; and values, 360 443f., 464-75, 482; sce also devel- 
International Business Machines opment 
Corp. (IBM), 7, 34, 75 lawta. 13, 26, 98, 226, 373; anti- 
international political structure, 476-7 trust, 333; behavioral, 116; ge- 


internationalism, 374 netic, 89; labor, 355f.; search for, 
Iran, 233, 417 


14; in social science, 13; of societ 
Irish, 297 a and history, 174; against syndical- 
iron law,” 376 ism, 347; violation of, 30 
irresponsibility, 183, 184 


leadership, 320, 328-9, 349, 425, 472; 
encouragement of, 306; of labor 
movement, 313; source of, 401; 

Japan, 152, 48 studies of, l 

Jews, Ben ee Sia Hebrews League of Nations, 349 

jobs, 290-312, 327 left, 85, 269, 274, 477, 488f. 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, legitimation, forms of, 44 
412, 425f. leisure, 262; ethic, 28 

journalism: American, 334; and liberal: rhetoric, 56, 71, 152-4; the- 
joumalists, 23, 25, 159; and schol- 4 Ory; 82 
arship, 36; and time, 25 liberalism, 71-3, 75, 86, 152, 268, 

310, 477, 478, 481; American, 86; 
classic, 52; non-committed, 271; 

Karachi, 35 in twentieth century, 87; of the 
inship, 51-2 United States, 287 

knowledge, 182, 454, 480; of causes, liberals, 72, 158, ‘270, 272, 288f., 
225; historical, 41; limitation of, 350; professional, 153; Western, 
233; man of, 49; and power, 156, 285 
184; professionalization of, 150; liberty, 31-2, 55, 72-3, 88, 445 
psychology of, 236; resources of, logic, multi-valued, 29 
13; scientific, 184, 185, 234, 236, London, 35, 80, 31, 436f., 444; see 
sociology of, 18, 44, 48f., 50, 100- also Britain and Englend 
102. 177f.; systematization of, 370; London School of Economics, 41, 80 
verifiable, 103 ow income areas, 304 

Korea, 243 ower class, 20, 261-2, 290-312; 
orean war, 276, 277 Negro, 247 


lower strata, 400-402, 404 


Italy, 34; Italians, 297 


labor, 77, 85, 314, 332, 336, 348, 
350, 424; alienated, 125; Amer- McCarthyism, 24, 60, 232 
ican, 85; Catholic, 300; demand machinery: administrative, 384, 386; 
for, 300; fragmentation of, 130; organizational, 387 
gains of, 351; giants of, 324; lead- Machtpolitik, 456 
ers of, 76; an 


management, 7; macroscopic: social inquiry, 15, 953 
movement, 85, 313, 332; organ- 


ized, 85; power of, 349; quality of, 
301; unions, 84, 136, 307-10, 401, 
449; unskilled, 327; see also trade 


eens workers, and working 
class 


sociology, 100 
Malthusianism, 451, 456 
management, 137-9, 450; sce also 
corporate elite 
managerial revolution, 365 
Manchester, 431 
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Manha y 
eet: 296; see also New York 
manipulati 
amipulation, 284, 371; information 
marn,18; see also information 
marginal society, 471 
Einality, 468; cybernation, revo- 
a ion and, 313-30 ; 
arxian paradigm 23 
Ma farxism ees ae ee 
Marxism, 39, 70- 
2 » 39, 72, 74, 75> 154-5» 
159} 449 477, 478: see also Marx, 
Marxists 
dow s 73 189, 358, 478; ortho- 
nae 135; behavior, 106; consump- 
a: A 325; culture, 20, 262, 319; 
a edia, 135, 432; movements, 106, 
877; participation, 376-7; produc- 
j n, 325, 460; society, 69, 167, 
w 264, 376, 460, 481 
ace 73, 81, 155-6, 270, 285, 460; 
ation of, 20; leaders of, 106, 
= 59; mobilized, 4o8f.; rural, 472 
meee theories, 370 
‘aterialism, 139; see also historical 
materialism 
mathematics, 94, 95 
meahinglessness, 239, 241, 249-50 
ay anization, 315, 453, 459+ 460-62 
icine, 99, 208, 229, 230 
meetings, 372 ý i 
mental illness, 109, 116, 127-30, 
132f., 133f., 244 
mestizos, 313 
metaphysics, 157 
meta-political model, 456 
metho g logistic model, 448-9 
tho , 94-5, 106, 163; problems of, 
oe Statistical, 22; and technique, 
meee also methodology 
fue lology, 7, 9, 16, 28-9, 97, 162: 
: Piricist, 9, 40; of Mills, 158; of 
social science, 64, 227 
Mexican Americans, 293, 297 
fonic? 406, 431, 433, 436 
made city 35 f 
aoe class, 138, 141, 256, 261, 
20 > 208: 310, 400-401, 403; new, 
Mid. 12 old, 51, 350-51 
middle East, 154, 432-44, 459 
middle management, 324-5 
20-51 ODES, 374, 448; problems, 
middie 37; research, 21 
Mid, © sectors, 400, 472-. 
mai letown, 32. 259 3 
milte 431, 437 
prey 97, 159; bases, 410, 411, 
3 chiefs, 359; rule, 421, 423 
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miners, 242-3; see also workers, sur- 


face 

minority: groups, 298, 308; prob- 
lems, 32, 33 

mobility, 16, 69, 367-8, 395: upward, 
20; vertical, 380 

mobilization, 391, 393, 395-401, 
403-7, 407. 4o8f.; mass, 402; 
political, 307 

modernization, 399, 402, 405, 407, 
440, 455-6, 4733 ideologies of, 285 

Mohammedanism, 32 

molecular studies, 95-6, 107, 

moral: center, 172-3, 176; conse- 
quences, 217; issues, 93 principles, 
182; reactions, 203; responsibility, 
14, 172, 273; and science, 237 

morality, 10, 32, 203, 238; false, 124 

motivation, 400; language of, 4493 
problem of, 261; system of, 260, 
266; theory of, 110, 111, 1125 vo- 
cabularies of, 115-18, 122 

multilineal scheme, 374 


nationalism, 21, 33, 193, 285, 379 
439, 472, 476, 480, 482; American, 
341; German, 201; and science, 34 

natural science, 6, 19, 31,_ 194; 
methods of, 7; mimesis of, 19; 
models, 12; techniques of, 68; see 
also physical science 

natural scientist, 6, 149; prestige of, 
6; see also physical science 

Nazis, 230, 24 

Negro(es), 140, 291-2, 296-8, 307- 
10; action among, 307; in Amer- 
ica, 33; lower class, 247; mass 
movements, 32; in Northern cities, 
296; Revolution, 311; Southern, 
293; and white interaction, 33 

neutrality, 11, 185, 215, 365, 368 

New Deal, 152, 281, 282, 3536. 

New Delhi, 430, 431, 438 

New England, 372 

New Frontier, 281 

New York City, 138, 296, 298, 303; 
341, 345, 418 

New York State, 91, 93f. 

Newburgh incident, 302, gif. 

newspapers, 333-4) 345 

Nigeria, 429, 433, 443. 

nineteenth century, 73, 156, 193, 
332, 353f.. 363, 366, 373, 399, 
436f., 444-6, 453-8; ethnocentrism 
of, 374; philosophies of, 481; 
sociology in, 253 

non-conformity, 451 

non-integration, 392-3 
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non-responsibility, 183-4 

norm(s), 240, 241, 251, 383, 385, 
392, 469; adherence to, 32; and 
attitudes, 397; breaking, 30; con- 
formity to, 241, 245; criminal, 
261; democratic, 21, 37; deviation, 
20; extra-official, 385; of primary 
groups, 372; social, 20; in social 
groups, 480; tripartite, 388; and 
values, 15, 446; at world level, 480 

normative: structure, 392, 394-5; 


system, 264 

normlessness, 20, 203, 250, 356f.; 
see also anomie 

Norton Street Gang, 32 

nuclear strike, 410 

nuclear war, 10, 484; social effect of, 
409-26; see also war 


objectivity, 158, 162. 
fetish of, 280; quest for, 174; 
scientific, 157; in social sciences, 
163-5, 177£., 178f. 

obsolescence, 326 

Occupation, 11, 368, 394 

ce of Civil Defense Mobilization 
(O » 410-11, 414 

officials, 357-8, 361, 364, 382-3, 385, 
387-8, 422; Indian, 385; recruit- 
ment of, 367 

oligarchy, 376-8 

organization, 146f. 237, 5, 
261, 297, 316, 376-8, 390f., an 
425, 448, 452, 456, 458, 460-61 


“3, 184-5, 224; 


2 


152; masters of, 106 


5 military, 
389f.; Negro. 311; political, 83, 
437) 473; and power, 331; private, 
322; revolutionary, 378; social, 
374, 409; structural, 468; volun- 
tary, 435 
organized: groups, 269; labor, 311, 
313, 321 
overdeveloped nations, 155, 465, 467, 
474 


overdevelopment, 21; 
velopment and unde: 

overpopulation, 21 
population 


see also de- 
tdevelopment 
» 487; see also 


pacifists, 343, 479 
Pakistan, 485 


Palmer Raids, 345-6 


Paris, 35, 431; Commune, 358; Uni- 
versity of, 211 
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arliament, 360 
E 394-5, 397-8, amoa 
404, 408f., 440; mechanisms of, 
0. P 
ee E 384, 401; and particular- 
ism, 401 bl 
attern variable, 15 
ee 64, 157, 285; struggle for, 74 
Peace Research pautut 484 
easants, 429, 438, 439f. . 
Tan ee ae action, 113, ep 
and objects, 126; social theory of, 
163 
ersonality, 139, 322, 385; fragmen- 
į tation pA p Pode of, 116, 118; 
and role, 130; theory of, 109, 111- 
12, 132f., 449; threat to, 244; 
types of, 44; see also psychology 
Philadelphia, 337, 345 p 
philosophers 68, 123-4, 211-12, a92 
257, 462; existentialist, 254; 
science, 29, 164 
philosophy, 29, 66, 211; Gorman; 
188; history of, 34; of history, 2! ; 
moral, 61, 449; political, 272, 4473 
Scottish, 449; social and political, 
9; and social science, 218 6 oz 
physical science, 38, 99: sort pe 
230, ; ancient, 228-9; 3 
scence? 186, 484; teleological, 
p22 see also ature) _— 4623 
sics, 12, » 222, 224, 
j jouerals of, 1B: and physicists, 18, 
89, 182, 184, 216; Soviet, 34 
Pittsburgh, 292, 334 
planning, 269, 279, 349» 377 
oand, 34, 82, 190 EA 
policy (ies), 366 386-7, 440; Sai 
ican deterrence, 46; decisions mie 
departmental, 35; of Be s o 
system, 226-7; fiscal, Pe anetal, 
eign, 283; monetary and anes 
326; national, 471; problems, ave 
Public, 366; recommendations; ae 
Social, 23, 24, 135, 3773 aN 
ciology, 22; of state, 375 
policy-makers, 11, 39. 135, 465 die. 
policy-making, 31, 482; see also 
cision-making Da oa 
political: activism, 85; activity, i: 
appointments, 361; class, 3a 
economy, 190-91; ezenn 9 E 
365-6; independence, 473-4; 2G 
tegration, 403; leaders, 285, aaa 
master, 359; organization, = 
parties, 83, 310, 322, 428; science, 
6, 64. 224-7, 480; scientists, m 
35, 6o, 225; sociologists, 20; 
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sociolo; 
BY, 223; 
pohousht, Gea 3 
dral power 17, 480; and class 
314, me 358; and social prestige, 
= ower Te 1; see also power anc 
Po tiga zation, 466 
sr, eek 68, 84, 136, 271, 281 
ics 43 ; modern, 275; and poli- 
Polities ^ 1; socialist, 285 
201, 44% = 120, 28 182, 200, 
456, aoa oas 288i; 349 6 
e autonomy of, ae E 
155; sare 283; and education 
and ane end of ideology, 268-89: 
and Mills. 269, 270; French, 363: 
and passi 76-93; modern, 268-89; 
and, sea 271; poverty, race 
of truth ae of sociology, 218; 
83, 86-7 , 479; in United States, 
pl 
pees mMiciens, 364 
fan o 
leaders of 292-3; large-city, 296; 
urban, oc; 297; small-town, 292-35 
Population we: white, 292 | > 
qas, 4 404-5, 409, 414-15, 417+ 
E 486; crisis in, 490f-; 
399; disple gienilibrigm of, 
it Gaee ? 
grant tribution, S8, ag E 
98, 405; losses in, 411; 


margin: 
raphy al, 406; see also demog- 


powetvism, 273 
erty, 438, ta 
aie 438; race, politics and, 290- 


system, 386; 


Power 

> 7, 50, 6. 

1 , 64, 81-2, 89, 134-46 

> 32 > ` 4-49, 
359. K 335, 351, 356f 358 
461; ‘in yeas 380f., 400-401, 
locs 4 “pve society, 1025 
363; pent urenneratigs 357-8, 351, 
of, 353 alst, 333, 350; centers 
33i: Con: and “command post,” 
cept, 22 centration of, 377; CON- 
tralized Sa corporate, 482; decen- 
economie. 8f.; distribution of, 368; 
435; Sheree 325, 326, 368 
305; ER of, 364; feelings of, 
of, 379; pF 364, 368; inequality 
of leben knowledge, 156, 184; 
majority, 349; loss of, 155; of 
480; MS Marxian concept ol 
toand o theory of, 37; Nazi, 
cal, 17. pera, 331; politi 
and eect Bf., 435, 4725 political 
Soran inistrative, 366; in socia 

es, 92; structure, 103, 224, 
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321; struggle for, 269, 325) 332 
481; use of, 155; see also politics 

01, 134-46, 147, 
81; and class, 359 
39, 2415 243, 249) 


prestige, 358, 
also status 
primitive communism, 373 
d public 


private: enterprise, 466; an 
sectors, 279 
pro-attitudes, 224-6, 228, 235-6 
pro-labor pa ers, 334 
probability theory, 33 
production, 139. 242, 300-301, 323 
348, 402, 449-50; industrial, 448, 
454; mass, 404, 460 
ional; code, 173» 364; life, 
‘ocieties, 10, 24 
jonalization (professionalism), 
10, 36; drift toward, 211 
professionals, 309, 324-5 
proletariat, 71-3, 4453 of the United 
States, 74; see a's? working class 


03, 356f-; private and 
and work, 319, 320 


459 
Protestantism, 28, 95: and Protes- 


tants, 484 
seudo-Gemeinschaft, 245, 247 
psychiatry, 23, 117) 131f., 132f., 
133f.; an psychiatrists, 116 
psychoanalysis, 12, 113, 114, 209 
psychologists, 60, 174, 232; Austrian, 


17, 64, 105, 230 448-93 
219; see also per- 


121 
psychology, 
social, 108-33» 
sonality 
public, 50, 135. 139-40, 145», 152» 
162, 167, 322» 332-3» 385; admin- 
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